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THE  ANTARCTIC  MEETING  AT  THE  ALBERT  HALL. 

Presentation  of  Medals  to  Captain  Scott. 

On  Monday,  November  7,  a  large  and  distinguished  assembly  gathered 
in  the  Albert  Hall  to  welcome  Captain  Scott  on  bis  return  from  the 
Antarctic  Regions,  and  hear  from  him  the  account  of  the  brilliant  exploits 
performed  by  himself  and  his  comrades  during  their  long  sojourn  in 
those  regions.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Sir  Clements  Markham,  who  was 
bnpported,  among  others,  by  the  American  Ambasshdor.  The  platform 
was  occupied  by  the  Council  of  the  Society  and  many  distinguished 
travellers  and  explorers,  as  well  as  by  the  ofiBcers  and  crew  of  the 
Discovery  and  the  officers  of  the  Morning.  The  audience,  which' num< 
bered  some  seven  thousand,  included  a  large  number  of  Fellows  of 
the  Society  and  their  friends,  with  other  visitors.  Captain  Scott’s 
narrative  was  listened  to  with  close  attention  and  keen  interest,  and 
the  applause  with  which  it  was  punctuated  showed  the  appreciation 
by  the  hearers  of  the  determination  and  daring  shown  by  the  gallant 
explorers  in  their  fight  with  the  adverse  conditions  of  the  Far  South. 
Many  were  the  hairbreadth  escapes  of  which  Captain  Scott  had  to  tell, 
the  most  thrilling  incident  being  no  doubt  that  which  occurred  during 
the  leader’s  return  from  his  sledge  expedition  over  the  great  inland 
ioe-plateau  of  Victoria  Land,  when,  with  one  of  his  two  companions, 
he  fell  into  an  unnoticed  creveusse  in  the  glacier,  and  was  only  saved 
by  the  tackle  attaching  him  to  the  sledge  which  the  third  member  of 
the  party  just  managed  to  hold  back  from  following  them  into  the 
yawning  ice-chasm.  The  address  was  illustrated  throughout  by  a 
remarkable  series  of  lantern-slides,  about  150  in  all,  which  gave  a 
▼ivid  idea  of  the  wild  and  desolate  character  of  the  icy  southern 
regions,  and  of  the  animal  life  by  which  alone  the  desolation  is  relieved. 
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They  also  helped  the  audience  to  realize  the  conditions  of  life  to  which 
the  explorer  is  subject  who  attempts  to  unveil  the  mysteries  of  this, 
the  last  terra  inrorjnita  on  the  Earth’s  surface. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  publish  in  full  the  substance  of  Captain 
Scott’s  address,  as  the  main  outlines  have  already  been  put  before  the 
readers  of  the  Journal  in  the  reports  printed  in  the  numbers  for  July, 
1903,  and  July,  1904,  the  latter  being  illustrated  by  a  map,  of  which 
copies  were  distributed  to  the  audience.  A  further  outline  of  the 
scientific  results  of  the  expedition  will  also,  it  is  hoped,  be  put  before 
the  Society  at  one  of  the  evening  meetings  during  the  present  session. 

In  introducing  Captain  Scott  to  the  audience,  the  Pre-sidest  said: 
We  are  assembled  in  this  vast  hall  to  welcome  home  Captain  Scott 
and  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Discovery  on  their  return  from  their 
arduous  and  difficult  services.  Look  at  those  flags  on  the  right  and 
on  the  left  of  the  organ — which  is  now  covered  by  a  sheet — those 
are  the  sledge-flags  with  which  our  countrymen  bore  the  cross  of 
St.  George  to  the  utmost  corners  of  the  Earth,  where  foot  of  man  had 
never  trod  before.  Captain  Scott  will  now  tell  us  the  story  of  that 
great  work,  and  it  is  my  privilege  to  introduce  to  this  vast  assembly 
our  distinguished  explorer. 

After  the  address,  which  listed  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  was 
heard  with  great  clearness  to  the  furthest  end  of  the  vast  building, 
the  President  said :  The  meeting  will,  I  am  sure,  desire  me  to  convey 
its  very  cordial  thanks  to  Captain  Scott  for  his  interesting  address. 
The  Council  of  our  Society  are  deeply  impressed  by  the  admirable 
way  in  which  Captain  Scott  has  conducted  the  expedition,  by  the  zeal 
and  ability  shown  by  the  officers  and  the  scientific  staff,  and  by  the 
splendid  work  and  constant  loyalty  of  the  men.  We  have  decided 
to  strike  a  special  Antarctic  Medal  in  gold  for  Captain  Scott,  and  one 
in  silver  for  each  of  the  officers  and  men.  It  is  now  my  pleasure  to 
jirescnt  Captain  Scott,  in  the  name  of  the  Koyal  Geographical  Society, 
with  our  special  Antarctic  Medal. 

I  introduce  to  you  His  Excellency  the  American  Ambassador,  who 
will  also  say  a  few  Avords. 

.  The  Hon.  Joseph  Choate:  The  magnificent  tribute  which  the 
audience  paid  to  Captain  Scott  to-night,  in  recognition  of  the  hardships 
and  perils  that  he  has  encountered,  and  the  groat  achievements  that 
he  has  won,  could  hardly  be  complete,  I  think,  without  a  single  word 
of  sympathy  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  true  that  my 
countrymen  are  at  this  moment  engaged  in  a  great  affair  of  their  own 
which  absorbs  the  attention  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
Kepublic,  but  yet  they  have  room  in  their  hearts  for  a  word  of  greeting 
to  your  distinguished  explorer.  It  is  true,  also,  that  they  have  had  no 
hand  or  part  in  this  great  Antarctic  Expedition,  but  for  years  and 
generations,  nevertheless,  they  have  been  interested  in  polar  exploration. 
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The  Government  and  the  people  alike  have  been  interested  in  it, 
and  if  yon  will  only  let  Captain  Scott  continue  his  great  work  and 
complete  the  map  of  the  world  by  planting  the  Union  Jack  upon  the 
Bouth  pole,  and  let  our  Peary  proceed  with  his  disciplined  followers 
and  plant  the  Stars  and  Stripes  upon  the  north  pole,  why  then  you 
will  make  the  two  ends  of  this  great  world  meet,  and  leave  the  globe 
that  we  inhabit  as  it  properly  should  be — in  the  warm  and  fraternal 
embrace  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  I  will  not  take  up  your  time  to  do 
more  than  mention  the  names  of  some  of  our  own  Arctic  explorers,  and 
that  for  a  special  purpose.  You  have  all  heard  of  Dr.  Kane,  and  Dr. 
Hayes,  and  Lieut.  De  Long,  and  Captain  Hall,  and  Greely,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  Peary.  All  of  those  who  survive  their  perilous  undertakings, 
and  return  to  the  bosom  of  their  country,  receive  cordial  recognition 
from  this  side  of  the  water,  and  all,  except  Captain  Hall  and  Lieut.  Do 
Long,  who  sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  Arctic  Regions,  received  the 
medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  in  recognition  of  their 
services  to  mankind.  Now,  in  recognition^  of  that  fact,  and  the 
interest  of  themselves  and  the  Society  and  of  the  great  people  they 
represent  in  this  advance  of  knowledge,  this  progress  of  mankind, 
this  constant  growth  of  science,  which  is  represented  by  the  work  of 
men  like  Captain  Scott,  the  Philadelphia  Geographical  Society  has 
authorized  me  to  present  on  its  behalf  to  Captain  Scott  this  Gold  Medal 
for  the  year  1904.  It  bears  on  one  side  the  medallion  of  Dr.  Elisha  Kent 
Kane,  their  old  discoverer,  in  whose  honour,  I  believe,  their  Society  was 
organized,  and  on  the  reverse  there  is  this  inscription :  “  For  eminent 
Geographical  Research — Philadelphia  Geographical  Society — Incor¬ 
porated,  1903 — Awarded  to  Captain  Robert  F.  Scott  in  the  year  1904,” 
to  whom  I  have  the  very  great  privilege  of  presenting  it  in  their  name 
to-night. 

Captain  Scott  :  I  hope  that  you  will  allow  me  to  reply  to  the  great 
honour  in  a  very  few  words.  Speaking  for  myself  and  my  companions, 
we  have  had  an  extraordinary  experience  in  more  ways  than  one.  The 
majority  of  us  are  naval  officers,  and  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
serving  under  naval  discipline.  On  this  occasion  we  have  served,  not 
under  naval  discipline,  but  with  the  same  laws  as  if  we  had  been  under 
naval  discipline,  and  we  have  served  two  great  Societies.  I  may  say 
sir,  that  it  has  been  our  pleasure  to  know  that  our  interests  and  every¬ 
thing  to  do  with  them  have  been  looked  after  in  the  same  way  as  if  we 
had  been  serving  in  His  Majesty’s  fleet.  Sir,  I  know  we  have  to  thank 
you  and  the  Council  and  officers  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  for 
this.  I  cannot  say  how  much  I  appreciate  this  great  award.  It  seems 
a  great  deal  more,  when  I  look  back  on  others  who  have  had  special 
medals,  it  seems  a  great  deal  more,  certainly  than  I  deserve.  Perhaps 
there  is  one  thing  that  makes  polar  exploration  a  more  interesting  task 
than  the  greater  number  of  those  tasks  in  which  you  serve  your  country — 
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it  is  that  the  results  do  not  only  interest  your  own  countrymen,  hot 
they  interest  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries.  A  practical  example 
of  that  has  been  shown  by  His  Excellency,  and  it  seems  as  though  I 
am  rather  overcome  by  it  raining  medals  to-night.  But  I  am  bound 
to  confess  that  there  is  no  quarter  from  which  such  rain  could  more 
happily  come  than  from  His  Excellency. 

The  Fresidxnt:  Captain  Scott  has  described  to  you  the  joy  he 
and  his  companions  felt  on  the  arrival  of  the  Morning.  It  was 
a  necessity  that  the  Expedition  should  be  annually  visited.  We 
therefore  bought  the  stout  old  ship  the  Morning,  and  we  gave  the 
command  to  Captain  Colbeck.  Captain  Colbeck  has  done  his  work 
admirably.  He  has  shown  great  organizing  power,  he  has  shown 
seaman-like  qualities,  he  has  shown  ability,  and,  above  all,  he  has 
shown  firmness.  We  also  desire  to  thank  the  officers  of  his  ship  who 
so  nobly  and  so  admirably  seconded  his  efforts,  and  we  thank  the 
men  of  the  Morning  for  their  excellent  conduct,  which  has  done  honour 
to  the  mercantile  marine.  For  these  things  the  Council  of  our  Society 
was  desirous  of  showing  what  it  felt  on  the  return  of  the  Morning 
from  her  two  voyages.  The  Council  has  therefore  resolved  to  present 
a  testimonial  to  Captain  Colbeck  in  the  form  of  this  piece  of  plate, 
which  is  intended  in  all  its  parts  to  illustrate  the  voyage  and  to 
illustrate  the  Antarctic  Begion.  The  handle  represents  Scott  island, 
which  was  discovered  by  Captain  Colbeck.  The  globe,  which  is  in¬ 
tended  for  a  punch-bowl,  represents  the  voyage,  and  it  is  supported  by 
three  kinds  of  Antarctic  seals.  The  following  verses  are  engraved 
round  the  handle  and  round  the  equator — 

“  Joy  comcth  in  the  Morning.” 

”  We  bring  you  in  the  Morning  broad  to  the  full.” 

I  now  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  Captain  Colbeck  with  our 
testimonial. 

Captain  Colbxck  :  I  really  do  not  know  how  to  thank  you  for  this 
reception,  and  you.  Sir  Clements  Markham,  for  the  kind  way  in  which 
yon  have  shown  your  appreciation  of  the  work  done  by  the  Morning. 
We  have  all  felt  it  a  great  honour  to  be  associated  with  Captain  Scott 
in  the  Discovery,  and  to  work  with  him,  and  I  am  sure  what  little  we 
did  has  given  us  more  pleasure  than  he  will  ever  believe.  This  has 
been  my  first  voyage  under  naval  officers,  and  I  am  proud  to  have  had 
this  experience.  My  respect  for  the  navy  increased  as  my  knowledge 
of  Captain  Scott  and  his  crew  increased.  Thank  you  for  the  confidence 
yon  have  sdways  shown  in  us  of  the  Morning ;  it  has  always  assisted  ns. 
We  always  felt  we  were  being  supported  the  whole  time.  Sir,  I  thank 
you. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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By  HUGH  ROBERT  MILL,  D.So. 

It  iit  the  causal  idea  in  geography  which  makes  the  science  rich  and 
fall  of  human  interest,  and  the  object  of  the  present  article  is  to  indicate, 
in  a  particular  case,  the  broad  lines  along  which  this  idea  works,  and  to 
give  snch  concrete  instances  as  may  help  the  reader  to  follow  them  farther 
tnd  apply  them  more  completely.  In  treating  England  and  Wales  from 
the  purely  geographical  standpoint,  the  aim  is  thus  not  to  state  facts 
which  may  be  new  to  the  reader,  but  rather  to  supply  a  framework  in 
which  the  familiar  facts  fit  naturally,  and  by  their  placing  throw  light 
upon  each  other  and  the  whole. 

(Geologists  have  pointed  out  that  the  nature  and  arrangement  of 
the  rocks  determine  the  way  in  which  climatic  conditions  act  upon  and 
shape  the  land  into  hill  and  valley  or  plain.  But  this  is  only  the 
beginning  of  a  vast  and  complicated  system  of  mutually  interacting 
agencies.  The  land-forms,  produced  originally  by  climatic  influences, 
affect  in  their  turn  the  incidence  of  wind  and  rain  so  as  to  give  rise  to 
local  climates  of  great  interest  and  importance.  Climate  and  land- 
surface  together  affect  the  distribution  of  vegetation  and  the  nature  of 
plant  associations,  and  this  distribution  also  reacts  upon  both  the  climate 
and  the  land-surfaca.  All  these  influences  bear  upon  the  distribution  of 
animals,  and  play  their  part  in  deciding  the  places  of  human  settlement 
and  the  lines  of  human  movement,  and  finally  human  energy  reacts  upon 
every  element  of  the  complex  geographical  environment,  and  that  more 
effectively  than  any  of  the  unconscious  activities  of  nature. 

The  form  and  elevation  of  the  land -surface  are  the  most  important 
geographical  conditions  at  any  particular  epoch  of  time.  Although  they 
are  constantly  changing  on  account  of  the  action  of  all  the  forms  of 
activity  which  they  direct  by  offering  unequal  resistance,  the  process  is 
10  slow  that,  except  in  a  few  instances,  it  is  of  no  importance  within 
the  range  of  human  history.  Viewed  in  relation  to  the  vistas  of  geo¬ 
logical  time,  the  hills  may  be  fleeting  shadows  and  the  coasts  changing 
forms,  but  geographically,  save  for  the  small  exceptions  referred  to,  the 
hills  are  eternal  and  the  coasts  are  boundaries  that  cannot  be  passed. 
The  permanence  of  physical  configuration  in  relation  to  human  history 
it  a  fact  that  should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  It  constitutes  one  of  the 
clearest  lines  of  division  separating  the  fields  of  geography  and  geology: 

The  fundamental  conditions  of  vertical  relief  and  coast-development 
in  England  and  Wales  are  shown  with  beautiful  clearness  in  the  map, 
where  they  appear  alone,  on  a  somewhat  small  scale  it  is  true,  but  un- 
obtcured  by  artificial  boundary  lines  or  the  names  of  towns  or  counties. 


*  To  accompany  a  map  embodying  the  nomenclature  of  the  physical  features  of 
Kogland  and  Wales.  Map,  p.  708.  This  map  was  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  Q.  Bartholomew, 
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Strictly  speaking,  the  large  island  of  Great  Britain  should  he  described 
as  a  single  unit,  yet  it  is  surprising  how  distinct  the  northern  and  southern 
portions  are,  physically  as  well  as  historically ;  and  there  is  no  violence 
done  to  fact  by  treating  England  and  Wales  by  themselves.  The  coists 
are  more  uniform  in  outline,  less  indented,  and  far  less  deeply  fringed 
by  off-lying  islands  than  those  of  Scotland ;  but,  as  in  the  northern 
kingdom,  the  east  coast  is  simpler  and  less  indented  than  the  west. 

From  the  month  of  the  Tweed  on  the  extreme  north  in  lat  55°  48' 
to  Lizard  Head  on  the  extreme  south  in  49°  58',  there  is  a  range  of 
nearly  six  degrees  in  latitude ;  and  from  Lowestoft  in  long.  1°  56'  E. 
to  Ijand’s  End  in  5°  43'  W.,  there  is  a  range  of  7^  degrees  in  longitude, 
corresponding  to  a  difference  of  half  an  hour  in  time.  If  the  extreme 
points  of  the  coast  were  joined  by  straight  lines  to  form  a  figure  resem¬ 
bling  a  triangle,  but  open  at  the  top,  the  eastern  side  would  measure  348 
miles,  the  southern  316  miles,  and  the  western  S.’id  miles.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  allowance  is  made  for  the  indentations  of  the  actual  outline,  the 
east  coast  is  found  to  measure  640  miles,  the  south  coast  545  miles,  and 
the  west  coast  as  much  as  1225  miles.  If  the  smallest  possible  length  of 
coast-line  be  represented  in  each  case  by  1,  the  actual  length  of  the  east 
coast  would  appear  as  1 '8,  of  the  south  coast  1*7,  and  of  the  west  coast  no 
less  than  3‘5 ;  in  other  words,  the  west  coast  is  twice  as  much  indented 
as  the  east  or  south. 

The  indentations  of  the  coast  are  sufficiently  large  and  numerous  to 
secure  that  no  point  in  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  is  more  than 
75  miles  from  the  sea.  The  most  inland  part  of  the  country  is  a  narrow 
strip  stretching  from  Buckingham  to  near  Birmingham.  The  narrow¬ 
ness  of  the  southern  part  of  the  North  Sea  and  of  the  eastern  end  of  the 
English  Channel  enable  the  great  land  mass  of  the  neighVtouring  continent 
to  influence  the  climate  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  south-east  of 
England,  thus  extending  the  area  of  typically  inland  country. 

'The  three  coasts  of  England  appear  even  more  dissimilar  when  con¬ 
sidered  in  relation  to  the  land  behind  them  and  the  sea  in  front  The 
nnindented  east  coast  borders  the  Eastern  Plain  for  the  whole  distance 

and  the  ncmcnclatore  upon  it  originaU  d  in  a  discuseion  at  a  mefting  of  the  Itcseaidi 
D<  Iiarlmcnt  of  the  Itoyal  Geographical  Society  upon  a  paper  by  Dr.  H.  R.  A 
sail-committee  of  the  Research  Committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Chisholm,  Mr.  H.  J. 
Mackinder,  and  Dr.  H.  R.  Mill,  was  appointol  to  suggest  a  nomenclature  for  the 
larger  features  of  the  relief  of  England  and  Wales,  especially  for  such  features  ai 
were  without  definite  names  for  their  whole  extent.  This  Committee  proposed  s 
scries  of  names,  endeavouring  to  introduce  none  which  were  not  in  harmony  with 
the  general  character  of  English  place-names.  The  proposals  were  discussed  in 
the  Research  Committee,  and  remitted  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Geographiosl 
iSociety,  by  which,  after  further  discussion  and  some  modification,  they  were  approreA 
Although  the  nomenclature  proposed  by  the  Committee  and  approved  by  the  Societj 
is  adopted,  the  article  cannot  claim  to  express  more  than  the  individual  views  d 
the  author. 
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between  the  chalk  promontories  of  Flamborough  Head  and  the  South 
Foreland.  It  is  broken  by  the  large  and  shallow  estuaries  of  the 
Humljer,  the  Wash,  and  the  Thames.  The  estuary  of  the  Thames  opening 
opposite  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine,  in  a  sense  made  London ;  but  the 
town  has  grown  to  such  importance  that  to  the  sailor  the  whole  estuary 
is  known  as  London  River,  and  technically  the  Port  of  London  includes 
all  the  waterways  and  docks  between  London  Bridge  and  the  Nore.  Both 
the  Thames  and  the  Humber  early  became,  and  have  always  continued 
to  be,  great  centres  of  maritime  trade  with  the  Continent;  but  the 
Wash  is  too  shallow  for  modern  ships,  and  except  for  Harwich— a  ferry- 
port  to  the  Continent — none  of  the  smaller  estuaries  or  coast  towns 
are  more  than  fishing  ports  or  pleasure  resorts.  North  of  Flamborough 
Head  the  coast  is  steeper  and  higher,  the  estuaries,  though  small  and 
narrow,  lead  into  regions  of  mineral  wealth,  so  that  they  could  be 
profitably  deepened  to  admit  the  largest  vessels  for  the  export  of  coal 
and  manufactures  of  iron  and  chemicals.  Thus  the  Tees  has  given 
rise  to  the  iron-exporting  and  ship-building  ports  of  Middlesbrough  and 
Hartlepool ;  the  Wear  gives  access  to  the  great  steel-ship  building  town 
of  Sunderland  ;  and  the  narrow  estuary  of  the  inky  Tyne  has  l>ecome  one 
long  seaport  for  sending  out  coal,  chemicals,  and  shif^s  and  munitions  of 
war  from  Shields  at  the  mouth  to  Newcastle  at  the  head  of  navigation. 

Tbe  North  Sea  stretches  as  a  shallow  and  often  a  very  stormy  sheet 
of  water  towards  the  Continent.  Depths  exceeding  30  fathoms  do  not 
occur  south  of  the  latitude  of  Flamborough  Head,  and  the  deepest 
water  between  any  part  of  the  east  coast  of  England  and  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  Continent  reaches  50  fathoms  only  in  one  small  patch. 
The  floor  of  the  North  Sea  rises  in  the  centre  to  a  large  plateau  known 
as  the  Dogger  Bank,  on  which  the  depth  varies  from  20  to  less  than  10 
fathoms.  South  of  the  Dogger,  the  sea- bed  is  curiously  ridged  and 
furrowed  by  long  banks  and  “  pits  ”  running  nearly  parallel  to  the 
coast,  each  of  which  has  been  discovered  and  sounded  out  by  the  fisher¬ 
men  who  have  from  time  immemorial  reaped  the  ever-ripe  harvest  of 
the  flat-fish  of  the  North  Sea.  The  soles  and  plaice  bred  in  the  shallow 
water  of  the  Eastern  Grounds  bordering  the  continental  shore  migrate 
as  they  approach  maturity  towards  the  central  and  western  banks,  so 
that  large-sized  fish  were  probably  always  more  numerous  oflF  the  coast 
of  England  than  near  the  Dutch  and  German  ports.  In  their  time  one 
or  another  of  the  pits  or  banks  became  famous  for  the  abundance  or 
the  quality  of  its  fish,  and  in  the  days  of  line-fishing  and  of  trawling 
smacks,  the  fishing  villages  adjacent  to  these  grounds  became  places  of 
local  importance.  The  introduction  of  steam  trawlers  and  of  steam 
fish-carriers  changed  the  relation  of  the  east  coast  fishing  grounds  and 
fishing  villages.  The  chief  concern  being  to  bring  the  fish  quickly  to 
the  market,  the  trade  has  become  concentrated  to  a  remarkable  extent 
in  the  Thames,  where  the  steam  carriers,  coming  direct  from  the  fishing 
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fleets  at  sea,  run  right  up  to  Billingsgate  Market,  and  at  Grimsby,  at 
the  Humber  mouth,  where  good  dock  accommodation  and  an  excellent 
railway  service  bring  the  trawlers  of  the  Northern  Grounds  into 
communication  with  all  parts  of  the  country.  Hull,  Yarmouth,  and 
Lowestoft  also  derive  benefit  from  the  North  Sea  fisheries,  and  owe 
much  of  their  importance  to  that  cause. 

Where  the  North  Sea  meets  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic  in  the  Strait  of 
Dover,  the  narrowing  of  the  dividing  sea  gives  rise  to  the  passenger 
traffic  with  the  Continent  which  has  been  the  making  of  Dover  and 
Folkestone.  The  strategic  as  well  as  the  commercial  importance  of 
Dover,  commanding  as  it  does  the  two  seas,  has  justified  the  enormous 
expense  of  constructing  a  great  naval  and  commercial  harbour  on  one 
of  the  most  unpromising  sites  along  the  whole  coast,  and  has  given  rise 
to  keen  controversy  as  to  the  political  wisdom  of  sanctioning  attempts 
to  build  a  bridge  or  bore  a  tunnel  to  overcome  the  insularity  of  Britain 
and  give  access  by  rail  to  foreign  countries. 

The  south  coast  faces  a  deeper  sea  than  does  the  east,  but  one  less 
adapted  for  fishing  by  means  of  the  trawl ;  and,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  mackerel,  pilchard,  and  herring  fishery  of  the  west,  little  develop¬ 
ment  has  resulted  from  that  industry.  The  shelter  afforded  by  the 
Isle  of  Wight  to  the  channels  of  Spithead  and  the  Solent,  and  the  depth 
of  Southampton  Water,  running  inland  to  within  two  hours  by  rail  of 
London,  have  given  immense  and  growing  importance  to  the  centre  of 
the  south  coast.  The  commercial  harbour  of  Southampton,  the  port 
for  passenger  embarkation  to  South  Africa  and  by  several  lines  to 
America,  finds  its  navel  counterpart  in  Portsmouth.  The  narrowing  of 
the  English  Channel  between  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Portland  Bill  on 
the  north,  and  the  peninsula  of  Brittany  on  the  south,  gives  occasion 
to  the  most  westerly  line  of  cross-channel  traffic  from  Weymouth  and 
Southampton  to  France  and  the  Channel  Islands. 

The  western  extremity  of  the  south  coast  partakes  of  the  general 
character  of  the  west.  Deep  inlets  running  far  into  the  land  form 
magnificent  natural  harbours,  in  the  finest  of  which — Plymouth  Sound 
— lie  the  naval  dockyards  of  Devonport.  Here  the  development  of  a 
large  trade  in  the  transfer  of  passengers  and  mails  carried  by  ocean 
liners  depends  only  on  the  ability  of  the  railways  to  give  rapid  com¬ 
munication  with  the  great  centres  of  population,  and  an  improved  train 
service  has  brought  Plymouth  almost  as  near  London  in  point  of  time 
as  Liverpool  is. 

The  west  coast  opens  upon  the  Atlantic  obliquely  through  St.  George’s 
Channel,  and  for  the  most  part  it  faces  the  turbulent  Irish  sea,  the 
depths  of  which  are  similar  to  those  of  the  English  Channel,  and  greater 
than  those  of  the  North  Sea.  The  edge  of  the  continental  shelf  with 
soundings  of  100  fathoms  runs  from  Ushant  to  off  the  west  of  Ireland, 
at  right  angles  to  the  English  and  the  Bristol  Channels,  so  that  vessels 
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even  in  a  fog  can  find  soundings  and  know  their  position  long  before 
there  is  any  danger  of  running  ashore.  No  other  gateway  of  maritime 
oomtnerce  is  so  efBoiently  guarded  by  Nature  against  risk  of  shipwreck. 
Two  important  inlets,  the  large  and  wide  Bristol  Channel  and  the 
narrow  Mersey  estuary,  run  far  into  the  land,  one  to  the  south  and  one 
to  the  north  of  the  bold  projection  of  Wales.  The  Bristol  Channel, 
originally  of  value  as  an  ocean  highway  leading  to  Bristol,  has  now 
greater  importance  from  the  ready  outlet  it  affords  to  the  coal-shipping 
ports  of  Cardiff,  Barry,  Swansea,  and  Newport  along  its  northern  shore. 
The  Mersey  is  the  chief  entrance  for  American  and  West  African  trade 
to  the  densely  peopled  northern  industrial  area,  most  of  the  goods  being 
landed  or  loaded  in  the  docks  of  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead.  It  is  the 
entrance,  also,  for  the  growing  traffic  by  direct  steamers  through  the 
ship-canal  to  Manchester. 

The  block  of  Wales  separating  south-western  from  north-western 
England  runs  out  into  two  promontories  separated  by  the  wide  sweep 
of  Cardigan  Bay.  The  southern  promontory  is  cleft  by  Milford  Haven, 
a  harbour  which  has  lost  the  advantage  of  its  fine  geographical  position 
from  the  sea  on  account  of  its  unfortunate  geographical  position  from 
the  land,  lying  as  it  does  remote  from  the  great  centres.  The  northern 
promontory  is  the  low  island  of  Anglesey,  where  Holyhead,  being 
almost  in  the  straight  line  from  London  to  Dublin,  is  naturally  the 
chief  port  for  communication  with  Ireland.  Northward  of  the  Mersey 
the  sandy  plain  of  Lancashire  fronts  a  low  shore,  where  a  few  small 
.ports  struggle  against  great  natural  difficulties.  Barrow,  one  of  the 
most  purely  artificial  seaports  in  the  country,  draws  its  prosperity  from 
the  iron  and  coal  deposits  of  the  margin  of  the  Lake  District.  The 
west  coast  of  England  terminates  in  the  sandy  shallows  and  treacherous 
tides  of  the  Solway,  an  inlet  of  the  sea  resembling  the  Wash  in  its 
economic  inutility. 

The  surface  of  England  stands  in  close  relationship  to  the  nature  of 
the  underlying  rocks,  and  the  influence  of  the  broad  geological  divisions 
can  be  traced  through  all  the  geographical  distributions.  Looked  at  as 
a  whole.  South  Britain  is  divisible  into  three  parts.  The  Western 
Division  comprises  three  masses  of  uplands,  all  composed  of  ancient 
rocks  much  penetrated  by  old  volcanic  outbursts,  and  each  attaining  a 
maximum  elevation  exceeding  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Northern 
mass  includes  the  Cheviots,  the  Lake  District,  and  the  Pennine  Chain  ; 
the  Western  consists  of  Wales  and  the  bordering  hill  ranges ;  and  the 
Southern  occupies  the  peninsula  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  The  Eastern 
Division  corresponds  with  the  region  of  the  Jurassic,  Cretaceous,  and 
more  recent  rocks.  Few  points  within  it  attain  an  elevation  so  great  as 
1000  feet,  and  the  hills  which  ridge  its  surface  are  for  the  most  part 
escarpments,  steep  on  one  side  and  gently  sloping  on  the  other.  The 
hard  ancient  rocks,  with  their  treasure  of  the  Coal  Measures  and  their 
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volcanic  dykes  and  bosses,  are  buried  far  beneath  the  surface.  Between 
the  two  divisions  the  third  stretches  as  a  transition  zone  popularly 
known  in  its  central  part  as  The  Midlands,  but  that  name  was  not 
adopted  for  the  map.  On  the  south  and  east  this  corresponds  with  the 
plain  of  Lias  clay,  on  the  north  and  west  with  the  plain  of  the  Triassic 
re«l  rocks  separating  the  groups  of  the  Western  Division.  ■ 

The  rivers  of  England  and  Wales  necessarily  radiate  from  the  ele-  | 
vated  masses  of  land  and  flow  across  the  bordering  plains  to  the  sea ;  i 
but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  the  i 

Humber,  no  streams  rising  in  the  Western  Division  cross  the  Eastern  ; 

Division  on  their  way  to  the  sea.  . 

The  climate  of  England  and  Wales  is  influenced  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  configuration  of  the  land.  If  the  land  were  flat  and  of 
uniform  level  the  only  factors  affecting  climate  would  be  the  heat 
received  from  the  sun,  which  would  diminish  uniformly  from  south  to 
north,  and  the  prevailing  wind,  which  would  blow  on  the  whole  from  j 
some  point  between  south-west  and  west-south-west.  The  result  would  [j 
be  that  in  summer,  when  the  sun  is  powerful,  temperature  would  be 
highest  in  the  south  and  lowest  in  the  north  ;  and  in  winter,  when  the  : 

sun  is  feeble,  temperature  would  l)e  highest  in  the  west  where  the  | 

warm  air  from  the  Atlantic  exercises  its  full  influence,  and  lowest  in  | 
the  east.  The  temperature  would,  in  addition,  be  more  extreme — hotter  | 
in  summer  and  colder  in  winter — than  the  latitude  warrants  in  the  j 
centre  of  England  on  account  of  its  distance  from  the  sea,  and  in  the  1 
south-east  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  Continent.  The  rainfall  I 
would  l>e  nearly  uniform  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  country,  although 
in  the  region  of  more  extreme  temperature  it  would  be  lesson  the  whole, 
while  the  falls  in  thunderstorms  would  be  greater. 

In  reality  the  climate  varies  greatly  from  point  to  point,  the  con¬ 
ditions  stated  above  being  modified  in  the  most  intricate  and  interesting 
way  by  the  configuration  of  the  ground.  The  temperature  of  the  air 
falls  off,  as  the  height  above  sea-level  increases,  at  the  rate  of  I'  Fahr.  for 
each  3<K)  feet,  so  that  places  on  the  high  moorlands  rising  to  looO'feet 
or  more  are  permanently,  and  at  all  seasons,  at  least  5”  colder  than 
places  in  the  same  latitude  at  sea-level.  Where  the  land  slojws 
towards  the  south,  the  rays  of  the  sun  fall  more  nearly  perpendicularly 
on  the  surface,  and  their  heating  power  is  consequently  greater ;  while 
where  the  land  slopes  towards  the  north,  the  rays  fall  more  obliquely, 
and  the  heating  power  is  less  than  on  level  ground ;  hence  local 
climates  of  very  different  character  exist  in  places  which  are  in  the 
same  latitude  and  have  the  same  height  above  the  sea.  The  wind, 
though  it  usually  blows  from  some  westerly  or  southerly  point  and  is 
relatively  warm,  frequently  comes  from  northerly  or  easterly  directions  | 
and  is  cold ;  and  it  necessarily  happens  that  places  on  the  east  coast,  or  j 
on  the  eastern  side  of  high  masses  of  land,  are  more  exposed  to  harsh  j 
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•nd  inclement  weather  than  those  on  the  western  slopes.  Where  a  range 
of  hills  or  a  line  of  cliffs  protects  a  favoured  spot  from  north  and  east 
and  leaves  it  open  to  south  and  west,  the  warmest  climate  possible  to 
our  islands  is  produced,  though  it  may  be  in  a  very  small  area,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  sea-margin  at  Bournemouth  and  Torquay.  It  is  to 
this  cause  rather  than  to  their  position  in  latitude  that  the  mildness  of 
the  seaside  towns  of  the  south  coast  is  due ;  while  the  sharp  bracing 
climate  of  the  Yorkshire  coast  and  moors  is  in  its  turn  the  result  of 
exposure  to  easterly  and  northerly  winds  rather  than  of  latitude. 

The  effect  of  configuration  upon  climate  is  most  marked  in  the  case 
of  rainfall.  Moisture-laden  wind  may  blow  over  a  level  expanse  of 
country  and  produce  little  precipitation,  but  when  it  encounters  a  slope 
and  is  forced  to  rise  into  the  cooler  regions  of  the  upper  air  condeusation 
increases  rapidly,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  the  rainfall  of  the  land 
increases  with  its  altitude.  The  effect  is,  however,  probably  due  to 
slope  as  well  as  to  height,  a  steep  hill  causing  the  air  to  ascend  for  some 
time  after  the  summit  is  passed,  and  so  producing  the  maximum  fall  of 
rain  a  little  distance  beyond  the  summit  on  the  leeward  side.  On 
account  of  this  relationship,  and  because  of  the  shelter  afforded  by  a  mass 
of  high  land  to  a  plain  to  leeward,  the  rainfall  map  of  England  and 
AVales,  while  it  corresponds  very  closely  to  the  map  of  vertical  relief, 
resembles  a  blurred  impression.  The  famous  centre  of  high  rainfall  at 
The  Stye  and  Seathwaite  in  the  Lake  District,  and^the  scarcely  less  wet 
valleys  on  the  east  of  Snowdon,  owe  their  character  for  intense  wetness 
to  this  fact.  The  highest  average  rainfall  occurs  in  the  mountains  of 
Wales,  the  Lake  District,  the  Cheviots,  and  the  Pennine  Chain  ;  and  to 
a  less  marked  degree  on  the  high  moors  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  and 
along  the  lines  of  the  Cotteswold  and  Chiltern  Hills,  the  Chalk  Downs, 
and  the  W’’olds  of  Lincoln  and  York.  A  narrow  zone  of  low  rainfall 
borders  the  coast  on  the  west  as  well  as  on  the  east,  and  whenever  a 
plain  stretches  inland,  it  forms  a  region  of  low  rainfall.  Even  a 
comparatively  narrow  valley  running  up  amongst  hills  maintains 
a  lower  rainfall  along  its  floor  than  prevails  on  the  bordering  heights. 
Shelter  also  plays  its  part,  and  all  causes  conspire  to  make  the  driest 
region  of  England  the  inland  portion  of  the  low  Eastern  Plain  which 
extends  from  the  Humber  to  the  Thames.  The  great  dry  area  of 
England  stretches  westward  to  the  Severn  valley,  and  it  is  surprising 
to  find  how  low  a  mean  annual  rainfall  prevails  close  under  the  Welsh 
mountains,  which  drain  the  sea  wind  of  its  moisture.  It  sometimes 
appears  that  the  rainfall  begins  to  diminish  with  altitude  after  a 
certain  height  above  sea- level  is  past ;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the 
exposed  position  of  the  rain  gauges  on  high  hill-sides  causes  increased 
loss  of  rain  on  account  of  eddies  set  up  by  the  wind  about  the  gauge. 

Vegetation  is  perhaps  even  more  sensitive  to  variations  of  tempera¬ 
ture  and  rainfall  than  to  changes  of  soil,  though  in  this  connection 
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it  must  be  noticed  that  a  stiff  clay  subsoil,  as  in  the  Fenland,  may  retard 
the  drainage  of  low  flat  land  to  snch  a  degree  as  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  a  low  rainfall  and  produce  a  humid  climate  nourishing  a 
marshy  vegetation.  The  profitable  cultivation  of  all  farm  crops  ceases 
at  a  comparatively  low  elevation,  and  above  1500  feet,  alike  in  the  south 
and  in  the  north,  the  vegetation  is  reduced  to  the  plant-associations 
typical  of  moorlands — heather,  fern,  and  mosses ;  trees  have  disappeared, 
and  except  when  the  moor  is  drained  and  cultivated,  grass  does  not 
predominate.  When  the  land  rises  to  2500  feet  or  over,  the  surface  is 
usually  of  bare  stones,  scantily  starred  by  a  few  stunted  plants  growing 
in  the  slight  shelter  between  them. 

Since  cultivation  is  possible  in  the  lower  grounds  only,  it  follows 
that  the  higher  regions  of  the  countrj'  are  practically  without  popula¬ 
tion  except  where  mineral  resources  are  abundant  and  valuable.  The 
highest  land,  though  of  little  use  even  for  sheep  pasture,  is  essential  to 
the  life  of  the  large  towns  of  the  valleys  penetrating  the  high  moor¬ 
lands,  and  even  to  those  of  the  more  distant  plains,  for  the  collection  of 
the  rainfall  in  reservoirs  for  water-supply.  So  great  is  the  demand  for 
water  in  large  towns,  that  there  is  now  scarcely  an  uninhabited  moor 
or  upland  in  the  whole  Pennine  chain  which  has  not  been  set  apart  for 
water-suppl}',  and  in  most  cases  efforts  are  made  to  remove  all  possible 
causes  of  pollution  by  keeping  the  ground  free  from  crops  or  live  stock. 

The  elevation  and  configuration  in  the  Eastern  Division  exercise  no 
direct  influence  on  population,  as  no  part  rises  above  the  limits  of 
pasture,  and  very  little  is  above  the  zone  of  profitable  cultivation.  An 
indirect  influence  is,  however,  produced  by  the  geological  formation, 
for  the  hills  are  permeable  masses  of  chalk,  limestone,  or  sandstone 
upon  which  no  surface  water  is  available,  while  the  plains  are  covered 
with  stiff  clay,  through  which  the  water-bearing  rocks  may  be  reached 
at  no  great  depth.  Hence  in  the  Eastern  Division  also  the  hill  ridges, 
though  often  traversed  for  long  distances  by  high-roads,  are  devoid  of 
population,  which  throngs  densely  on  the  low  ground.  The  Lincoln 
Edge,  the  Chiltern  Hills,  and  in  an  even  more  interesting  way  the 
Weald,  supply  excellent  illustrations  of  this  fact. 

Speaking  broadly,  and  of  course  excepting  seaports,  the  geological 
rather  than  the  hypsographical  map  explains  the  distribution  of  popu¬ 
lation  in  England  and  Wales.  Wherever  mineral  wealth  or  easily 
reached  underground  water  is  found,  there  are  towns  or  close  chains  of 
villages ;  where  neither  is  to  be  had,  there  are  strips  of  country,  even 
within  50  miles  of  London,  which  are  totally  uninhabited.  It  must  be 
noted,  however,  that  when  it  is  possible  to  sink  deep  wells,  or  when  it 
becomes  profitable  to  pump  a  supply  of  water  from  a  distance,  as  in  the 
parts  of  the  Xorth  Downs  nearest  London,  modem  residences  have 
sprung  up  in  large  numbers,  an  accessible  water-supply  having  been 
the  one  thing  lacking  for  a  dense  population. 
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The  Western  Division. — The  Cheviots  form  the  most  northerly  mass 
of  high  land  in  England ;  the  northern  part,  indeed,  belongs  to  the 
Southern  Uplands  of  Scotland.  The  Cheviots  are  grassy  hills  famishing 
excellent  pasturage  for  sheep,  and  giving  rise  to  numerous  rivers  which 
flow  to  the  North  Sea,  a  number  of  south-flowing  tributaries  uniting 
in  the  T^me,  the  narrow  valley  of  which  is  joined  by  the  T^me  Gap  to  a 
valley  draining  to  the  Solway,  and  the  two  completely  isolate  the 
Cheviots  from  the  Pennine  Chain.  Through  this  gap  runs  the  direct 
railway  between  Carlisle  and  Newcastle,  and  along  its  northern  slope 
the  Homans  built  their  great  wall  against  the  Caledonians. 

The  Pennine  Chain  mns  southward  from  the  Tyne  Gap  as  a  broad 
moorland,  loftiest  on  the  western  side,  where  it  rises  in  summits  of 
nearly  3000  feet,  and  sending  rivers  towards  the  east  through  long 
dales,  the  home  of  the  sparse  pastoral  population  of  former  days.  In 
the  Crossfell  section  the  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  of  the  high  moor¬ 
lands  give  place  upon  the  eastern  flanks  to  the  Coal  Measures,  and  the 
lower  valleys  are  the  site  of  a  dense  coal-mining  and  iron-manufacturing 
population,  the  outlet  fur  whose  industry*  is  through  the  seaports  of  the 
Tyne,  Wear,  and  Tees.  Crossfell  itself  is  the  culminating  summit 
of  the  remarkably  steep  and  straight  escarpment  which  bounds  the 
Eden  Valley  and  faces  the  gentler  heights  of  the  Lake  District,  form¬ 
ing  the  nearest  approach  to  the  appearance  of  a  mountain  range  in 
England. 

The  Wheraside  section  of  the  Northern  Pennines  extends  as  a  more 
broken  and  broader  mountainous  group  from  the  valley  of  the  Greta,  a 
tributaiy  of  the  Tees,  to  the  Aire  Gap,  where  the  valleys  of  the  Aire 
and  the  Kibble  nearly  meet.  On  the  west  it  closely  adjoins  the  Lake 
District ;  on  the  east  its  long  dales  widen  as  they  descend  between 
spurs  of  moorland  to  the  broad  Vale  of  York.  Health  and  pleasure 
resorts,  such  as  Harrogate  and  Ilkley,  have  arisen  to  take  advantage  of 
the  fine  air  of  the  moors,  the  climate  being  in  some  instances  the  most 
valuable  of  the  natural  advantages. 

Southward  from  the  Aire  Gap  the  Pennine  Chain  contracts  in 
breadth,  and  the  Southern  Pennines,  after  rising  to  2088  feet  in  the 
wild  limestone  plateau  of  Eindersoout  in  the  High  Peak  District,  sub¬ 
sides  southwards  in  a  series  of  radiating  spurs  separated  by  the  romantic 
river  valleys  of  Derbyshire.  This  section  of  the  Pennine  Chain  is  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  three.  The  Coal  Measures  crop  out  both  on  the 
eastern  and  the  western  slopes,  giving  to  both  sides  of  the  country 
the  character  of  mining  and  manufacturing  districts.  Chains  of  towns 
of  every'  size  run  through  the  lower  valleys.  Some  of  these  are  mere 
aggregates  of  mean  houses,  sheltering  miners  and  factory  hands,  stretched 
for  dreary  miles  along  the  wind-swept  upland  valleys ;  others  are  great 
cities  on  the  plain.  Manchester  and  Oldham,  with  their  satellite 
towns,  stretch  almost  to  Liverpool  over  the  Cheshire  Plain  on  the  west 
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Leeds,  Bradford,  and  Shedield  cling  closer  to  the  hills  on  the  east,  and 
form,  with  other  woollen-weaving  towns  of  the  West  Riding,  a  zone  of 
seething  urban  life  between  the  desolate  uplands  west  of  them  and  the 
quiet  agricultural  Vale  of  York  to  the  east.  Almost  every  valley  in 
this  section  has  its  railway,  and  several  are  traversed  by  canals.  The 
lofty  ridge  separating  Lancashire  from  Yorkshire  is  surmounted  by 
chains  of  locks  on  the  canals,  crossed  at  the  passes  by  several  railways, 
and  pierced  by  others  in  tunnels  several  miles  in  length.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  instances  in  the  geography  of  the  British  Isles  of  a 
natural  barrier  of  a  somewhat  formidable  kind  overcome  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  trade  necessity.  Sheep  are  still  pastured  on  the  slope  of  the 
moors,  though  practically  all  the  wool  employed  in  the  manufactures  is 
now  imported.  In  some  of  the  remoter  valleys  semi-domestic  industries, 
especially  paper-making  on  a  small  scale,  still  linger,  the  motive-power 
being  supplied  by  water;  but  the  coal-mines  now  determine  the  sites  of 
all  important  manufacturing  towns. 

As  in  most  regions  of  pronounced  oonfiguration,  the  boundaries  of 
political  divisions  in  the  Pennine  Chain  follow  natural  features. 
The  watershed  running  from  north  to  south  forms,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  the  county  boundaries  between  Cumberland,  Westmorland, 
and  Lancashire  on  the  one  side,  and  Northumberland,  Durham, 
and  Yorkshire  on  the  other.  The  boundary  between  Durham  and 
Yorkshire  is  marked  throughout  by  the  river  Tees ;  though  usually 
the  dales  forming  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  are  natural  units,  in  which 
the  old  spirit  of  the  clannish  pride  and  perhaps  the  local  jealousy  of 
dalesmen  of  former  days  may  sometimes  still  be  traced. 

The  liake  District  is  a  remarkable  mountainous  region  separated 
from  the  Pennine  Chain  by  Shap  Fell  and  the  divergent  rivers  Eden 
and  Lune.  It  is  scored  radially  by  a  series  of  valleys  of  remarkable 
beauty,  most  of  them  containing  one  or  two  long  narrow  lakes  of 
considerable  depth.  Here  practically  all  the  natural  lakes  of  England 
are  comprised  within  a  circle  of  15  miles  radius.  The  region 
rejoices  in  an  excessive  rainfall,  due  to  its  abrupt  ascent  in  the  track  of 
the  prevailing  sea  wind,  and  it  is  of  little  economic  value  save  in  the 
coastal  plain,  where  there  are  coal  mines  and  seaports.  Its  few  in¬ 
habitants  depend  for  their  livelihood  mainly  on  the  tourists  attracted 
by  the  beauty  of  its  scenery  and  on  the  well-to-do  residents  to  whom 
its  literary  associations  make  it  a  congenial  home.  The  whole  district 
is  full  of  charm,  for  the  1)eauty  of  a  dry  day  in  a  land  of  rain  amply 
repays  the  patience  with  which  it  may  sometimes  be  awaited. 

Two  other  small  hill-groups,  not  unlike  miniature  Lake  Distrioti 
devoid  of  lakes,  separate  themselves  westward  from  the  Pennine 
Chain  and  spread  out  into  the  Cheshire  Plain.  These  have  no  com¬ 
prehensive  names  sanctioned  by  local  custom;  but  they  may  be 
called  after  the  ancient  forests  of  Bowland  and  of  Rossendale. 
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They  are  now  clusters  of  barren  hills  separated  by  valleys — the 
Bowland  Forest  group  only  silent  pasture,  the  Bossendale  crowded 
with  small  towns  of  factory  workers  and  miners,  with  the  great 
centres  of  Bolton,  Bury,  and  Bochdale  on  the  south,  and  Black¬ 
burn  and  Burnley  on  the  north.  Both  groups  are  diversified  by 
artificial  sheets  of  water  in  the  reservoirs,  some  of  which  rival  natural 
lakes  in  size. 

The  peninsula  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  has  a  distinct  individuality 
amongst  the  natural  regions  of  England.  Its  separation  from  the 
Eastern  Division  is  accentuated  by  the  small  plains  of  Somerset  and 
of  the  E.\e,  to  the  west  of  which  rise  the  typical  moorland  masses  of 
Exmoor  on  the  north  and  Dartmoor  on  the  south,  separated  by  the 
Plain  of  Devon.  These  moors  are  desolate  and  dreary  in  the  extreme, 
the  last  haunt  of  the  wild  red  deer,  and  no  more  hopeless  hold  for 
prisoners  of  war  could  well  be  imagined  than  the  huge  building  on 
Dartmoor,  erected  during  the  Napoleonic  struggle  and  now  the  most 
forbidding  convict  prison  in  the  country.  The  heights  in  Cornwall  are 
less  pronounced,  but  Bodmin  Moor  is  a  fitting  companion  to  the  moors 
of  Devon,  and  the  precipitous  cliffs  of  the  coast,  veined  with  ores  of 
cupper  and  tin,  afford  an  indication  of  the  resources  which  made 
Cornwall  a  place  of  importance  for  centuries,  and  at  one  time,  now 
many  years  ago,  a  leading  centre  of  original  scientific  work. 

AVales  acquires  its  semi-independent  position  as  an  integral  part 
of  South  Britain  from  historical  considerations ;  but  these  are  direct 
consequences  of  its  position  and  configuration.  Physically  the  Welsh 
Highlands  include  the  hills  of  Shropshire,  Hereford,  and  Gloucester 
west  of  the  Severn,  as  well  as  the  county  of  Monmouth,  which  is 
grouped  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  cs[iecially  for  statistics,  along 
with  Wales,  though  actually  part  of  England.  Although  the  Shroi)shiro 
hills  are  of  no  great  height,  they  are  picturesque  and  prominent 
features,  and  stand  in  close  agreement  with  the  geological  structure. 
The  Malvern  Hills  rise  in  the  A'ale  of  Severn  much  as  Charnwood  Forest 
rises  alK>ve  the  plain  of  the  red  rocks  in  the  north  of  the  Midlands. 

The  loftiest  and  most  picturesque  of  the  AVelsh  mountains  are  those 
of  the  north-west,  which  rise  in  two  distinct  divisions.  Of  these  the 
Snowdonian  group  culminates  at  3500  feet  in  Snowdon^  the  loftiest 
mountain  south  of  the  Scottish  Highlands.  Its  flanks  are  trenched 
by  valleys,  in  many  of  which  small  lakes  or  tarns  still  remain.  The 
whole  group  of  Snowdonia  has  a  very  high  rainfall  on  account  of  the 
abruptness  with  which  the  mountain  slopes  rise  from  the  level  of  the 
*68,  fronting  the  wet  west  wind.  This,  with  the  centre  of  the  Lake 
District  and  a  portion  of  the  North-Western  Highlands  of  Scotland,  can 
claim  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  few  spots  in  Europe  with  a 
mean  annual  rainfall  exceeding  100  inches.  The  industry  of  the 
district  lies  mainly  in  the  great  slate  quarries ;  but  the  coast  is  lined 
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by  health  resorts,  of  which  Llandudno,  by  reason  of  its  sheltered 
situation  and  mild,  dry  climate,  is  the  chief.  To  the  south  and  east, 
beyond  the  valley  of  the  Dee,  which  contains  Bala  Lake,  the  largest 
natural  body  of  fresh  water  in  Wales,  the  Berwyn  Mountains  form 
another  belt  of  high  ground  running  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
trend  of  Snowdonia.  While  the  steep  north-western  face  of  the 
mountain  group  drains  through  the  Dee  to  the  Mersey,  the  gentler 
south-eastern  slopes  discharge  the  copious  rainfall  through  long  valleys 
to  the  Severn.  In  one  of  these  a  great  reservoir — Lake  Vymwy,  as 
large  as  Coniston  Water — has  been  constructed  for  the  supply  of  water 
to  Liverpool.  The  great  reservoir  has  a  special  geographical  interest, 
for  it  has  been  formed  by  reconstituting  an  ancient  lake-bed,  and  so 
restoring  a  feature  of  pre-glacial  topography.  This  section  of  North 
Wales  is  for  the  most  part  uninhabited  except  for  villages  in  the 
valleys,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  population  continue  to  speak  no 
language  but  Welsh,  so  great  is  the  isolation  of  the  district  from 
external  intercourse. 

Mid-Wales,  between  the  valleys  of  the  Severn  and  the  Wye,  is  a 
rough  plateau  rising  on  the  east  and  still  higher  on  the  west  above  the 
level  of  the  centre.  The  eastern  elevations  culminate  in  Radnor  Forest, 
the  western  form  a  nearly  continuous  chain,  the  Mynydd  Bach,  runniog 
at  first  south  and  then  south-westward  from  Flynlimon.  On  the 
eastern  flanks  of  this  ridge  new  reservoirs  for  the  supply  of  water  to 
Birmingham  have  created  two  large  and  picturesque  lakes  in  the  valley 
of  the  Elan,  a  tributary  of  the  Wye,  one  of  which  is  as  large  as  Bala 
Lake,  the  other  inferior  only  to  Windermere  amongst  the  lakes  of  South 
Britain.  This  western  ridge  is  not  crossed  by  a  railway  for  nearly  60 
miles,  and  it  has  formed  an  almost  complete  barrier  to  communication 
between  east  and  west. 

The  South  Wales  uplands  are  separated  from  those  of  the  north  by 
the  Yale  of  Brecon,  through  which  the  Usk  flows  south-eastward.  They 
culminate  in  the  Brecon  Beacons,  the  slopes  leading  op  to  which  from 
the  south  are  deeply  scored  by  parallel  valleys  of  southward  drainage 
cutting  through  the  Coal  Measures,  and  consequently  the  scene  of 
enormous  activity  in  coal-mining  and  iron-smelting.  All  the  principal 
valleys,  and  many  steep  and  difficult  gorges,  are  traversed  by  railways 
linking  the  mines  and  blast-furnaces  with  Swansea,  Cardiff,  Barry,  and 
Newport,  tbe  ports  of  shipment  on  the  coast  of  the  Plain  of  Gwent. 
This  region  acquires  imperial  importance  from  its  mines  of  anthracite, 
the  smokeless  coal  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  furnaces  of  war¬ 
ships.  The  dense  populations  of  the  narrow  valleys  are  still  so  recent 
that  they  have  hardly  given  rise  to  any  towns ;  even  Merthyr  Tydvil  is 
in  plan  and  appearance  scarcely  more  than  an  overgrown  village, 
though  it  houses  over  100,000  inhabitants.  Barry  Dock  was  excavated 
in  1888  amongst  the  sand-dunes  on  a  desolate  piece  of  coast,  in  order  tc 
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afford  a  new  outlet  from  the  ooal-fields  of  the  high  valleys  to  the  sea, 
and  within  a  few  years  it  ranked  as  one  of  the  great  seaports  of  tlie 
world. 

The  compact  group  of  the  Black  Mountain  between  the  Usk  and  the 
Wye  is  a  wild  and  desolate  district,  though  on  the  margin  of  the  fruit¬ 
ful  plain  of  Hereford. 

The  Midlandt. — The  plain  which  surrounds  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Pennine  Chain,  separating  it  from  the  Midlands  on  the  south, 
and  from  Wales  on  the  south-west,  is  deepened  into  the  Yale  of  Trent 
trending  east  and  north,  and  the  Cheshire  Plain  trending  west  and  north. 
South  of  these  slight  depressions  the  Midlands  rise  to  an  undulating  plain 
some  hundreds  of  feet  above  sea -level.  For  the  most  part  this  district 
is  formed  of  the  Triassic  red  rocks,  through  which  coal  may  be 
reached  in  many  places,  and  so  there  have  arisen,  not  only  the  great 
commercial  centre  of  Manchester,  but  also  the  vast  industrial  aggre¬ 
gations  of  population  in  the  Potteries  about  Stoke  and  Hanley,  and 
in  the  Black  Country  to  the  north  and  west  of  Birmingham.  The 
development  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  Black  Country  has  a  some¬ 
what  remarkable  history,  for  when  the  old  ironworks  deserted  the 
forests  of  southern  and  eastern  England  on  pit-coal  taking  the  place  of 
charcoal  in  smelting,  coal-pits  were  at  hand  to  supply  the  ironworks 
near  Birmingham,  which  formerly  drew  their  supplies  of  charcoal  from 
the  Forest  of  Arden.  The  Midlands  are  diversified  by  hills  of  ancient 
rock  rising  like  islands  through  the  newer  strata  of  the  plain.  Of  these 
the  most  remarkable  are  Charnwood  Forest  to  the  north-east  and  the 
Wrekiu  to  the  north-west.  The  Vale  of  Severn  separates  this  region 
on  the  west  from  Wales,  and  forms  a  region  peculiarly  favoured  by 
soil  and  climate,  for  it  combines  the  warmth  of  the  west  with  the 
dryness  of  the  east. 

The  Eaetern  Division. — The  physical  character  of  the  Eastern  Division 
can  be  understood  best  when  the  geological  map  is  superimposed  upon 
that  of  configuration. 

The  predominant  features  are  the  long  lines  of  low  hills  of  limestone 
or  chalk  rising  with  a  steep  face  on  one  side,  usually  the  north  or  west, 
above  a  plain  of  clay,  and  sinking  with  a  gentle  slope  to  the  opposite 
side,  usually  the  south  or  east,  beneath  a  plain  of  clay  similar  to  the 
first,  so  far  as  appearance  is  concerned,  but  of  more  recent  origin 
geologically. 

The  line  of  limestone  hills,  forming  the  Oolitic  escarpment  of 
the  geologists,  commences  with  the  Cotteswolds,  which,  attaining  a 
maximum  height  of  1000  feet,  run  with  a  curved  front  along  the 
eastern  margin  of  the  Yale  of  Severn,  and  the  southern  margin  of 
the  Yale  of  Evesham.  The  hills  are  tunnelled  by  several  lines  of 
railway  on  their  way  from  London  to  the  west  of  England,  and  crossed 
hy  one  line  of  the  Great  Western,  as  well  as  a  canal,  winding  through 
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the  Gap  of  Stroud.  The  pasturage  on  these  hills  supplied  wool  hi  dd 
days  for  a  spinning  and  weaving  trade,  which  still  survives  in  the 
production  of  West  of  England  cloth.  The  line  of  the  Cotteswolds  i« 
continued  in  Edge  Hill,  and  further  to  the  north  in  the  leas  pronounced 
ridges  of  Northamptonshire ;  but  even  where  the  escarpment  fades  into 
the  low  Lincoln  Edge  or  a  mere  cliff  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Trent, 
it  remains  a  distinct  feature  in  the  landscape.  Beyond  the  Humber  the 
limestone  hills  reappear,  bounding  the  Yale  of  York,  on  the  east,  and 
rising  in  the  North  York  moors  and  the  Cleveland  Hills  to  just  over 
1000  feet.  In  the  Cleveland  Hills  overlooking  the  estuary  of  the  Tees 
valuable  ores  of  iron  occur,  and  have  been  the  determining  cause  of  the 
great  iron  industry  which  gave  rise  to  Middlesbrough.  The  plain  of 
Lias  clay  at  the  base  of  the  Oolitic  escarpment  forms  the  rich  agri¬ 
cultural  belt  of  the  Midlands,  with  Leicester  as  its  most  important  town, 
;ind  the  beautiful  sylvan  scenery  of  the  “  Dukeries,”  perhaps  the  most 
typically  English  landscape  in  the  country.  The  number  of  ancient 
towns,  of  no  great  size,  but  with  historic  names  which  belong  to  this 
belt  of  country,  is  worthy  of  note,  and  points  to  a  time  when  the  con¬ 
ditions  determining  the  distribution  and  growth  of  centres  of  population 
were  totally  different  from  those  now  in  force.  The  quiet  old  cathedral 
cities  and  market  towns  flourished  in  full  activity  when  the  Church 
had  a  monopoly  of  learning  and  the  farmer  a  monopoly  of  trade,  and 
they  naturally  failed  to  expand  with  the  growth  of  manufactures 
carried  on  by  means  of  mechanical  power. 

The  northern  line  of  Chalk  hills  rises  in  turn  over  a  rich  agricul¬ 
tural  plain  of  clay,  under  which  the  gentle  slopes  of  the  Limestone  hills 
dip,  and  forms  a  series  of  bare  and  rounded  heights  without  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  valuable  only  for  pasture.  They  run  through  Dorset  as  the 
Western  and  the  Purbeck  Downs,  form  the  northern  edge  of  Salisbury 
Plain,  and  then  the  short  chain  of  the  White  Horse  Downs  leading  to 
the  central  portion  known  as  the  Chiltem  Hills,  which  sink  north¬ 
eastward  into  the  East  Anglian  Ridge,  reappear  again  beyond  the  Wash 
in  the  Lincoln  Wolds,  and  beyond  the  Humber  in  the  Yorkshire  Wolds, 
which  end  grandly  in  the  white  chalk  cliff  of  Flamborough  Head.  On 
the  clays  and  water-bearing  Greensands  at  the  base  of  the  Chalk  escarp¬ 
ment  there  is  almost  everywhere  a  line  of  villages  and  small  towns 
where  the  scanty  population  of  purely  pastoral  and  agricultural  parishes 
is  concentrated.  The  continuity  of  the  Chalk  hills  is  more  geological 
than  geographical ;  at  their  highest  they  are  completely  cut  through 
by  rivers,  as  in  the  Thames  Gap  below  Oxford,  which  draws  a  natural 
line  between  the  Upper  Thames  Basin,  formed  by  converging  valleys  on 
the  long  slope  of  the  Cotteswolds,  and  the  Lower  Thames  Valley,  which 
lies  on  the  London  Clay.  Towards  the  east  the  Chilterns  sink. to  s 
mere  ridge  on  the  great  Eastern  Plain,  which  sweeps  through  the  east 
of  England  from  the  ostuary  of  the  Thames  to  the  Vale  of  York. 
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The  Eastern  Plain  is  lowest  in  its  central  portion  around  the  shallow 
Wash,  where  it  forms  the  almost  Dutch  district  of  the  Fenland,  a  sort  of 
asncer  of  clay  filled  with  a  nearly  level  sheet  of  silt  and  peat.  Some 
of  it  is  below  mean  tide  level.  Much  of  it  has  been  artificially  drained 
and  embanked,  and  wherever  a  bed  of  gravel  or  some  portion  of  the 
nnderlying  rocks  penetrates  the  surface  and  rises  more  than  25  feet 
above  the  sea,  it  forms  the  site  of  an  ancient  town  clustered  pictu¬ 
resquely  round  a  still  more  ancient  church.  Ely  with  its  cathedral  is 
the  finest  type  of  a  purely  Fenland  city. 

The  lower  Thames  valley  occupies  a  hollow  in  the  Chalk  filled 
with  clay  and  gravel,  and  its  low  level  and  gentle  slope  allows  the 
tidal  influence  to  extend  a  very  long  distance  from  the  sea.  Here  at 
the  head  of  ocean  navigation,  the  vast  conglomerate  of  municipalities 
known  collectively  as  London  has  arisen  and  is  steadily  extending  on 
every  side,  in  complete  disregard  of  natural  conditions,  for  proximity  to 
London  makes  a  marsh  or  a  steep  hillside  equally  worth  reclamation  or 
terracing  into  building  sites.  The  geological  formation  secures  a  vast 
natural  water-supply  in  the  saturated  Chalk  lying  below  the  im- 
perm^ble  la\'ers  of  clay.  Arlesian  wells  bored  through  the  clay  tap 
this  suj)ply,  which  is  derived  from  the  ring  of  Chalk  hills  surrounding 
London  at  a  distance  still  beyond  the  suburban  area ;  but  year  by  year 
the  wells  have  to  be  deepened  to  keep  pace  with  the  ever-sinking  level 
of  saturation.  Thus  it  has  come  about  that  every  natural  condition 
which  favoured  the  original  foundation  and  early  growth  of  the  capital 
of  the  British  Empire  has  ceased  to  exercise  any  influence  upon  it,  and 
Ix>ndon  grows  now  because  the  demands  of  centralized  national  life 
require  it  to  grow  from  the  centre  that  has  been  fixed  by  immemorial 
custom. 

South  of  the  Lower  Thames  Valley  the  district  of  the  Weald  occupies 
the  south-eastern  corner  of  England.  The  Hampshire  Downs,  running 
eastward  from  Salisbury  Plain,  divide  and  proceed  as  the  North  Downs 
and  the  South  Downs  to  the  sea  at  Dover  and  Beachy  Head  respectively. 
The  steep  faces  of  these  two  lines  of  Chalk  hills  look  towards  each 
other  across  the  clay-covered  plains  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  separated  by 
the  sandstone  upland  of  the  Forest  Pidges.  The  northern  slope  of  the 
North  Downs  dips  below  the  clay  of  the  Lower  Thames  Valley,  the 
gentle  slope  of  the  South  Downs  dips  similarly  below  the  similar  clay 
of  the  Plain  of  Selsey.  The  rivers  rising  in  the  Forest  Ridges  breach 
the  Chalk  ring  of  the  Downs  at  numerous  points,  each  gap  permitting 
the  passage  of  roads  and  railways,  aud  each  an  important  strategic 
point  which  must  be  protected  in  any  scheme  for  the  defence  of  London. 
The  Downs  until  recently  were  totally  uninhabited  ranges  of  sheep 
pasture,  and  though  they  are  now  being  built  upon  as  the  healthiest 
apots  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  London,  the  ancient  chain  of 
small  towns  and  villages  built  on  the  narrow  terrace  of  the  Upper 
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Greensand  between  the  Chalk  and  the  clay  remains  to  attest  the 
harmony  established  between  the  village  organism  and  its  environ¬ 
ment  in  the  days  of  normal  development,  before  the  external  attractions 
of  London  dwarfed  all  other  considerations. 


THE  FULANI  EMIRATES  OF  NORTHERN  NIGERIA. 

By  Major  J.  A.  BURDOKT,  F.R.Q.S.,  Besident  of  the  Sokoto  Frovinoe. 

Before  taming  to  the  special  subject  with  which  this  paper  deals, 
namely  the  Fulani  emirates  of  Northern  Nigeria,  I  think  1  ought  to 
say  a  few  words  on  Nigeria  as  a  whole,  in  order  to  show  why  my 
remarks  are  confined  to  one  particular  district,  and  tc  prevent  the  ides 
that  the  description  which  I  shall  give  is  applicable  to  the  whole  of 
Nigeria,  or  even  to  the  whole  of  the  Northern  Protectorate. 

Nigeria,  an  English-made  name  given  for  convenience  to  the  British 
protected  territory,  the  principal  feature  of  which  is  the  lower  Niger 
river,  is  divided  into  two  Protectorates  by  a  line  ranning  east  and  west 
at  about  the  7th  parallel  of  latitude.  This  line  very  nearly  coincides 
with  a  natural  boundary — that  between  the  open  bush  and  grasslands 
of  Northern  Nigeria  and  the  dense  forest  of  Southern  Nigeria.  The 
division  is,  of  course,  not  as  abrupt  as  such  a  line  would  imply.  From 
the  Sahara  southwards  to  the  coast  there  is  a  gradual  change  in  every 
condition,  the  central  pivot  of  the  change  being  the  increase  in  rainfall. 
The  sandy  plains  of  the  north  with  their  stunted  thorn  bashes  gradually 
merge  into  rich  soil  with  a  prolific  undergrowth  and  trees  of  varying 
value;  this  grows  into  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  dense  low- 
lying  forest,  with  its  wealth  of  timber,  rubber,  and  oils ;  and  this  again 
loses  itself  in  the  mangrove  swamps  of  the  Niger  Delta. 

As  with  climate  and  nature,  so  with  man.  From  the  light-coloured, 
straight-featured  Fulani,  one  passes  through  many  gradations  to  the 
typical  negro  of  the  coast.  The  characters  of  the  two  types  are  aa 
different  as  their  looks.  Ethnology  teaches  us  the  effect  of  environment 
on  race,  and  it  is  therefore  easy  to  unders’and  why  the  forest  and 
swamp-dwellers  of  the  south  should  be  of  a  lower  type  than  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  open  northern  plains.  But  history  tells  of  the  south¬ 
ward  movement  of  superior  races  from  the  north,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  this  pressure  has  forced  coastwards  inferior  aboriginal  plain-dwellen. 
Whatever  be  the  cause,  the  important  point  to  remember  is  the  very 
great  difference  which  exists,  both  in  character  and  appearance,  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  plateau  and  the  natives  of  the  southern 
forests. 

England  pictures  West  Africa  as  peopled  by  “  niggers,”  by  the  type 


Maijiodadi.  Mobammada  Maitarari'.  Malam  Akal. 

HATITKS  OK  SUSUTO.  MAIJINDADI  18  A  TYPICAL  HAIJ8A.  OH.  MAITCRABK  IS  A  PCLAM 
OX  THK  FATKRXAL  SIDE,  BUT  HIS  XOTUKK  AXD  OKAXDMOTHER  WERE  OP  NEGRO 
RACES.  MALAM  AKAL,  OX  THE  OTHER  HAND,  IS  HAC8A  OX  THE  PATERXAL  SIDE,  • 
BUT  HAS  A  CERTAIX  AMOUNT  OF  FULAXI  BLOOD  OX  THE  MATERNAL  SIDE. 

bat  during  the  past  century  mainly  by  conques*-.  Propagated  thus  by 
s  race  of  horsemen,  it  has  been  effectually  checked  in  its  southward 
march  by  the  tsetse-haunted  forests,  where  no  horse  can  live.  And  we 
thus  see  a  steady  decline  from  the  devout  civilization  of  Islam,  fanatical 
along  the  Mediterranean,  tolerant  south  of  the  Sahara,  ignorant  and 
oareless  towards  the  southern  Fulani  emirates,  and  thence  merging 
into  paganism,  which  increases  in  degraded  superstition  till  it  culminates 
in  the  human  sacrifices  of  Benin. 

That  there  can  be  no  community  of  interest  between  the  extremes 
ia  self-evident ;  but  the  important  point  for  British  rule  is  the  intense 
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of  negro  whom  it  helped  to  degrade  by  the  oversea  slave  trade;  for 
the  Mohammedan  states  of  Northern  Nigeria  this  picture  does  not  hold 
good.  The  offensive  name  of  nigger  is  as  applicable  as  it  is  objection¬ 
able  to  the  dignified  Hausa  and  Fulani.  Not  only  did  this  tract  escape 
this  product  of  European  civilization,  but  we  have  there  an  entirely 
different  type,  a  higher  race,  one  from  which  great  things  may  be  hoped 
in  the  future,  and  which  will  assuredly  make  its  mark  in  the  collection 
of  races  that  constitute  the  British  Empire. 

As  with  nature  and  man,  so  with  religion.  Islam,  from  Egypt,  from 
the  Mediterranean  littoral,  from  Morocco,  has  pushed  southwards. 
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hostility  which  exists  between  the  two  systems,  Islam  and  paganism, 
at  their  point  of  contact.  Along  the  lower  Niger  and  the  Benne, 
stretching  east  and  west  between  the  8th  and  9th  parallels  of 
latitude,  lies  the  northern  line  of  paganism,  reaching  out  arms  to  the 
north,  where  inaccessible  hills  afford  protection  against  the  ^loham- 
medan  cavalry.  Kaided  incessantly  for  a  century,  almost  exterminated 
in  parts,  these  wild  tribes  regard  Islam  as  synonymous  with  ruthless 
aggression,  its  professors  as  their  natural  enemies.  Not  only  can  there 
be  no  possibility  of  community  of  thought  or  action  between  types  so 
utterly  opposed  in  language,  character,  and  religion,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  in  the  most  improbable  event  of  a  concerted  attempt  by  the 
Mohammedan  states  to  throw  off  British  rule,  we  could  safely  rely  on 
this  pagan  belt  to  stand  fast  on  our  side  against  their  hereditary  foes. 
The  converse  is  also  true.  Trouble  on  the  lower  Benue  has  no  possible 
connection  with  any  northern  state.  A  propos  of  a  recent  punitive 
expedition  in  the  Bassa  province,  I  have  come  across  the  wildest  ideas 
as  to  its  possible  effect  on  Nigeria  as  a  whole.  There  can  be  no  such 
effect.  Isolated  risings  in  these  southern  pagan  tribes  affect  the  Fulani 
emirates  as  little  as  dacoity  in  Burmah  affects  India. 

With  such  varying  conditions,  it  is  evident  that  no  general  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Northern  Nigeria  can  be  given  in  brief.  For  such  wider  view, 
I  would  commend  all  interested  to  the  striking  papers  read  lately  by 
the  High  Commissioner  of  Northern  Nigeria,  Sir  Frederick  Lugard, 
l)efore  the  Koyal  Geographical  Society,  and  by  Lady  Lugard  before  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  and  the  Society  of  Arts.  And  I  will  now  turn 
to  that  western  {>ortion  of  Northern  Nigeria  in  which  I  have  served  for 
nearly  eight  years,  and  especially  to  the  Fulani  emirates  of  Bida,  of 
which  I  was  Resident  for  a  year,  and  of  Sokoto  and  Gando,  which  lie 
within  my  present  province. 

From  the  northern  boundary  of  British'  territory,  at  about  the 
14th  parallel,  to  the  junction  of  the  Niger  and  Benne  just  south 
of  the  8th  parallel,  there  extends  a  laterite  plateau,  cut  in  two  at 
about  the  10th  parallel  by  the  granitic  belt  in  which  lie  the  Niger 
rapids,  and  which  runs  east  through  the  Eontagora  and  Zaria  provinoee. 
The  laterite  is  a  thin  layer  of  igneous  rock  containing  a’large  quantity 
of  iron ;  it  is  quite  flat,  in  places  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  soil,  which 
bears  scanty  grass  and  stunted  trees,  in  others  bare,  ringing  underfoot, 
disastrous  to  the  feet  of  unshod  ponies,  and  very  hot  and  uncomfortable 
to  march  over.  This  ironstone  cap  overlies  various  soft  rocks,  clayi, 
and  soft  sandstones.  Through  it  the  Niger  and  its  affluents  have  cut 
themselves  broad  flat  valleys,  on  either  side  of  which  rise  steep  scarps, 
increasing  in  height  above  the  valley-level  from  100  feet  in  the  north 
to  some  1 000  feet  in  the  south,  as  the  river  falls  towards  the  coast,  but 
always  ending  in  the  hard  straight  edge  of  the  plateau  table.  The 
rivers  are  plentiful,  and  thus  the  plateau  is  cut  into  a  succession  of 
table-topped  hills. 
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The  hilltops,  owing  to  want  of  water,  are  seldom  inhabited,  and 
are  only  cultivated  where  pressure  of  population  makes  the  valley  lands 
inaufiScient.  The  view  through  the  orchard-like  trees  is  limited  to 
gome  50  yards,  and  in  the  wet  season,  when  the  grass  grows  over  one’s 
head,  to  little  more  than  one’s  horse’s  ears.  Giass!  A  most  misleading 
name  to  those  who  only  know  the  soft  turf  of  England.  There  it  means 


i  BTREKT  IS  80K0T0,  SHOWIVO  HOW  GRASS  MATS  ARE  LARGELY  USED  AS  WALLS,  OWING 
TO  THE  POORNESS  OF  THf  SOIL  AS  BUILDING  MATERIAL.  THE  FIGURES  ARE  WOMEN. 
THE  TREES  IN  THE  BACSGROUND  ARE  COVERED  WITH  THE  NESTS  OF  MARABOUT 
STORKS. 


bare  blackened  earth  studded  with  dried-up  tusscoks  in  the  dry  season, 
and  coarse,  overgrown  reeds  in  the  rains. 

The  valleys,  where  a  prolonged  state  of  war  has  not  depopulated  the 
country,  are  dotted  with  small  walled  towns  or  farm  hamlets.  The 
scrub  bush  is  cleared,  every  acre  is  cultivated,  and  the  farms  are  studded, 
except  close  to  the  larger  towns,  with  various  accacia  and  other  food- 
producing  trees.  The  sense  of  peaceful  prosperity  is  a  welcome  relief 
to  the  monotonous  emptiness  of  the  uninhabited  bush.  It  is  hard  to 
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depict  the  dreary  monotony  of  the  scenery  without  seeming  to  make 
it  out  utterly  unlovely,  which  it  is  not.  But  imagine  the  same  geo¬ 
logical  formation,  the  same  shape  of  hill,  the  same  kind  of  tree,  the 
same  type  of  town,  for  mile  after  mile.  What  would  England  be 
like  if  such  geological  sameness  existed  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  the 
Tweed  ? 

The  wo'd  “  river  ”  again  conveys  an  inadequate  picture  of  the  water¬ 
ways  of  Nigeria — broad  expanses  of  dark  rushing  water  in  the  rains; 
blistering  sand-tracks,  soon  overgrown  with  dense  tropical  bramble,  in 
the  dry  season.  The  tearing  floods  are  Nature’s  weapon  against  the 
luxuriance  of  the  vegetation.  Without  them  the  river-courses  would 
become  choked,  and  the  rivers  disappear  into  marshes.  Such  a  change 
has  been  in  operation  in  the  Sokoto  river  for  some  years  past,  but  steps 
have  now  been  taken  to  restore  it  to  its  normal  condition. 

In  the  north  the  rivers  flow  through  flat,  marshy  plains  which, 
before  the  grass  grows  too  high,  afford  pasture  to  the  vast  flocks  and 
herds  of  the  nomad  Fulani.  These  marshes  are  devoid  of  trees.  To  the 
south  the  rivers  flow  through  belts  of  dense  forest,  varying  in  width 
from  a  few  yards  to  half  a  mile.  In  these  belts,  with  their  fetid  pools 
and  impenetrable  undergrowth,  lurks  the  deadly  tsetse  fly,  barring  the 
way  south  to  cattle  and  horses.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  in  this 
jungle  that  are  found  the  valuable  forest  products,  timber,  kola  trees,  and 
oil  palms. 

Along  the  marshy  plains  and  grassy  uplands  of  the  north  extend  the 
pastoral  Fulani,  scattered  through  the  territories  of  the  agricultural  and 
trade-loving  Hansa  peoples,  nomads  wandering  through  the  lands  of 
town-dwellers.  Exactly  a  century  ago  a  Fulani  Sheikh,  Othman  Dan 
Fodio,  a  mallam,  or  schoolmaster,  who  had  been  tutor  to  Yunfa,  the  then 
King  of  Gobir,  forgot  his  position,  and  dared  to  dispute  the  orders  of  his 
old  pupil,  now  his  king,  and  brave  bis  wrath.  Yunfa,  incensed,  ordered 
his  death,  and  on  his  resisting,  ordered  the  slaughter  of  every  Fulani  in 
the  land.  The  natural  result  was  that  all  the  threatened  race  flocked  to 
Othman  for  their  own  salvation ;  and  Yunfa,  coming  with  his  army  to 
execute  his  vengence,  met  a  compact  body  of  desperate  men,  and  wm 
utterly  routed.  This  battle  of  Koto,  or  Rugga  Fakko,  fought  in 
1804,  a  few  miles  north  of  Sokoto,  started  the  Jihad,  which  ended 
in  placing  Fulani  rulers  over  most  of  the  Hausa  States  and  sevenl 
others. 

In  its  beginnings  the  struggle  was  purely  retoial,  the  attempted  exter¬ 
mination  of  an  alien  race  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  land.  It  ^as  not  i 
sudden,  unprovoked  religions  war  for  the  forcible  conversion  of  the 
country.  Yunfa  himself  and  many  of  his  people  were  Mohammedans; 
but  apparently  the  bulk  of  the  Gobir  people  were  still  pagans,  whilst 
all  the  Fulanis  were  devout  Moslems.  Consequently,  the  victory  wm 
attributed  to  the  help  of  God  and  the  power  of  the  faith ;  and  tbs 
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Falaui,  who  had  hitherto  spread  their  religion  by  peaceful  proeelytism, 
tnrned  the  racial  struggle  into  a  Jihad,  or  religious  war.  This  at  once 
brought  to  their  side  large  numbers  of  the  indigenous  peoples  who  had 
already  embraced  Islam,  and  thenceforward  the  struggle  became  a  civil 
war,  or  rather  a  rising  to  overturn  existing  authority. 

The  mallains,  the  preachers  and  schoolmasters,  who  had  been  the 
religious  leaders  of  the  converts  to  Islam,  now  naturally  took  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  religious  revolts.  In  Kano  and  Nupe,  to  take  two  historical 
instances,  the  old  dynasties  were  thrown  down  by  their  own  subjects, 
and  the  Fulani  mallams,  as  religious  leaders,  were  carried  into  power 
on  the  crest  of  the  religious  wave.  They  took  to  themselves  the  palaces 


SOKOl'O  HURSEUEX. 

and  titles  of  the  old  kings,  and  procured  a  sacred  banner  and  official 
recognition  from  Othman,  or  his  representative  at  Sokoto  or  Gando. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  new  states  came  to  regard  one  or  other  of  these  two 
dynasties  as  their  religious  and  temporal  suzerain.  But,  with  the 
exception  of  the  leaders  who  were  thus  translated  to  power,  the  Fulani 
conquest  made  little  change  in  the  Fulani  race  as  a  whole.  The  typical 
portion  of  it  still  retains  its  nomad  pastoral  character. 

The  great  difference  existing  now  between  the  ruling  caste  and  the 
herdsmen  from  whom  that  caste  sprang  only  a  hundred  years  ago,  is 
most  remarkable.  The  herdsmen  are  peaceful  and  inoffensive;  they 
became  warriors  through  the  necessity  for  self-defence ;  when  the  crisis 
passed  they  reverted  to  their  hereditary  occupation  ;  but  they  are  brave 
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in  the  extreme,  trusting  for  the  defence  of  their  treasured  herds,  their 
one  possession,  to  neither  horses  nor  armour,  but  only  to  their  spears  and 
their  desperate  courage.  The  ruling  caste  pride  themselves  on  being 
warriors,  but  their  trust  is  in  their  horses,  armour,  and  drums ;  they  take 
a  very  wholesome  care  of  their  own  skins,  and  their  aggression,  unless 
they  are  lucky  enough  to  take  their  enemy  by  surprise,  frequently  ends 
in  an  ignominious  retreat.  This  is  perhaps  natural  after  a  century  of 
degeneration  ;  but  the  curious  point  is  that  this  was  their  characteristic 
in  the  time  of  Clapperton,  1826,  twenty-two  years  after  their  rise.  The 
herdsmen  have  retained  their  original  abstemiousness  and  their 
contempt  for  finery  and  comfort  of  any  kind.  They  are  mainly 
monogamous,  and  by  rigidly  abstaining  from  inter-marriage  with  the 
black  races  have  maintained  the  purity  of  their  type.  The  rulers, 
through  four  generations  of  polygamy  and  concubinage  with  every  kind 
of  tribe,  have  become  undistinguishable  from  the  negro — ^blaok,  burly, 
and  coarse-featured.*  They  have  almost  entirely  discarded  their  own 
language,  which  is  looked  on  as  a  rather  shameful  badge  of  connection 
with  the  despised  herdsman.  Love  of  luxury,  finery,  and  pomp  is  one  of 
their  chief  characteristics.  Sokoto  itself,  however,  is  an  exception  to 
this  last  statement;  there  luxury  is  considered  irreligious.  Tradition 
says  that  of  old  every  Fulani,  both  boy  and  girl,  was  a  scholar.  Now, 
amongst  the  town-dwellers,  it  is  rare  to  find  an  educated  man  outside 
the  professional  scribes  and  schoolmasters,  and  even  they  are  mostly 
Hausas.  The  boys  play  truant  from  school,  and  the  parents  are  too 
careless  to  use  compulsion. 

And  yet  in  force  of  character  the  ruling  Fulani  is  a  far  finer 
man  than  his  nomad  brother.  The  latter  has  an  uncivilized,  buoolio 
8tui>idity  ;  the  former  is  generally  a  straightforward,  intelligent  gentle¬ 
man,  pleasant  to  deal  with  and  work  with.  He  is  also  a  fine  ruler, 
stern,  but  just  and  patient.  Let  me  give  two  instances  of  the  last  two 
qualities. 

At  the  end  of  1902,  l^efore  the  occupation  of  Kano,  a  native  agent  of 
the  British  Administration  was  buyung  transport  animals  in  that  city. 
A  Kano  trader,  having  taken  his  money,  refused  to  hand  over  the 
purchases.  The  agent  took  the  case  to  the  native  courts,  and  though  the 
emir  was  fortifying  his  town  and  openly  defying  the  Government,  and 
though  all  Kano  knew  the  complainant  to  be  the  white  man’s  agent, 
yet  judgment  was  given  in  his  favour,  and,  what  is  more,  settlement 
enforced  by  the  city  authorities. 

In  the  middle  of  1902,  a  Hesident  bad  a  most  difiBcult  matter  to 
settle  between  an  emir  and  a  subordinate  chief.  The  latter,  a  man  of 
a  lower  race,  behaved  at  the  interview  in  such  a  foolish,  tmmannerly  way. 


*  Sikr.  Musi.  Murafa. 
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as  to  reoder  a  Hettlement  apparently  impossible.  The  Besident  was  on 
the  point  of  throwing  up  the  matter  in  despair ;  but  the  emir,  begging 
him  to  have  patience,  gave  him  a  lesson  in  diplomacy,  and  after  a 
couple  of  hours  of  most  patient  and  dignified  reasoning,  won  over  the 
reluctant  subordinate,  and  achieved  the  settlement  where  the  white  man 
had  failed. 

Of  course,  one  obvious  reason  for  this  development  of  character  and 
intellect  is  the  position,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of  rule.  But  I 
believe  that  admixture  with  the  more  sturdy  black  type,  the  agri¬ 
culturist,  trader,  artisan,  and  townsman  in  general,  has  bad  much  to 
do  with  the  evolution  of  the  simple  shepherd  into  the  courteous  man  of 


TBE  TOMB  or  OTHMAN  DAN  FODIO  AT  8OK0TU.  THE  BCILDINO  SHOWS  THE  BEST  ARCHI- 
TECTCRAL  EFFORTS  OF  THE  FDLANI,  WHO  ARE  FAB  BEHIND  THE  HAU8A8  OF  KANO 
IN  THIS  RESPECT.  IN  FRONT  OF  THE  TOMB  IS  A  GRASS-MAT  WALL.  THE  TOMB  IS 
CAREFCLLT  LOOKED  AFTER  AND  KEPT  IN  GOOD  REPAIR.  IT  18  AN  OBJECT  OP  VENE¬ 
RATION  TO  THE  F0LANI8  AND  TO  THE  MOHAMMEDANS  OF  NORTHERN  NIGERIA  IN 
GENERAL. 

the  world.  The  difference  that,  I  am  told,  exists  between  the  Fulani 
rulers  I  am  describing  and  those  of  the  eastern  provinces  tends  to 
confirm  this  view.  It  may  be  that  residence  amongst  peoples  lower 
than  these  of  the  west  has  tended  to  lower  the  type.  But  there  remains 
the  fact  that  they  have  retained  their  own  language  and  to  some  extent 
their  purity  of  race.  This  probably  has  something  to  do  with  their  less 
amiable  character. 

The  degree  of  resistance  to  the  Fulani  conquest  varied  very  greatly 
in  various  parts.  Kano,  desirous  of  peace  for  the  sake  of  trade,  settled 
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down  very  quickly.  Eatsena  endured  a  siege  like  that  of  Troy.  Kebbi, 
after  a  few  years’  acceptance  of  Fulani  rule,  revolted,  and  has  maintained 
its  independence  ever  since.  And  Gobir,  against  which  the  Jihad 
originated,  has  never  been  conquered  at  all.  The  existence  of  these  two 
foci  of  independence  has  undoubtedly  made  |for  peaceful  settlement 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  Sokoto  province;  for  malcontents, 
instead  of  continually  revolting  as  they  did  in  Nupe,  simply  migrated 
into  the  independent  territories.  To  the  south,  where  there  was  no 
pre-existing  Mohammedanism  to  pave  the  way  for  the  Jihad  and  assist 
it  by  civil  war,  the  result  of  the  Fulani  conquest  has  been  wholesale 
depopulation.  Refusal  either  to  accept  Islam,  or  to  submit  and  pay 
tribute,  postulates  war  to  followers  of  the  Koran.  So  whole  districts 
have  been  carried  into  slavery  or  driven  to  take  refuge  in  mountain 
fastnesses.  Unhappily  for  the  Fulani,  it  is  this  district,  this  result  of 
their  rule,  that  has  come  most  prominently  to  English  notice,  being 
close  to  the  waterways  and  therefore  under  the  eyes  of  the  former 
British  administrators.  And  the  Fulani  has  thus  earned  a  name  for 
ruthless  oppression,  which  under  happier  circumstances  he  shows  to  be 
undeserved.  Where  prolonged  resistance  was  not  the  case,  the  Fulani 
conquest  of  Hausaland  seems  to  me  to  have  been  similar  to,  only  far  milder 
than,  the  Norman  conquest  of  England.  The  indigenous  populations 
retained  their  lands  and  hereditary  offices.  Only  the  dynasties  changed. 
And  apparently  the  new  rulers  accepted  and  carried  on  the  constitutions 
they  found  in  the  various  states. 

The  details  of  the  state  systems  differ  considerably  in  the  different 
emirates;  but  underlying  them  all  is  the  very  deep-rooted  desire  for 
constitutional  government.  The  emirs)  are  elected  by  the  will  of  the 
people  as  voiced  by  the  Council  of  Elders,  and  this  council  must  be 
consulted  by  them  in  their  public  acts.  The  fact  that  a  district  chief 
does  not  command  the  loyalty  of  his  people  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  hii 
removal  by  his  overlord.  On  a  new  chief  being  nominated,  he  ie 
presented  to  the  headmen  of  his  district  or  town,  and  they  are  asked 
whether  he  is  the  man  they  desire  and  will  obey.  And  the  most  serious 
charge  that  can  be  made  against  an  emir  is  that  he  rules  without 
consulting  his  council.  Such  an  one  was  Abd  Errahman,  the  emir  of 
Sokoto,  who  died  in  the  autumn  of  1902.  He  was  a  veritable  tyrant, 
neglecting  the  advice  of  his  officers,  guilty  of  most  arbitrary  and 
unconstitutional  acts,  choosing  his  subordinate  chiefs  without  reference 
to  the  wishes  of  their  subjects,  thereby  causing  frequent  civil  wars,  and 
allowing  his  sons  to  annex,  misrule,  and  oppress  in  a  way  that  made 
both  his  name  and  theirs  to  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  his  people.  And  so 
he  won  his  nickname,  Dainyan  Kwosko,  “  the  unbaked  potsherd,”  the 
jar  that  cannot  be  trusted  to  carry  water,  the  untrustworthy ;  and  by 
this  name  he  was  known  and  hated  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Hausaland.  But  as  Sarikin  Muslimin,  to  give  him  his  native  title. 


Emir  A1  Mamenin,  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  he  was  both  endured 
and  obeyed  (with  one  notable  exception)  to  the  day  of  his  death,  a  fact 
which  speaks  well  for  the  law-abiding  instincts  of  his  people. 
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THE  8ARIKIN  (=  KING  OF)  TAMBAWKL,  AN  IMPORTANT  TOWN  SOITH-WEST  OF  SOKOTo. 
IN  THE  BACKOROI'NII  IS  THE  HIGH  SL'N-DRIKI)  BRICK  WALL  SURROUNDING  UIS 
COMPOUND. 


But  let  me  describe  to  you  what  I  regard  as  the  ideal  Fulani 
oonstitation,  that  of  Bida.  In  the  first  place,  the  fundamental  principle 
is  the  intense  veneration  for  age  which  the  Fulani  and  Hausas  possess 
in  common  with  the  Arabs  and  other  Semitic  races.  With  them  our 
admiration  for  the  energy  of  youth  has  no  place,  nor  can  they  appreciate 
onr  frame  of  mind  that  despises  dotards  and  senile  folly.  Promotion 
through  the  various  offices  of  state  up  to  the  highest  is  a  matter  of 
■election  based  mainly  on  seniority. 

Jhe  state  at  Bida  is  composed  of  three  parts,  very  comparable  to  our 
three  estates  of  the  realm.  At  the  head  there  is  the  emir,  or  king, 
with  whose  appointment  I  shall  deal  later.  Next  to  him  is  the  Council 
of  Princes,  corresponding  to  our  House  of  Lords,  not  hereditary  as  from 
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NATIVE  COMFOUIIDS,  80K0T0.  THIS  SHOWS  THE  TYPE  OK  HOUSE  USED  BY  THE  UPPEi 
CLASSIIS — A  OBOUP  OP  HUTS,  ROUND  OR  SQDARi:,  SURROUNDED  BY  A  «;-rEET  MUD  WALL 


father  to  son,  but  only  so  as  confined  to  members  of  tbe  ruling  family, 
descendants  of  tbe  founder  of  tbe  dynasty.  It  consists  of  a  sucoesaiou 
of  titles  or  ofiices  in  a^  carefully  graduated  order  of  precedence.  The 
method  of  appointment  is  most  interesting.  The  emir  allows  it  to  get 
about  that  he  thinks  of  making  a  certain  appointment  or  promotion. 
If  the  individual  mentioned  desires  the  post,  he  goes  and  asks  the  emir 
to  give  it  him.  If  he  does  not  do  so,  it  is  a  sign  that  he  does  not  want 
the  rank,  and  another  name  is  suggested.  If  tbe  emir  receives  the 
request,  he  promises  it  bis  favourable  consideration,  allows  this  fact  to 
be  published,  and  then  waits  for  a  month  or  so  to  see  whether  the 
proposal  is  acceptable  to  the  people.  If  no  notice  is  taken  of  tbe 
suggested  promotion,  the  matter  is  dropped  as  unpopular.  But  if 
congratulations  pour  in,  and  the  officer  elect  begins  to  be  universally 
addressed  by  the  new  rank  which  is  promised  him,  it  is  a  certain  sign 
that  the  appointment  meets  with  approval,  and  it  is  then  carried  into 
effect.  Is  net  this  a  very  striking  form  of  the  idea  of  representative 
government  ?  When  the  day  comes  when  we  may  take  the  native  into 
a  still  closer  association  with  ourselves  in  the  administration  of  the 
country,  here  is  the  nucleus  of  representation  and  self-government  ready 
to  build  on. 

Through  these  Council  of  Princes  the  future  emir  enters  the  service 
of  the  state,  climbing  the  ladder  of  promotion  by  force  of  character. 


SATIVE  H0H8EM1N  AT  SAIMYIHNA.  THE  TOWN  OF  8A1STIXNA  18  SHOWN  BY  THE  LINE 
OP  TREKS  IN  THE  BACKGROUND.  THE  FOBEGBOUND  18  PARII  LAND—STUBBLE.  THE 
SCENERY  18  VERY  TYPICAL  OP  1HE  SOKOTO  PROVINCE. 


wealth,  and  public  service  till  he  reaches  at  a  ripe  age  the  position  of 
heir-apparent,  from  which  he  succeeds  by  right  to  tbe  emirate.  His 
first  act  then  is  to  appoint  his  heir,  his  selection  being  limited  to  those 
members  of  the  council  whose  fathers  have  held  the  emirate,  and  who 
are  themselves  generally  fitted,  especially  by  seniority,  for  the  jiost. 
There  can  be  no  chance  of  an  emir's  son  snooeeding  direct  to  his  father. 
He  is  a  mere  nobody  until  he  has  climbed  the  ladder  of  promotion  along 
with  his  cousins  and  other  distant  members  of  his  family.  Of  course 
such  a  s^^stem  gives  rise  to  much  favouritism  and  bitter  quarrels ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  safeguard  against  incompetence  and  rank 
unfitness. 

And  third  comes  the  Council  of  Commoners,  our  House  of  Commons. 
This  is  composed  of  all  men  not  of  royal  blood  holding  important  state 
offices,  the  waziri,  vizier  or  prime  minister,  the  commander-in-chief, 
chief  justice,  chief  liman  or  preacher,  and  the  principal  officers  of  the 
emir’s  household,  these  latter  being  mostly  slaves.  The  method  of 
ippointment  to  this  branch  is  very  much  as  for  the  other.  The  two 
branches  do  not  deliberate  separately  or  apart  from  the  emir,  and  only 
when  called  on  by  him.  The  whole  council  must  be  summoned  for  the 
consideration  of  all  important  matters ;  but  the  ordinary  routine  of  state 
ii  carried  on  by  a  privy  council  composed  of  the  two  principal  officers 
of  each  branch,  who  are  in  constant  consultation  with  the  emir.  But 
it  is  important  to  note  that  the  head  of  the  council  is  the  waziri. 
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the  leading  commoner ;  it  is  be  who  is  second  man  in  the  state,  not  the 
heir-apparent. 

It  appears  to  me  an  extraordinary  thing  that  a  race  of  nomad 
shepherds,  whose  own  system  was  probably  purely  patriarchal,  should 
have  been  able  to  build  up  such  a  constitution.  1  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  Fulani  conquerors  must  have  found  it  in  existence  with  the 
Nupe  dynasty  they  deposed.  Two  facts  seem  to  point  this  way. 
First,  the  names  of  the  titles  and  offices  are  mainly  Nupe,  and  not  Hausa 
or  Fulani.  And  second,  no  such  elaborate  constitution  exists  in  Sokoto 
or  Grando,  which  are  not  old  indigenous  states,  but  were  carved  out  by 
the  conquerors  from  the  outskirts  of  states  which  continued  to  exist, 
Gobir  and  Eebbi. 

1  may  perhaps  have  given  yon  too  rose-coloured  a  picture  of  the 
Fulani.  He  has,  sis  1  have  hinted,  his  dark  side  of  oppression  of 
subordinate  races,  enslavement  of  those  who  resiht  him.  But  I  hold 
that  to  get  the  best  out  of  a  man  one  must  find  out  the  best  that  is  in 
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him.  It  is  that  best  that  I  consider,  and  which  I  have  tried  to  picture 
to  yon. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  infecting  you  with  any  of  the  admiration  I 
feel  for  these  systems  and  their  rulers,  your  natural  question  will  be, 
"What  is  the  attitude  of  the  British  Administration  towards  these 

Our  aim  is  to 


states?”  Briefly,  it  is  construction,  not  destruction, 
rule  through  the  existing  chiefs,  to  raise  them  in  the  administrative 
eoale,  to  enlist  them  on  our  side  in  the  work  of  progress  and  good 
government.  We  cannot  do  without  them.  To  rule  directly  would 
require  an  army  of  British  magistrates,  which  both  the  general  un¬ 
healthiness  of  the  country  and  its  present  poverty  forbid.  My  hope  is 


GBOrP  OF  NATIVK  BORSEMEK,  SBOWING  FABTICCLARLT  THE  A8BEN  OR  TUAREK  SHIELD, 
MADE  FROM  THE  SKIN  OF  A  WHITE  ANTELOPE  (SOHE  SPECIES  OF  ORYX)  FOCND  IN 
THE  SOUTHERN  PART  OF  THE  SAHARA. 


that  we  may  make  of  these  bom  rulers  a  high  type  of  British  official, 
working  for  the  good  of  their  subjects  in  accordance  with  the  ideals  of 
British  Empire,  but  carrying  on  all  that  is  best  in  the  constitution  they 
have  evolved  for  themselves,  the  one  best  understood  by,  and  therefore 
beet  suited  to,  the  people.  Our  present  task  is  to  gain  their  confidence. 
Without  this  there  can  be  no  real  progress.  The  first  step  is  to  uphold 
and  strengthen  their  authority  over  their  subjects.  This  has  necessarily 
been  greatly  weakened  by  their  defeats  at  our  hands.  Its  rehabilitation 
is  slowly  progressing,  and  is  gradually  inducing  a  sense  of  gratitude  and 
trust. 

No.  VI. — December,  1904.  2  u 
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Since  the  fall  of  Sokoto  and  Kano  the  papers  have  frequently  spoken 
of  “  the  downfall  of  Fulani  rule.”  Inasmuch  as  the  Fulani  wag 
previously  supreme,  and  has  now  had  to  acknowledge  a  superior,  the 
expression  •  is  accurate.  But  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  subject 
population  it  is  not  true.  The  Fulani  still  rules,  collects  taxes,  and 
administers  justice.  It  is  their  old  dynasty  that  the  people  have  to 
obey,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Fulani  empire  has  fallen. 
Such  a  statement  pictures  the  wiping  out  of  an  existing  dynasty,  the 
usurpation  of  kingship  by  a  conquering  race,  and  it  is  therefore 
misleading  to  the  British  public.  There  is,  of  course,  a  suzerain  power 
which  guides  the  ruler,  a  supreme  court  of  appeal  beyond  him.  Bat 
what  has  happened  is  that  the  Fulani  States  have  become  self-governed 
portions  of  a  world-wide  empire,  not  that  as  states  they  have  ceased  to 
exist. 

And  what  is  the  attitude  of  our  new  fellow-subjects  towards  us? 
Our  occupation  is  too  recent  to  allow  of  a  definite  answer.  Farmers 
whom  the  Pax  Britannica  has  allowed  to  flock  back  to  their  long- 
desolate  homes  and  lands;  traders  who  are  safe  from  pillage  and 
extortion ;  war-swept  towns  which  can  now  sleep  in  peace ;  individuali 
and  individual  communities  are  grateful  for  the  benefits  we  have 
conferred.  And  this  gratitude  I  believe  will  increase  till  it  permeates 
public  opinion.  But  there  cannot  but  be  an  underlying  feeling  of 
resentment  for  some  time  to  come.  Rulers  who  have  been  deprived  of 
their  absolute  power  cannot  be  grateful,  even  though  they  are  now 
bound  to  us  by  ties  of  self-interest. ,  At  present  they  are  only  grateful 
in  a  negative  way,  intensely  relieved  to  find  that  the  conquest  they 
so  dreaded  interferes  with  them  so  little,  and  with  their  religion  not 
at  all. 

A  most  important  factor  for  the  future  is  the  intensity  or  otherwise 
of  Mohammedan  fanaticism.  In  this  respect  we  have  cause  for  thank¬ 
fulness.  The  sect  to  which  the  Emir  of  Sokoto  and  the  vast  bulk  of 
his  religious  adherents  belong  is  that  of  the  Eadiriyah,  the  most 
tolerant  sect  known  to  Islam.  And  the  Senussiyah,  the  thundercloud 
of  North  Africst,  have  obtained  no  footing  in  the  states  that  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  representative  of  Othman  Dan  Fodio  as  Commander  of  the 
Faithful,  and  are  not  likely  to  do  so  as  loug  as  his  religious  influence 
remains. 

I  personally  am  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  the  present  negative 
feeling  may  be  fostered  into  active  loyalty.  A  little  while  ago,  in 
a  town  where  less  than  a  year  before  men  had  died  happy  cursing 
us  as  infidels,  the  Resident  lay  dangerously  ill.  He  was  publicly 
prayed  for  throughout  the  mosques.  The  fact  came  to  his  knowledge 
accidentally  after  his  reccvery.  It  is  easy  to  lay  undue  stress  on 
this  incident.  But  remember  what  Mohammedanism  means,  and  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  possibility  of  such  an  act 
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gives  the  most  hopeful  augury  for  the  future  of  British  adminiatration 
imongst  these  latest  recruits  to  our  Mohammedan  fellow-subjects  of 
the  King. 


CAPTAIN  J.  LIDDELL’S  JOURNEYS  IN  THE 
WHITE  NILE  REGION* 

Wb  have  received  from  Captain  J.  Liddell,  Director  of  Posts  and 
Telegraphs  in  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  an  account  of  some  journeys 
made  by  him  early  in  1904,  in  the  country  bordering  the  White  Nile 
on  the  east,  between  6°  and  10°  N.  Coming  from  Meshra-er-Bek  in 
the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  provinoe.  Captain  Liddell  struck  the  Nile  at  Shambe, 
end  ascended  by  steamer  to  Abu  Euka  (a  little  village  south  of  7° 
E),  his  object  being  to  try  to  push  east  of  the  Bahr-el-Jebel  to  the 
Twi  district,  while  it  seemed  possible  that  the  country  in  this  direction 
might  here  be  less  swampy  than  elsewhere.  On  making  the  attempt, 
however,  the  swamps  proved  impassable  on  foot,  though  information 
was  obtained  which  showed  that  water-communication  exists  between 
Abu  Kukaand  Twi.  On  endeavouring  to  trace  this  waterway  in  dug-out 
canoes.  Captain  Liddell  passed  by  a  *'  spill  ”  from  the  Bahr-el-Jdbel  into 
a  swift-flowing  river,  called  by  the  Dinkas  Abogwi,  whioh,  so  far  as 
seen,  would  be  easily  navigable  for  a  steamer;  time,  however,  did  not 
admit  of  his  reaching  Twi,  it  being  necessary  to  catch  the  steamer  going 
north,  and  further  exploration  here  was  postponed  for  the  time  being. 

Proceeding  down  the  Nile  to  Taufikia,  near  the  Sobat  mouth. 
Captain  Liddell  started  for  Twi  on  February  25,  with  camels  and  an 
escort  of  twenty  gehadia,  by  an  overland  route  to  the  east  of  the 
Bahr-el-Zeraf.  Daring  the  flrst  few  days  several  khors  were  crossed, 
the  two  first  having  Shilluk  villages  on  their  banks;  they  were  from 
200  to  600  yards  in  width,  and,  though  nearly  dry  at  the  time,  would 
be  beyond  a  man’s  depth  in  the  rains.  Khor  Diar  is  said  to  come  from  a 
large  “birka”  at  Duk  (^this  being  fed  by  a  khor  which  comes  from  the 
Bahr-el-Jebel  at  Bor),  and  to  join  the  Bahr-el-Zeraf  just  south  of  the 
Jebel  zeraf  visible  herealiouts  across  the  plain.  When  there  is  a  high 
Nile,  it  is  said  to  flood  a  large  area.  The  country  is  an  open  plain,  with 
"  heglik  ”  trees  and  small  talha  scrub  in  places.  For  a  few  miles  north 
of  the  Dinka  village  of  Fulfam,  the  preceding  high  Nile  had  flooded  the 
oonntry — an  exceptional  occurrence — and  ruined  the  crops.  The  home- 
iteads,  both  at  Fulfam  and  in  all  the  villages  as  far  as  Twi,  are  very 
omch  scattered.  As  the  water  in  the  “fulas”  (tanks)  becomes  low, 
tbe  natives  dig  a  series  of  circular  holes  round  their  circumference  and 
of  a  greater  depth,  draining  the  water  into  them  in  order  to  economize 
it  as  much  as  possible.  Beyond  Fulfam  the  country  had  again  been 
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flooded  by  the  exoeptionallj  high  Nile,  the  'water  oomiog  from  two 
khora  which  lie  farther  east,  and  are  said  to  leave  the  Nile  at  Bor. 
Jaal  ia  a  village  of  oonaiderable  extent,  containing  a  mixed  population 
of  Dinkas  and  Nners — the  former  apparently  predominating.  The 
people  own  considerable  numbers  of  cattle,  some  of  which  they  graze 
near  the  Bahr-el-Zeraf,  and  some  inland  to  the  east.  Both  this  village 
and  another  named  Lnal  are  under  a  female  sheikh,  chosen  as  successor 
to  her  father,  who  had  built  a  big  “  kenisa,”  or  church,  and  had  no 
sons.  The  sheikh  of  Khandak,  Faragalla  by  name,  was  a  Dinka  who 
had  been  in  the  old  army  at  the  fall  of  Khartum,  and  can  read  and 


mMKA8  AT  SBAWAl. 

write.  He  was  most  friendly,  and  seemed  to  stand  in  some  awe  of  hit 
Nuer  neighbour  Din,  who  is  said  to  have  joined  Dengkur,  a  chief 
against  whom  a  Government  expedition  was  lately  sent.  The  Nners 
about  here  seem  to  raid  the  Dinkas  a  good  deal,  though  some  of  the 
former  on  the  Zeraf  were  said  to  wish  to  have  Faragalla  as  their  chief! 
probably  to  escape  any  possible  reprisals  that  may  be  made  against 
Din. 

Beyond  Khandak  the  'route  still  led  across  a  flat  plain,  liable  to  be 
flooded  when  there  is  a  high  Nile.  Between  this  and  the  Zeraf  the 
khors  and  swamps  make  the  country  impracticable,  and  Oaptais 
Liddell  was  forced  to  give  up  the  idea  of  striking  for  the  river  on 
the  return  journey  to  meet  a  launch  which  he  had  arranged  should 
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be  ready  for  him.  At  Luang  Deng  there  was  formerly  a  noted  “  Kenisa,” 
the  sheikh  having  a  great  reputation  as  a  holy  man ;  bat  there  are  now 
only  a  couple  of  tnkls,”  in  one  of  which  are  kept  a  number  of  old 
guns  taken  by  Din  from  the  Dervishes  sent  against  him  from  Bor  under 
Emir  Elias. 

The  Dinkas  of  the  districts  now  reached  proved  to  be  much  more 
powerful  than  those  farther  north,  and  conseqnently  less  afraid  of  the 
Nuers.  As  &r  as  Fataltnn,  the  road  traversed  an  almost  continuous 
series  of  villages,  but  beyond  this  the  country  was  uninhabited,  except 
for  a  few  wandering  Dinkas,  who  were  out  collecting  “  alob  “  (heglik 
berries).  About  here  the  transport  animals  were  much  worried,  first  by 
a  small  fly  called  “  rung,”  afterwards  by  “  serut  ”  flies.  Near  Pal^k 
there  were  indioations  that  the  inundation  had  been  about  18  inches 
deep.  The  place  lies  on  the  edge  of  a  swamp  which  separates  it  from 
its  “  meehra  **  (landing-place)  on  the  Mading  river,  which  Captain 
Liddell  was  anxious  to  visit,  but  found  it  impossible  to  do  so  without 
canoes.  He  learnt  from  the  chief  Gurung  that  it  was  here  that  Mr. 
Grogan’s  party  was  attacked  daring  his  journey  north  through  this 
district,  and  the  people  held  aloof  from  fear  of  reprisals.  Enough  had, 
however,  been  seen  of  the  country  to  show  that  it  would  be  unsuitable, 
owing  to  its  liability  to  be  flooded,  for  the  route  of  a  telegraph  line, 
and  Captain  Liddell  therefore  decided  to  turn  back.  He  found  the 
country  drier  than  on  the  outward  journey,  and  the  route  is  said  to  he, 
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as  a  rule,  used  ooly  in  the  wet  season,  one  near  the  Zeraf  being  nsed 
in  the  ‘‘seif,”  or  hot  weather.  The  latter  was,  however,  impassable  at 
the  time,  owing  to  the  exceptionally  high  flood.  From  Lnang  Deng 
there  was  formerly  a  track  to  the  Ehor  Filus  (Sobat  system),  and  the 
natives  talk  of  re-opening  it.  All  along  the  road  numbers  of  giraffe 
were  seen,  and  at  some  seasons  elephants  must  lie  numerous.  Ostrich, 
roam  antelope,  “  tiang,”  etc.,  were  adso  seen,  and  in  several  places  there 
were  hippopotamus  tracks. 

A  few  weeks  later  Captain  Liddell  was  back  at  Shambe,  and  made 
another  attempt,  in  company  with  Sir  W.  (iarstin,  to  explore  the 
waterways  leading  from  the  Nile  to  the  Twi  district — this  time  by 
“  spills  ”  which  had  been  found  to  run  into  the  Jebel  near  Shambe, 
from  the  Awai  river.  On  May  8  these  were  entered  by  a  steamer  tow¬ 
ing  a  barge  and  telegraph  launch,  and  the  Awai  was  ascended  to  the 
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western  end  of  Akwoit  island,  where  were  a  number  of  temporary 
Dinka  villages.  Farther  on  the  channel  narrowed,  the  barge  and  lauixA 
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brushing  through  the  grass.  On  the  following  day  the  steamer  stuck 
near  the  junction  of  the  Atom  and  Mading  with  the  Awai,  hut,  proceed¬ 
ing  in  the  launch,  the  party  went  down  the  Mading' as  far  as  (lurung’s 
“Meshra.”  All  three  rivers  swarm  with  hippopotamus.  Afterwards 
the  Awai  was  explored  below  the  spill  into  the  main  river,  and  was 
found  to  lead  to  a  series  of  lakes  reached  by  Colonel  Peake  from 
Shambe  during  the  sudd-cutting  operations,  the  steamer  then  turning 
back.  Subsequently  inquiries  were  made  at  Bor  as  to  the  channel 
by  which  the  Dervishers  had  made  their  way  to  Twi,  but  no  such 
channel  could  l)e  found.  Returning,  therefore,  to  the  point  of  junction 
of  the  Awai,  Atem,  and  Mading,  the  last-named  was  traced  till  it  became 
very  small,  a  mile  before  its  final  disappearance.  Up-stream,  on  the 
Atem,  firm  ground  with  forest  containing  fine  trees  approached  close  to 
the  east  bank,  which  remains  good  as  far  as  Tu,  the  southernmost 
Tillage  of  Fakeir,  itself  the  southern  district  of  Twi.  The  river  was 
said  to  be  blocked  by  sudd  some  10  miles  further  on.  It  varies 
considerably  in  width  and  depth,  but  the  least  depth  found,  in  the  best 
channel,  was  4  feet.  The  Mading  is  at  first  a  fine  river  80  yards  wide, 
but  most  of  the  water  soon  spills  away  into  the  marsh.  The  Awai  is,  as 
a  rule,  a  deep  river  (0  to  12  feet),  hut  there  are  shallower  parts,  and  its 
width  varies  yery  much.  All  along  the  Awai  and  Atem  there  are 
innumerable  “  mayas”  and  spills  in  and  out  of  the  rivers. 

The  accompanying  map  is  a  reduction  of  Captain  Liddell’s  sketch, 
which  was  based  on — 

(1)  A  compass  sketch  from  Taufikia  to  Twi,  with  halting-places 
fixed  astronomically. 

(2)  Captain  Lyons’  survey  of  the  Bahr-cl-Jebel. 

(H)  A  compass  sketch  cf  the  channels  between  Twi  and  Shambe 
adjusted  to  Captain  Lyons’  survey. 


ON  THE  ZONAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SOUTH  ATLANTIC  AND 
ANTARCTIC  VEGETATION.* 

Pbeliminart  Repobt. 

By  C.  SEOTTSBEBQ,  Botanist  of  the  Swedish  Antarctic  Expedition, 
1901—1903. 

One  of  the  most  important  objects  for  the  Swedish  Antarctic  FiXpedition  was  to 
investigate  all  biological,  and  especially  zoo-  and  phyto-geograpbical,  conditions  in 
the  southern  lands  and  around  their  coasts.  Fortunately,  I  had  good  opportunities 
of  studying  the  nature  of  different  countries ;  those  in  which  I  have  been  able  to  make 
botanical  observations  are  the  Falkland  islands.  South  Georgia,  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
the  Isla  de  los  Estados,  the  South  Shetland  islands,  and  Graham  Land,  with  a 
number  of  islets  near  its  coasts. 

Here  I  can  only  make  a  preliminary  communication  as  to  the  phy  togeographical 
results  obtained,  leaving  all  details  for  another  paper. 

•  Map,  p.  657. 
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I.  The  Land  Vegetatiok. 

AVhich  vegetation  Las  the  right  to  be  regarded  as  Antarctic  V 
liefure  we  had  any  knowledge  that  a  real  vegetable  life  exists  in  Antarctic  lands, 
one  used  to  comprehend  the  floras  of  the  Tierra  del  Fuego,  South  Georgia,  the 
Falkland  islands,  Kerguelen  Land,  the  Auckland  group,  etc.,  together  with  the 
faint  traces  of  a  plant  life  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Graham  Land,  under 
the  name  of  Flora  antarctica.*  But  if  we  have  regard  to  the  present  geographical 
definition  of  the  Antarctic  zone,  we  find  at  once  that  a  great  section  of  the  above- 
mentioned  floras  cannot  with  any  right  chum  to  be  designated  Antarctic.  The 
geographical  principle,  which  takes  the  normal  northern  extension  of  drift  sea-ice  (not 
icebergs)  as  the  northern  limit  of  the  Antarctic  region,  seems  to  me  rather  natural ; 
and  Graham  Land,  with  its  islands,  the  South  Shetlands,  the  South  Orkneys,  and 
South  Georgia,  with  the  South  Sandwich  islands,  though  within  the  Atlantic,  have 
thus  to  be  considered  as  Antarctic.  From  my  study  of  the  vegetation  in  some  of 
these  regions,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  in  all  cases  truly  Antarctic,  still  len 
so  in  the  case  of  the  Falkland  islands  or  Tierra  del  F  uego. 

It  seems  to  me  appropriate,  for  the  lands  south  of  40-50°  S,  to  propose  the 
following  phy togeographical  zones :  the  Austral  zone,  including  I'ierra  del  Fu^o, 
with  the  Isla  de  los  Estados,  the  Falkland  islands,  South  Georgia,  and  no  doubt  also 
the  South  Sandwich  islands ;  and  the  Antarctic  zone,  including  South  Orkney  and 
South  Shetland  islands,  and  Graham  Land,  with  its  surrounding  groups  of  islands. 
The  Austral  zone  is  characterized  by  a  climate  which  permits  the  existence  of 
forests  or  grassland ;  the  Antarctic  climate  giving  origin  to  a  cold  desertt 

If  we  survey  the  vegetation  of  the  Austral  regions,  we  shall  find,  going  from  the 
west  to  the  east,  the  luxuriant  forests  of  West  Fuegia  gradually  change  into  the 
South  Georgian  grassland,  which  exists  under  very  hard  conditions,  and  therefore 
is  very  poor. 

Tierra  del  Fuego. — Brought  by  the  predominating  westerly  and  south-westerly 
winds,  a  very  great  quantity  of  rain  and  snow  drenches  the  south  and  west  Fuegisn 
islands.  The  following  table  t  speaks  in  the  main  for  itself.  As  to  the  great  mass  of 


XiEBBA  DEL  Fi'EOO,  Obanoe  Bat.  Lat.  65°  31'  S.,  Lohg.  68°  5'  W.  1882-83. 


Month. 

Mean 

tempera¬ 

ture. 

Fabr. 

Meaoa  of 
max.  tem- 
peratare. 
Fahr. 

Means  of 
min.  tem¬ 
perature. 
Fabr. 

Mean 
humidity 
of  air. 
Per  cent. 

Mean 
strength 
of  wind. 
Ft.  per  sec. 

Days 
with  rain 
or  snow. 

Days 

with 

snow. 

Ilain  and 
snow. 
Inches. 

October 

42*40 

0 

51-42 

34”66 

833 

18  0 

26 

6 

3-2 

Novomlx;r  ... 

44-29 

53  20 

36-59 

82-4 

24-5 

28 

3 

50 

December  ... 

46  22 

5545 

38  32 

830 

24-7 

29 

2 

59 

January  ... 

46-(K) 

51-35 

88-82 

83-1 

30  1 

28 

7 

6-4 

February  ... 

48  05 

60-33 

89-79 

80  6 

25-5 

27 

2 

34 

March . 

42-62 

51-26 

3691 

79-5 

21-6 

26 

4 

60 

April  . 

40-89 

46-87 

3517 

83-9 

193 

26 

4 

7-0 

May  . 

39-91 

44-98 

34-88 

83-2 

19-5 

25 

9 

45 

June  . 

36-19 

40-30 

3137 

88-1 

18-2 

23 

9 

4-8 

July  . 

37-76 

42-78 

35-54 

82-0 

198 

21 

11 

1-5 

August  ... 

37-45 

43-70 

32-09 

76-1 

193 

25 

13 

54 

Year  (eleven  1 
months)  / 

41-98 

4924 

35-83 

82-3 

21-9 

284 

70 

53-1 

*  For  instance,  Dmde, ‘Atlas  der  Pflazonverbeitnng.’  Gotha:  1887. 
t  Schimper,  ‘  Pflanzengeographie,’  p.  177.  Jena :  1898. 

X  My  information  on  the  Fuegian  climate  is  from  ‘  Mission  Soientifiqnc  du  Cap 
Horn,  1882-8:V  t.  ii.  rnris:  1885. 
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rain  and  snow,  I  tind  it  rather  remarkable  that  the  number  of  snowy  days  is  so  great. 
But  a  glance  at  the  more  detailed  table  shows  that  the  snow  very  often  appears 
mixed  with  rain  ;  and  that  falls  of  pure  snow  even  at  a  lower  temperature  are  rare. 
Thus,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  snow  never  lies  many  hours  in  the  forest, 
being  half  melted  when  falling.  The  direction  of  the  wind  is  moetly'west-south- 
west,  and  the  strength  very  great.  The  sky  is  very  cloudy,  and  the  humidity  of 
the  air  great. 

These  climatological  conditions  have  nourished  a  typical  rain-forest.  It  consists 
mainly  of  a  kind  of  beech,  the  Nothofagus  betuloides  (Mirb.),  Blnme,  a  low  tree  with 
small  leathery  leaves.  This,  as  well  as  two  other  trees  rather  common  amongst  the 
beech,  Drimys  Winteri  (Forst.)  and  Maytenus  magellanica  (Lam.),  Hook,  fil., 
is  evergreen.  The  Nothofagus  antarctica  (Forst.),  Blume,  which  is  deciduous,  plays 
a  part  only  above  the  limits  of  the  evergreens,  the  climatological  factors  allowing  it 
to  climb  the  mountains  much  higher  up  than  this.  The  ground  vegetation  in  the 
forests  is  very  remarkable.  It  consists  of  carpets  of  exceedingly  luxuriant  hepaticss, 
of  many  types  and  species,  while  the  phanerogamic  are  rather  sparely  represented. 
As  a  characteristic  species,  climbing  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  I  only  mention  the 
Ltbetanthus  myrsinites  (Lam.),  Endl. 

As  the  map  shows,  the  rainy  region  makes  a  curve  towards  the  north-east, 
including  the  Isla  de  los  Estados.  Here  we  find  the  largest  quantity  of  annual 
tain  observed  in  the  regions  treated  in  this  paper — not  less  than  1500  mm.*  The 
main  character  of  the  forest  is  quite  the  same  as  in  other  parts  of  the  rainy  zone. 
Towards  the  north  and  east  this  zone  presently  passes  into  a  region  with  much 
less  rain ;  here  Ushuaia,  the  Fuegian  capital,  is  a  station  for  meteorological  observa¬ 
tions.  I  refer  to  the  publications  by  the  '  Mission  scientifique  du  Cap  Horn,’  and 
the  paper  by  Dr.  Chavanne.  Unfortunately,  this  paper  only  shows  the  average  tem¬ 
perature  and  rainfall  for  the  four  seasons,  and  not  for  the  months,  nor  the  specially 
important  averages  of  the  extreme  temperatures  t ;  as  to  the  quantity  of  snow 
there  is  no  information. 


Tikrba  del  Fueqo,  Ushuaia.  Lat.  54°  49’  30"  S.,  Lono.  68°  18'  8"  W.  1882-3. 


Moutlis. 

Mean 

tempera¬ 

ture. 

Kahr. 

Means  of 
max.  tem¬ 
perature. 
Fabr. 

Means  of 
min.  tem¬ 
perature. 
Fabr. 

Mean 

humidity 
of  air. 
Per  cent. 

Mean 
strength 
of  wind. 
Ft.  per  sec. 

Days 
with  rain 
or  snow. 

Days 

with 

snow. 

Hain  and 
snow. 
Inches. 

December  ... 

49°57 

o 

59-67 

38°91 

734 

7-5 

14 

0 

25 

January 

4955 

58-87 

39-72 

75-8 

7-5 

19 

1 

23 

February  ... 

52  02 

64  54 

38  57 

754 

8-8 

12 

1 

18 

March . 

4580 

58  33 

36-55 

798 

6-9 

18 

0 

31 

Apiil  . 

4246 

50-45 

33-10 

75-1 

6-9 

15 

5 

2-0 

May  . 

3961 

4836 

3257 

75-2 

7-2 

19 

3 

1-9 

Jane  . 

3511 

41-07 

28-60 

78-9 

4-9 

13 

5 

2-2 

July  . 

37  24 

4503 

3013 

724 

65 

8 

5 

13 

August 

4001 

48-81 

31-60 

72-0 

6-2 

9 

3 

1-4 

September  ... 

3940 

48-95 

31  42 

751 

4-9 

14 

6 

2-9 

October  ... 

4649 

54-80 

35-74 

67-8 

6-2 

14 

0 

1-8 

November  ... 

46-18 

53-87 

37  02 

64-5 

6-9 

15 

2 

3-1 

Year  . 

43-63 

52-73 

34-50 

738 

6-7 

170 

31 

26-3 

*  Chavanne,  ‘Die  Temperatnr  und  Regenverhiltnisse  Argentiniens.  Veruff.  dcr 
Dentechen  Akademischen  Vereinigung.’  Buenos  .Aires  :  1903. 
t  Schimper,  /.e.,  p.  191. 
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UbHVAiA.  Obskuvations  ucBiNQ  Ten'  Yeabe.  Aiter  Chavan'n. 


Season. 

Mean  tcmperatnrr. 
Fabr. 

Rain  and  aiiow. 
Inches. 

Npring  . 

Summer . 

o 

4.S'70 

4-02 

5018 

8-50 

Autumn . 

42-80 

7-56 

Winter  . 

:J4-70 

4-72 

Tear  . 

42-84 

2480 

The  tables  show  distinctly  the  difference  between  this  climate  and  that  referred 
to  above.  But  they  do  not  give  an  exact  idea  of  the  snow  conditions  in  this  part; 
one  would  think  that,  in  the  rainy  region,  we  should  also  get  more  snow.  It 
would  have  been  a  great  advantage  to  have  had  exact  figures  of  the  quantity  of 
snow  falling,  not  only  the  days  with  snow.  Very  likely  the  quantity  is  greater  in 
Ushuaia  than  in  Orange  bay. 

And  there  is  an  important  difference  bearing  on  the  constitution  of  forests; 
according  to  our  experience  of  the  winter  round  Ushuaia  (September  16  to  November 
5, 1902),  big  masses  of  snow  lie  in  the  forests  for  weeks.  The  direction  of  wind  is 
about  the  same,  but  there  is  a  great  difference  as  to  strength.  The  nebulosity  and 
relative  humidity  of  air  are  less  too. 

The  vegetation  completely  corresponds  to  the  climate.  Here  we  meet  with 
summer-green  forests,  in  the  winter  presenting  about  the  same  aspect  as  those  in 
Scandinavia.  Nothofagus  antarclica  (Forst.),  Blume,  prevails,  mixed  with  rare  and 
tiny  specimens  of  N.  betuloides  (Mirb.),  Blume,  Mayteuus  tnayef/(mtc(((Lam.),  Hook, 
fil.,  and  Driiiijfs  Winteri  (Forst.).  Also  here  N.  betuloides  does  not  go  so  high  above 
the  sea-level  as  N.  antarctica  (Forst.),  Blume.  The  bushes  in  the  wood  are  here, 
as  well  as  further  south,  evergreen.  The  ground  in  the  summer-green  forest  is 
destitute  of  a  coherent  moss  carpet;  the  open  spaces  are  occupied  by  meadows; 
the  hepaticss  are  few  in  number  in  comparison  with  the  musci. 

After  passing  the  ridge  of  the  Cordillera,  the  wind  has  parted  with  most  of  its 
humidity,  and  the  climate  of  eastern  Fuegia  and  Patagonia  gets  more  and  more 
dry.  The  vegetation  gradually  becomes  rather  poor  and  sterile,  only  the  rivers 
being  surrounded  by  woods.  As  an  example,  I  may  mention  Puerto  Gallegos  in 
51°  39'  S.,  69°  13'  W.,  where  meteorological  observations  have  been  made  during 
two  years. 

Patagonia,  Puerto  Gallegos.  Lat.  51°  '.iV  S.,  Long.  69°  13'  W.  After  Chavanni. 


Season. 

Mean  tempera- 
tnre  of  air. 
Fabr. 

Rain  and 
snow. 
Inches. 

Spring 

...  46°22  1 

1-10 

Summer 

54-68  1 

141 

Autumn  ... 

...  4532  1 

1  342 

Winter 

35  24 

1  2-28 

Year . 

...  1  4536 

1 

1  8-21 

Tfie  Falkland  Islands. — ^Tbe  south-west  winds  have  to  pass  a  broad  space  of 
water  on  their  way  to  the  Falkland  islands;  and,  though  we  cannot  expect  the 
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same  quantity  of  rain  as  in  southern  Fuegia,  it  ia  not  surprising  that  the  nunfali 
is  considerably  greater  than  in  the  corresponding  latitude  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
South  America.  It  is  true  that  the  quantity  of  rain  is  smaller  than  round  Ushuaia, 
but  nevertheless  it  must  be  considered  as  quite  sufficient  for  a  summer-green 
forest ;  yet  on  these  large  islands  there  does  not  exist  a  wild_tree — the  ground  is 
covered  by  a  boggy  grassland. 

Schimper  *  considers  the  climate  of  the  Falkland  islands  as  warm-temperate — 
in  my  opinion  without  any  reason;  the  tables  show  that  no  month  reaches  an 
annual  medium  of  50°  Fahr.,  and  therefore  the  cold-temperate  might  be  a  more 
adequate  designation. 

As  Schimper  points  out,  the  climate  is  especially  favourable  for  the  existence 
of  grassland  and  meadows.  But  this  fact  does  not  account  for  the  complete 
absence  of  any  arboreous  vegetation. 


Falki  ank  Islands,  Pobt  Stanley.  Lat.  51°  41' S.,  Long.  57°  51' W.  1875-77. 


Ztiltchrift  d,  oetUrr.  OeteUseh.  f.  Mettorologie,  B.  xvi.  (Wien,  1881). 


Month. 

Hesn 

temperatare. 

Fahr. 

Means  of 
max. 

temperatare. 

Fahr. 

Means  of 
min. 

temperatare. 

Fahr. 

Mean 

hamidity 
of  air. 
Per  cent. 

Days  with 
rain  or  snow. 

lUin  and 
snow. 
Inches. 

o 

o 

o 

December  ... 

4«-76 

53-06 

40  46 

76 

21  0 

20 

Jannury 

4964 

5612 

43  16 

72 

21  3 

2-7 

February  ... 

48-56 

5.i04 

4208 

76 

193 

22 

Marcli 

48-56 

.54  32 

4280 

81 

183 

17 

April 

4388 

49-10 

37  40 

84 

223 

2  1 

May 

40-28 

1  44-60 

35  96 

90 

193 

1-7 

June  ... 

37  94 

41  54 

34  16 

91 

200 

1.5 

Julv 

36  50 

40  64 

32  36 

91 

203 

1-8 

August 

37-58 

4208 

33-08 

88 

22-0 

12 

September  ... 

39  92 

4514 

3470 

81 

157 

11 

October 

4100 

46  40 

35  60 

82 

213 

13 

November  ... 

44-78 

50  54 

39-02 

?♦> 

153 

11 

Year 

42-94 

4821 

37-57 

82 

236-1 

20-4 

Without  doubt,  the  rain  is  sufficient  for  a  summer-green  forest,  but  it  is  too 
uniformly  distributed  over  the  twelve  months.  And,  what  the  table  does  not  tell, 
the  ground  is  deprived  of  a  cover  of  snow ;  we  cannot  take  into  account  the  more 
or  less  extensive  but  always  thin  patches  which  sometimes  cover  the  ground, 
especially  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  for  a  week  or  so.t  This  want  of  snow  in 
the  winter  and  spring,  combined  with  an  exceedingly  strong  wind  from  the  south¬ 
west,  blowing  day  after  day  at  relative  low  temperatures,  has,  I  dare  say,  influenced 
the  characters  of  the  Falkland  vegetation.  Large  areas  of  the  ground  consist  of 
peat.  Nowhere,  especially  on  the  eastern  island,  is  there  any  shelter  from  the 
wind. 

If  we  look  at  the  distribution  of  rain  in  the  four  seasons,  we  shall  find  that 
winter  and  spring  show  the  smallest  quantities.  It  is  of  interest  that  the  wind  at 
that  time  of  the  year  blows  more  from  the  west  and  north-west;  summer  and 
autumn,  with  south-west  and  south  wind,  are  richer  in  rain.  Calm  days  are  more 


*  L.C.,  p.  481. 

t  The  winter— July,  August,  19U2— we  stayed  there  was  considered  the  strongest 
for  at  least  fifteen  years. 
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commun  in  the  winter,  but  always  rare.  The  winter  temperature  is  not  very  low, 
seldom  lower  than  some  degrees  below  freezing,  but  always,  together  with  the 
heavy  gales,  very  dangerous  for  trees,  which  are  not  then  able  to  recover  the 
moisture  lost  by  transpiration. 

StmtK  Georgia. — Wo  might  expect  South  Georgia  to  receive  a  great  quantity  of 
rain  or  snow  from  the  winds  of  the  ocean,  and  the  observations  made  hitherto 
con6rm  this.  On  the  contrary  to  the  case  of  the  (Falkland  islands,  we  here  meet 
with  a  high  land  covered  with  ice,  which  sends  glaciers  down  to  the  fiords.  In 
spite  of  that,  the  general  aspect  of  the  island  is  not  quite  Antarctic,  owing  to  the 
large  areas  of  lowland  with  vegetation. 


South  Guobou,  Royal  Bay,  Lat.  54°  31'  8.,  Lomo.  3G°  W.  Gebman 
Station,  1882-88. 
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The  large  mass  of  rain  and  snow  is  not  very  equably  distributed ;  esiiecially 
remarkable  are  the  months  of  March  and  May.  The  winter  is  comparatively  dry, 
but  as  a  rule  only  snow  falls  and  covers  the  country  with  a  thick  layer.*  The 
spring  has  the  greatest  quantity  of  rain  or  snow.  The  hydro-meteorological  con¬ 
ditions  thus  do  not  put  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  an  arboracious,  even  an  ever¬ 
green,  vegetation ;  but  still  there  is  neither  tree  nor  bosh.  Certainly  there  is  not 
much  lowland  to  bear  a  forest,  but  there  is  enough.  1'he  other  climatological  factors 
explain  the  condition.  We  have  to  do  with  very  low  summer  temperatures,  not 
seldom  below  freezing,  and  with  gales  of  great  strength,  which  suddenly  with 
impetuosity  break  down  from  the  glaciers  over  the  completely  exposed  ground. 

The  paucity  in  phanerogamic  species  seems  to  me  inexplicable.  The  few  that 
exist  are,  as  far  as  we  now  know,  identical  with  Fuegian  and  Falklandian  plants, 
and  surely  more  species  of  those  floras  should  be  able  to  endure  the  South 
Georgian  climate.  The  problem  gets  more  difficult  still  when  we  think  of  the 
numerous  cryptogamic  species,  amongst  which  a  great  percentage  is  endemic. 
The  story  of  the  geographical  development  and  the  former  large  extension  of  the 
inland  ice  will  perhaps  give  an  answer  to  the  question. 

As  I  stated  already  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  geographers  regard  South 


*  Skottsberg,  'The  Geographical  Distribution  of  Tegetation  in  South  Georgia,’ 
Geographical  Journal,  November,  1902  (London :  1902). 
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0«orgia  as  a  real  Antarctic  land ;  I  also  said  that  this,  from  a  botanical  (phytogeo- 
graphical)  point  of  Tiew,  is  not  my  opinion.  The  vegetation  is  nearly  related  to  that 
of  the  Falkland  islands ;  the  lowland  is  covered  by  the  Aiutral  steppe,  and  the 
tussock  grass  Poa  cmspito$a  (Forst.),  Hook,  fil.,  plays  the  same  part  as  once  in 
the  Falkland  islands.  An  important  difference  between  the  two  6oraa  is  that 
Empetrum  rubrum,  Yahl.,  one  of  the  most  characteristic  Falkland  plants,  does  not 
grow  in  South  Georgia.  When  my  collections  are  determined,  I  hope  that  we 
shsll  be  a  little  better  informed  on  the  phytogeographical  position  of  that  island. 
Very  likely  some  of  the  endemic  mosses  will  prove  to  be  identical  with  others 
described  from  other  South  Atlantic  lands. 

The  South  Sandunch  Islands  have  never  been  visited  by  scientists,  and  we  know 
nothing  about  their  phytogeographical  position.  But  I  conclude  that  they  are  nearly 
related  to  South  Georgia,  though  perhaps  still  poorer ;  their  vegetable  life  perhaps 
forms  a  still  more  apparent  transition  to  the  Antarctic. 

The  Antarctic  Zone. — The  Antarctic  lands,  here  referred  to,  are — Graham  Land 
with  its  subdivisions  *  (King  Oscar  II.  Land,  Palmer  Land,  Louis  Philippe  Land, 
Danco  Land)  and  surrounding  groups  of  islands  (Dirk  Gherritz  Archipelago,  Trinity 
island,  Joinville,  and  Dundee  islands,  etc.),  and  the  South  Shetland  islands,  the 
Elephant  islands  and  the  South  Orkney  islands. 

The  Antarctic  zone  may  be  called  a  cold-desert  zone.  The  climate  doee  not  admit 
the  existence  of  a  close  vegetation  of  forest  or  even  grass,  not  because  of  an 
especially  low  winter  temperature,  but  because  the  summer  is  very  cold,  the  ground 
being  frozen  almost  all  the  year ;  further,  the  wind  is  really  formidable.  On  the  coasts 
of  the  main  land  we  cannot  hops  to  make  richer  finds,  because  of  the  inland  ice,  that 
covers  the  land  down  to  the  sea-level,  steep  rocks  being  very  often  the  only  spots 
of  hare  ground.  But  all  the  small  islets  are  free  from  ice,  and,  in  summer,  from 
snow  too,  and  there  we  have  to  look  for  the  richest  Antarctic  flora.  I  have  not 
seen  very  much  of  the  South  Shetlands,  but  in  one  location  (Harmony  Cove,  Nelson 
Island)  I  made  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  most  dense  and  fine-looking  moss 
carpets  I  ever  saw  down  there.  The  islets  at  the  west  coast  of  Louis  Philippe  Land 
and  in  the  Gerlache  Strait  are  also  in  possession  of  a  relatively  rich  fiora,  but  here 


Snow  Hill  Iblanu.  Lat.  64®  24'  S.,  Ix>no.  57®  6'  W.  1902-03. 
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*  In  “Antarctic”  (Stockholm,  1904)  Mr.  Nordenskjold  has  prnfoeed  the  name 
“  West  Antarctic  ”  for  these  parts  of  the  south  polar  lands.  J 
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of  course,  as  in  all  Aotarctic  lands,  the  phanerogamic  plants  play  no  part  in  the 
general  aspect  presented  by  the  vegetation ;  it  is  not  many  places  where  the  ooly 
Antarctic  phanerogamic,  Detchamptia  antarctica,  Hook.,  is  found,  and  very  sparely 
indeed.  And,  generally,  the  moeses  and  lichens  do  not  form  a  compact,  close  carpet, 
but  grow  in  small  tufts  in  the  fissures  or  between  the  stones. 

The  penguins  are  perhaps  one  of  the  most  inimical  influences  of  Antarctic  plants. 
On  many  places  where  the  Antarctic  flora  might  have  attained  a  rich  develop¬ 
ment,  we  find  the  ground  completely  covered  by  penguin  rookeries,  not  leaving  as 
much  as  a  square  inch  free  from  guano.  A  striking  example  of  the  influence  of  the 
penguin  rookeries  is  Paulet  island.  There  all  the  level  ground,  all  the  slopes,  when 
not  too  steep,  are  quite  covered  with  penguins.  The  vegetation  has  been  forced  to 
withdraw  to  the  upper  plateaus  round  the  top  of  the  island.  That  leads  me  to 
think  of  a  statement,  made  without  any  reason,  that  the  vertical  limit  of  Antarctic 
vegetation  is  to  be  drawn  at  100  feet  above  the  sea-level.*  On  the  top  of  Paulet 
island,  at  a  height  of  1200  feet,  we  still  find  spots  of  mosses  and  lichens  encrusting 
the  stones. 

As  to  the  relations  between  Antarctic  plants  and  other  plants  of  the  world,  we 
know  very  little.  The  musci  collected  by  Mr.  Racovitza  during  the  Belgian 
expedition  were  twenty-seven,  of  which  fifteen  were  new  species.f  The  others  are 
more  or  less  identical  with  species  found  on  the  northern  hemisphere;  some  exist 
in  the  Magellan  territories  too.  One  species  is  found  only  in  South  Georgia  and  in 
the  Antarctic.  The  bepatiesa,  three  kinds,  are  remarkable  because  two  of  them  were 
described  from  South  Georgia  before,  t 

Fur  many  years  there  has  been  a  special  interest  in  the  question  of  bipolarity.  A 
superficial  glance  at  my  Antarctic  collections  shows  great  concordance  with  northern 
and  arctic  plants,  bat  it  has  to  be  proved  that  we  have  to  do  with  real  bipolar  or 
merely  with  cosmopolitan  species. 
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II.  The  Vegetation  or  the  Ocean. 

As  to  the  flora  of  the  South  Atlantic  ocean,  also  here  we,  in  my  opinion,  find 
the  same  limit  between  Austral  and  Antarctic  vegetation. 

The  Amtral  flora  is  characterized  by  the  existence  of  types  of  algae  with,  in  one 
way  or  another,  floating  fronds.  Macrocystis  pyrtfera  (Turn.),  Ag.,  and  Durvillta 
utilit,  Bo'y.,  are  the  most  representative  Austral  algae.  The  Mncrocy»ti»  surrounds 


*  A.  Ohlin,  * Om  antarktiska  fllrdor  noh  .\ntarktis,”  Ymer.  Stockholm:  1898. 
t  Y.  Cardot.  ‘  Mousses  ’  (‘  R&iiltnts  dii  voyage  dc  S.Y.  Btlgia'  Anvers,  1903). 

J  F.  Stephani,  ‘  H^patiqncs’  (‘  Itesiiltuts  du  voyage  de  S.Y.  Belgia'  Anvers,  1903). 
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the  coasts  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  the  Falkland  islands,  and  South  Georgia.*  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  if  it  also  lives  round  the  South  Sandwich  islands.  I  do  not 
know  if  the  Scottish  South  Polar  Expedition  has  found  the  Maerocyttit  in  the  South 
Orkneys,  but  I  should  think  not.t  Other  characteristic  algae  are  the  Lessonias. 

The  Antarctic  vegetation  is  characterized  by  the  total  absence  of  a  type  with 
floating  fronds  (except  the  Marginaria  jaquinoti  (Mont.),  floating  when  torn  off 
from  the  bottom).  Such  a  type  would  be  quite  inconsistent  with  the  ice-oon> 
ditions.  The  vegetation  of  the  beach  is  influenced  in  its  character  by  the  ice-floes 
always  grinding  against  the  stones,  and  has  been  forced  to  retire  into  the  small 
basins,  where  the  ice-floes  cannot  come.  Giant  algae  are  not  at  all  wanting, 
aapecially  the  Detmarestim,  but  in  a  greater  depth.  Here,  as  in  more  northern 
shores,  calcareous  alg»  form  an  important  part  of  the  vegetation. 

The  extension  of  the  Austral  and  Antarctic  zones  into  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
oceans  has  not  been  referred  to  here.  As  botanically  Antarctic  lands  we  perhaps 
ought  to  consider  Enderby  and  Kemp  Land,  the  different  parts  of  Wilkes  Land, 
Victoria  Land  with  Balleny  islands,  and  Alexander  Land  with  the  Biscoe  islands. 
Austral  lands  are  Bouvet  bland.  Prince  Edward  tmd  Crozot  islands,  Kerguelen, 
MacDonald  and  Heard  islands.  New  Zealand  and  Antipode,  Chatham,  Auckland, 
Campbell,  Macquarie,  and  Emerald  islands. 

The  northern  limit  of  Austral  vegetation  seems  to  me  difficult  to  define.  I 
think  that  the  40°  S.,  of  course  with  some  deviations  to  the  north  or  south,  more 
or  less  limits  it.  To  this  question,  as  well  as  to  the  circumpolar  extension  of 
Austral  vegetation,  I  shall  return  another  time. 


GRUEBER  AND  DORVILLE’S  JOURNEY  ACROSS  TIBET. 

To  the  Berlin  Zeitschri/t  der  Getelliehaft  fur  Erdkunde  for  1904,  No.  5,  Herr  R. 
Tionnier  contributes  a  monograph  on  the  journey  made  in  1661  across  Tibet  by 
the  Jesuits,  Johannes  Grneber  and  Albert  de  Dorville.  Subjoined  is  a  summary  of 
the  results. 

The  object  of  the  present  study  is  to  vindicate  for  the  German,  Johannes 
Grueber,  the  place  to  which  he  seems  entitled  in  the  history  of  geographical 
progress,  but  which  has  certainly  not  hitherto  been  conceded  to  him.  He  is 
certainly  not  the  first  European  that  crossed  Tibet,  as  Odorico  de  Pordenone's 
journey  shortly  before  1330  can  scarcely  be  called  in  doubt.  But  he  is  the  first 
who  brought  back  with  him  a  genuine  record  of  the  land  and  its  people.  Although 
I  Jesuit,  be  did  not  go  to  Lhasa  as  a  missionary  like  his  precursor  and  his  immediate 
successors ;  he  went  on  a  real  geographical  mission,  imposed  by  the  necessity  of 
finding  a  new  home  route  to  Europe,  a  route  which  at  the  time  was  supposed  to 
be  still  untrodden. 

Authentic  documents  referring  to  the  journey  are  not  very  numerous.  They 
comprise  five  of  Grneber's  letters,  a  Latin  report  of  the  Jesuit,  Athanasius  Kircher, 
end  lastly  a  long  Italian  "  Relazione  ”  by  sn  uncertain  author.  The  chief  difficulty 
in  reconstructing  the  journey  lies  in  the  fsmt  that  these  scanty  materials  present 
great  discrepancies,  to  reconcile  which,  where  at  all  possible,  is  the  purpose  of 
this  essay. 

Orueber'a  Lettera. — I.  The  earliest  extant,  dated  from  Surat  (India),  March  7, 


*  Skuttsberg,  **  N&gra  ord  om  Macrocystis  pyrifem,”  Bot.  Notiaer,  1903,  No.  2. 
t  Since  this  wus  written.  I  learn  that  the  Scottish  Expedition  has  reported  three 
SKwseH,  six  lichens,  and  some  nlg»  from  the  South  Orkneys,  but  not  Maerocjiatia. 
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1658,  is  written  in  German,  and  addressed  to  the  Rer.  Father  John  Haffenecksr, 
rector  of  the  Jesuits’  College  and  Uniyersity  of  Greets  in  Styria. 

II.  The  second,  which,  like  all  the  rest,  is  in  Latin,  follows  a  now  lost  short 
communication  to  the  same  address,  and  is  undated,  but  was  sent  to  P.  Joannes 
Gamans,  sj.,  in  AschaCTenbnrg  from  Rome  shortly  before  starting  on  his  second 
journey,  herce  apparently  about  the  beginning  of  1664.  It  is  by  far  the  most 
important  of  all  his  letters  on  his  journey  through  Tibet. 

III.  is  dated  May  10, 1664,  from  Venice  to  Kircher,  after  starting  on  his  second 
journey.  It  contains  a  copy  of  another  undated  letter  from  P.  Ferdinand  Yerbisst, 
which  Grueber  had  received  in  Singanfu  after  his  departure  from  Pekin  (1661). 

lY.  acd  Y.  are  replies  to  a  distinguished  acquaintance  of  unknown  name  and 
address,  on  all  kind  of  things  connected  with  the  journey.  lY.  was  written  in 
Danzig  on  December  11, 1664 ;  Y.  in  Breslau  on  March  14,  1668. 

As  far  as  known.  Letter  I.  occurs  first  in  the  collection  *  Der  Neue  Welt-Bott’ 
(Augsburg  and  Graetz,  1726),  No.  34;  II., IV.,  V.  in  Thdvenot’s  ‘Divers  Voyages 
Curieuz,’  but  apparently  not  in  all  editions.  III.  is  found  in  Kircher’s  'China 
Illustrata  ’  (Amsterdam,  1667),  pp.  222  sq. 

*  Illustrata,’  pars,  ii.,  cap.  iii.  §  2,  and  cap.  iv.  (pp.  64-77).  Here  is  also  given 
a  “  Carta  Geodoborica,”  a  route-map,  which,  however,  presents  a  very  confused 
picture  of  the  line  of  march. 

The  Italian  Relazione. — The  origin  of  this  document  will  be  explained  in 
our  biographical  notice,  and  here  it  will  suffice  to  give  the  main  result.  Grueber’i 
interview  with  the  two  Italians  took  place, in  Florence  on  January  30,  1666  (New 
Style).  It  is  scarcely  surprising  that  errors  should  occur  in  a  narrative  written 
down  after  a  conversation  of  several  hours’  duration ;  hence  it  can  only  be  accepted 
with  a  certain  reserve. 

The  Relazione  was  first  printed  by  Tbevenot  (op,  cit.)  as  the  'Yiaggio  del 
P.  Giovanni  Grueber  tornando  per  terra  da  China  in  Europe.’ 

For  the  lives  of  both  travellers  two  documents  have  been  brought  to  light, 
which,  though  short, are  authentic.  (1)  Pb.  ('ouplet,  ‘Catalogue  Patrum  Soc.  Jes.’ 
(1686),  where  reference  is  made  to  both  under  Nor.  74  (p.  39)  and  81  (p.  43) ;  (2)  On 
Grue^r  alone  valuable  information  is  supplied  by  Carlos  Sommervogel  in  ‘  BiUio- 
th^ue  de  la  Compagoie  de  Jesus’  (Premiere  Partis:  “  Bibliographie ”),  (Brussels, 
Parir,  1892,  vol.  iii.). 

Albert  de  Dorville  (6b.  1662). — This  is  undoubtedly  his  correct  name,  although 
called  Alb.  de  Bonville  by  Grueber  in  his  Letter  II.  It  occurs  at  least  seven  timw 
in  Kircher’s  ‘  China  Illustrata,’  and  also  in  the  ‘  Catalogue.’  He  was  bom  in  Belgium 
(date  of  birth  unknown),  and  went  in  1667  to  China,  where  he  laboured  as  s 
missionary  in  Shansi.  Grueber  mentions  him  (Letter  II.)  as  former  associate  of  P. 
Martinus  Martini,  procurator  of  the  order  in  China  and  editor  of  the  ‘  Novus  Atlas 
Sinensis  ’  (1655).  In  1661  he  was  sent  back  to  Europe  with  Grueber,  but  next  year 
succumbed  to  the  hardships  of  the  journey  in  Agra. 

Johannee  Ontrber  (1623-1684). — This  is  the  generally  current  form,  though  the 
‘  Catalogiu  ’  write  Greuber  (for  Gruber  ?),  while  the  Latin  is  Gruherua.  He  was  an 
Austrian-German,  bora  at  Linz,  on  the  Danube,  October  28, 1623,  and  received  into 
the  order  October  13, 1641 ;  went  to  China  as  a  missionary  in  1656,  the  route 
followed  being  from  Rome  through  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  Persia,  and  Ormuz  to 
Surat,  where  he  stayed  at  least  ten  months,  and  in  December,  1657,  observed  a 
lunar  eclipse  with  a  view  to  fixing  a  longitude  (Letter  III.).  According  to  Letter  I., 
he  intended  in  a  few  days  (counting  from  March  7, 1658)  to  sail  in  an  English 
vessel  for  Macao,  but,  owing  to  local  troubles,  did  not  reach  China  till  1659. 

From  Macao  Grueber  was  summoned  as  mathematical  assistant  to  the  court  of 
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Pekin,  where  he  held  this  position  for  two  years  (1659-1661).  After  the  death 
(February,  1661)  of  the  emperor  Shunchi,  first  of  the  Manchu  dynasty,  Grueber 
was  recalled  “  to  receive  instructions  from  the  General  of  the  Order  at  Rome  ” 
(Markham),  de  Dorville  being  chosen  to  accompany  him  on  the  return  journey.  As 
Macao  was  just  then  being  blockaded  by  the  Dutch,  the  two  Jesuits  were  instructed 
to^scover,  if  possible,  some  shorter  overland  route  to  Europe,  such  as  was  supposed 
at  that  time  to  have  never  yet  been  opened.  The  travellers  now  left  Pekin  for 
ffinganfu  and  Siningfo,  whence  they  made  their  way  through  Lhasa  to  Agra.  Here 
Grueber  lost  his  fellow-traveller  (see  above),  but  continued  the  homeward  journey 
with  Henricus  Roth,  who  had  been  stationed  for  nine  years  in  Delhi.  According  to 
the  Relazione,  he  went  from  Agra  in  seven  days  to  Teli  (Delhi),  thence  in  fourteen 
days  to  Lahore,  and  thence  to  Multan,  where  he  embarked,  and  in  forty  days  reached 
Tata  at  the  head  of  the  Indus  delta,  where  he  met  many  English  and  Dutch 
traders.  After  a  short  delay,  he  continued  the  journey  by  land  through  Maccaran 
(Mekran)  and  Cape  Garamania  (Kirman)  to  Cape  Jax  (Jask)  and  Ormuz.  From 
Ormus  he  again  followed  the  main  highway  to  Smyrna,  where  he  took  ship  for 
Messina  and  Rome.  Here  he  handed  his  memoranda  to  Eircher  for  publication,  on 
the  condition  that  everything  was  to  be  included  in  one  volume. 

Soon  after  Grueber  was  ordered  to  return  to  China,  and  on  May  10, 1664,  he  was 
already  in  Venice  (Letter  III.),  evidently  on  his  way  to  Vienna,  as  this  time  he 
was  to  take  the  overland  route  throngh  Russia  to  China.  After  writing  Letter  IV. 
(December  11,  1664)  at  Danzig,  he  went  to  Mitau,  near  Riga,  the  court  of  the 
Duke  of  Courland,  who  informed  him  that  news  had  just  come  in  from  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Moscow  that  the  road  to  Astrakhan  was  blocked  by  the  Tatars,  at  that 
time  allies  of  Poland  against  Russia  (Letter  V.).  Grueber  had  therefore  to  give  up 
his  project,  and  returned  through  Breslau  to  Vienna,  whence  he  accompanied  the 
emperor’s  envoy.  Count  Lesle  (Lesly)  to  Constantinople,  with  the  intention  of  again 
■triking  the  old  overland  route  eastwards.  But  here  he  suddenly  fell  ill,  and,  being 
unable  to  continue  his  journey,  returned  by  sea  to  Leghorn  for  Florence.  Here  he 
had  a  long  interview  with  Carlo  Dati  and  the  author  of  the  Italian  Relazione  on 
January  30,  1666,  New  Style,  which  answers  within  a  day  to  the  "  31  Gennajo 
1665  al  Incarnatione,”  the  date  borne  by  this  document. 

Little  more  is  known  of  the  life  of  Grueber.  At  the  time  of  the  interview  he 
was  still  under  orders  to  return  to  Chins,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  done  so. 
Markham  states  that  “  Grueber  died  in  1665  on  his  way  back  to  China,”  that  is, 
1665  Old  Style  =  1666,  as  above  seen.  But  even  so  this  date  cannot  be  accepted, 
and  credence  must  be  given  to  the  statement  of  the  '  Catalogus  ’  that  Grueber  died 
in  16H4,  not  on  his  way  East,  but  in  Germany. 

Across  Tibet. 

From  Pekin  to  Sining. — Our  travellers  left  Pekiu  on  April  13,  1661,  as  stated 
by  Grueber  in  Letter  II.:  “Discessi  i  Sinis  Pequino  13  Aprilis  1661.”  Eircher 
writes  in  his  barbarous  Latin,  “  Ex  Pequino  itaque  hi  Patres  anno  1661,  mense 
Junio,  in  Siganfu  triginta  dierum  et  bine  Sining  sive  Sininfn,  totidem  fere  dierum 
decursu  transacto  bis  croceo  flumine,  quod  Hoang  vocant,  transito,  confecerunt 
iter.”  Hence  Astley’s  “he  left  Peking  in  the  month  of  Juno,”  referring  “mense 
Junio  ”  to  “  ex  Pequino  ”  instead  of  to  “  confecerunt  iter.”  All  agree  that  Singan 
was  reached  in  thirty  days,  and  Sining  in  another  thirty  days,  so  that  the  section 
of  the  journey  in  China  proper  took  altogether  two  months.  In  Singan  they 
probably  stopped  a  few  days,  since  here  Grueber  received  the  above-mentioned 
letter  from  P.  Verbiest,  which,  as  shown  by  the  contents,  was  written  at  the 
earliest  four  or  five  days  after  the  travellers  had  left  Pekin ;  cf[  also  the  address : 
No.  VI. — December,  1904.]  2  x 
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“  Ad  Graberum  in  Singanfn  commorantem."  In  Sining,  ngain,  they  must  have  wuted 
some  time  for  a  suitable  caravan;  hence  the  somewhat  full  description  of  this 
important  mart  and  its  surroundings,  with  the  determination  of  its  latitude, 
although  the  reference  to  the  Great  Wall  is  not  very  clear.  According  to  Peschel 
and  Markham,  the  stay  in  both  cities  should  be  estimated  altogether  at  one  month. 
For  the  whole  journey  from  Pekin  to  Lhasa  they  allow  six  months,  of  which  two, 
as  seen,  from  Pekin  to  Sining,  and  three,  as  we  shall  see,  from  Sining  to  Lhasa, 
leaving  one  for  the  delays  in  China  proper.  But  this  six  months  is  nowhere  clearlj 
given,  and  unless  it  be  a  simple  error  it  may  have  been  arrived  at  on  the  following 
calculation.  Eircher  gives,  as  the  duration  of  the  whole  journey  from  Pekin  to 
A grs,  fourteen  months;  and  Grueber  (Letter  III.)  eleven  months  “after  leaving 
China.”  Thus  the  Chinese  section  would  bel4-ll=3  months,  that  is,  the  two 
en  route  and  the  one  of  detention,  as  above. 

From  Sining  to  Lhasa. — ^With  Sining  begins  the  most  interesting,  but  at  the 
same  time,  for  us,  the  least-known  section  of  the  journey.  From  this  place  to 
Lhasa  there  are  two  main  routes.  One,  the  “  old  ”  highway,  as  it  is  called  on 
Sven  Hedin’s  large  map  (Petermanns  Mitt.  Supjiletnent,  131,  1900),  leads  from 
Sining  south-westwards  straight  to  the  large  lacustrine  sources  of  the  Hoang-ho, 
crosses  the  Di-chu  at  Tatsando,  and  south  of  the  Tania  range  joins  the  other  ronte. 
This  second  road  runs  from  Sining  west  to  the  Euku-Nor,  skirts  it  north  and 
south,  crosses  the  south  Euku-Nor  range,  and  traverses  the  Tsaidam  plain  to 
Dsun-Sassak.  Here  it  ramifies,  one  branch  immediately  surmounting  the  ranges 
in  a  south-west  direction,  the  other  trending  first  westwards  along  their  foot,  and 
then  bending  southwards.  At  the  confluence  of  the  Napchitai-ulan-mnren  with  the 
Murussu  (Di-chu)  the  east  branch  again  ramifies ;  one  line,  crossing  the  headwaters 
of  the  river,  amongst  them  the  Toktonai-ulan-muren,  joins  the  west  route,  while 
the  other  at  once  crosses  the  Murussu  and  continues  to  ran  east  of  the  river.  Both 
branches  again  unite  south  of  the  Tania  range,  and  then  follow  the  same  track  as 
the  first  route  all  the  way  to  Lhasa. 

In  order  the  better  to  understand  which  of  these  routes  was  actually  taken,  hers 
are  juxtaposed  the  pertinent  passages  from  the  extant  documents — 


Gmeber  (Letter 


U.).- 


Kircher  (“  China  lUostnU  *). 


The  Ital.  Beladone. 


“.  .  .  Inde  (Sin- 
ing)  egressoB 
transivi  trium 
mensium  spatio 
Tartariam  adeo 
desertam  .  .  . 
Tertio  mense 
attigimns  reg- 
num  Barana- 
teka.  .  .  .” 


I 


1 

I 


P.  65. — “A  Sining  tri- 
meatri  spatio  per  Kal- 
mack  Tartarise  deser¬ 
tam,  nsque  ad  initium 
Begni  Lassa  qnod  et 
Barantola  Tartar!  vo- 
oant.  pervenerunt  . .  . 
P.  67. — Egressi  itaqne 
hano  stupendi  muri 
vastitatem  dioti  Patres, 
statim  rivnm  piscibus 
refertum  obviam  in- 
venemnt.  .  .  transito 
quoqne  flumine  croceo 
(Hoang)  extra  muroe, 
statim  vastissimum 
illnd  desertum  Kal- 
mack  .  .  .  ing^ressi,  ad 
Barantola  Reg^um 
nsque  trimestri  spatio 
confeoemnt.  .  .  .” 


P.  2. — “  Eseendo  egli  di  China  entrnto 
nolle  arene  della  Tartaria  deserts,  e 
quella  attraversata  in  tre  giomi 
arrivatb  alle  spiagge  di  Kokdnor. 
Qnesto  h  un  mare  simile  al  Caspio  di 
donde  ha  I’origine  il  flume  Giallo 
.  .  .  Kokonor  dunque  sig^itioa  in 
lingua  Tartara  Mar  grande,  dalle 
rive  del  quale  suooessivamente  die- 
costandosi  il  Padre  entrb  in  terra 
Toktokai  .  .  .  Per  questa  tern 
passa  il  flume  Toktokai  da  cm 
prende  il  nome ;  bellissimo  flume  e 
sull’  andare  del  Danubio,  se  non 
ohe  ha  pochissimo  fondo,  e  un’  uomo 
a  cavallo  lo  passa  franoamente  s 
gnado.  .  .  .  Quindi  inoltratosi  nel 
paeae  di  Tangut  arrivb  in  Retink, 
provinoia  assai  popolata  del  Regno 
di  Barantola,  e  flnalmente  nel  Reg^no 
detto  propriamente  Barantola. . . 
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A  comparison  of  these  records  shows  clearly  that  the  section  between  Sining 
tod  Lhasa  took  about  three  months.  This  of  itself  may  he  important  when  taken 
in  connection  with  the  following  passage  from  P.  Desideri  (Lhasa,  1716-22),  which 
occors  in  the  Nouveau  Journal  Atiatiqw  (Paris,  1831),  yoI.  TiiL  p.  130:  ‘*De  Lhasa 
i  Sining  il  y  a  deux  rentes.  L’une,  de  i  mois,  passe  par  des  pays  inhabit^s ; 
I'satre  par  le  desert,  n’est  que  de  3  mois ;  elle  est  plus  A  I’ouest  et  au  nord,  et 
coupe  le  desert  en  droiture.”  This,  of  course,  cannot  be  taken  absolutely,  since  the 
cirsvans  move  at  very  different  rates  of  speed.  Still,  the  statement  gives  ns  a  first 
Mfe  standpoint.  But  Grueber  says  too  little,  while  Kircher  tells  us  that  just 
bejond  the  "  wall  ”  they  came  upon  a  river  abounding  in  fisb,  and  also  beyond  the 
"  wall  ”  crossed  the  Hoang  to  enter  the  “  Kalmack  desert  ”  (?),  statements  which 
ire  duly  entered  on  his  hopelessly  confused  “  route-map,”  but  must  remain  un¬ 
intelligible  to  us.  The  alleged  second  crossing  of  the  Hoang-ho  can  fit  in  with  the 
“old”  route  only  by  taking  “extra  muros”  in  a  very  wide  sense,  and  placing  the 
crouing  somewhere  between  the  Oring  and  the  Gharing-nor.  But  this  would  again 
be  scarcely  admissible,  since  the  “  Kalmack  desert  ”  is  not  entered  till  after  that 
crossing. 

In  the  much  fuller  Relazione,  the  travellers,  after  leaving  China,  traversed  the 
Tartar  desert  to  the  Knku-nor  in  three  days.  Then  they  reached  Barantola 
^Lhasa)  through  the  Toktokai  district  and  the  province  of  Retink,  the  Relazione 
here  giving  relatively  ample  descriptions,  for  instance,  of  the  Kuku-nor  and  of  the 
Koktokai  river.  Why  did  Grueber  and  his  editor  Kircher  pass  these  things  over 
in  silence  ?  But,  as  such  details  cannot  have  dropped  from  the  clouds,  we  must 
itill  assume  that  they  were  obtained  by  the  author  of  the  Relazione  from  Grueber. 
Only  then  three  points  will  have  to  be  rectified :  (1)  Kuku-nor  does  not  mean  the 
"  Great,”  but  the  “  Blue,”  lake ;  (2)  it  cannot  be  compared  with  the  Caspian, 
which  is  about  a  hundred  times  larger ;  (3)  nor  is  it  the  source  of  the  “  Fiume 
Giallo”  (Hoang-ho).  Although  these  statements  are  wrong,  they  still  show  that 
!  Orueher  was  aware  that  the  river  trended  a  long  way  to  the  west  from  Lanchau. 

I  Nor  will  any  one  infer  anything  in  favour  of  the  “old”  route  from  his  statement 

[regarding  a  “lacustrine  source”  of  the  Hoang-ho.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
presumably  be  inferred  that  Grueber  skirted  the  Kuku-nor,  not  on  the  south  side, 
where,  according  to  Stieler’s  latest  map,  the  main  highway  runs,  but  on  the  north 
ride,  and  had  thus  no  opportunity  of  correcting  his  mistake  regarding  the  Hoang- 
ho.  And  Prjevalski  tells  that  caravans  even  still  take  the  north  side  of  the  lake 
{Petermanns  Mitt.,  1876,  p.  167). 

All  this  points  to  the  western  as  the  more  probable  route,  and  it  may  even  be 
inferred  that  the  “  old  ”  road  was  already  at  that  time  little  used.  Our  travellers’ 
itinerary  would  thus  coincide  here  with  that  of  Hue  and  Gabet  (1845-46),  who 
also  followed  the  north  side  of  Kuku-nor.  Then  the  further  section  as  far  as 
Dsun-rassak  can  be  anticipated,  and,  indeed,  is  laid  down  on  the  maps.  But  at 
Dsun-sassak  fresh  difBculties  arise,  as  here  begins  the  above-mentioned  forking. 

According  to  the  Relazione — the  other  records  are  silent—  the  travellers  now 
wtered  the  Toktokai  district,  supposed  to  be  so  named  from  the  Toktokai  river. 
Where  is  this  district  to  be  sought  ?  Markham  and  von  Richthofen  point  out  that 
one  of  the  headwaters  or  left  tributaries  of  the  upper  Yangtse  (Murussu)  is  the 
Toktonai-ulan-muren,  which  might  perhaps  be  brought  into  this  connection.  It 
u  was  above  seen  that  this  river  is  crossed  by  one  caravan  route  west  of  the  Murussu. 
ij  But,  however  tempting  the  conjecture,  it  cannot  be  accepted.  According  to 
jj  Prjevalski  (quoted  by  St.  Martin  s.v.  Yangtse),  the  Toktonai-ulan-muren  is  only 
1 1  20  to  30  metres  wide  at  its  junction  with'the  Murussu,  which  is  here  60  to  80  metres 
I  wide,  but  fordable.  On  the  other  hand,  Gmeber’s  Toktokai  is  spoken  of  as  a  very 
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fine  river,  broad  as  the  Danube,  although  (at  that  season)  easily  fordable  on  hone- 
back.  Yon  Richthofen  rightly  assumes  that  the  breadth  here  meant  is  that  of  the 
Danube  at  Linz,  Orueber’s  birthplace,  where  the  bridge  is  about  200  metres  Iwg— 
that  is,  ten  times  that  of  the  Toktonai.  Nor  does  one  quite  see  why  a  luge 
province  shonld  be  called  after  a  small  river,  or  why  Grueber  should  not  have 
mentioned  the  more  northerly  and  much  more  important  Napchitai-ulan-mnreo, 
or  the  central  mainstream  (Murussu)  itself.  That  this  last  was  really  meant  iw«tni 
almost  certain  from  these  and  further  considerations.  The  pundit  A.  E.  once 
gives  the  alternative  name  “  Thokto  ”  to  the  upper  Murussu  (Petermanru  Mitt., 
1885,  plate  i.),  while  Grueber’s  statement  as  to  the  breadth  of  the  river  agreei 
remarkably  well  with  that  given  by  Prjevalski  for  the  Murussu  (Di-chu)  at  the 
Napchitai-ulan-muren  confluence — that  is,  just  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  main 
easterly  track  (the  1873  journey).  At  this  point  Sven  Hedin’s  map  (see  abors) 
describes  it  thus:  Main  branch  214  metres,  breadth  of  the  river-bed  (of  course,  at 
summer  high  water)  about  1600  metres.  But  as  the  stream  was  easily  fordable  on 
horseback,  and  its  breadth  was  that  of  Prjevslski’s  smaller  figure,  it  follows  that 
our  travellers  reached  the  river  at  a  time  when  the  summer  high  water  (June  to 
July)  was  already  over,  while  in  any  case  its  great  breadth  did  not  permit  of  any 
great  depth. 

Equally  strong  reasons  for  the  westerly  track  it  would  be  impossible  to  adduce 
from  the  scanty  extant  records.  The  very  rough  passes  over  the  Burkhanbudda, 
Shuga,  and  Bayan-Khara-ula  ranges,  leading  to  where  the  Murussu  was  certainly 
forded  (see  above),  could  just  as  well  have  been  surmounted  by  our  travellers  u 
they  were  later  by  Hue  and  Gabet  and  Prjevalski.  Beyond  the  Murussu,  where, 
owing  to  the  severe  climate,  the  caravans  begin  to  break  up  into  small  scattered 
groups,  tbe  wayfarer  traverses  the  broad  plateau  about  midway  between  the  river 
and  the  **  old  ”  route,  and  thus  gains  the  Tania  range,  and  beyond  it  the  converging 
point  (Nap-chu)  of  all  the  roads  leading  sooth. 

The  Relazione  brings  the  travellers  from  the  Toktokai  district  through  Tangut 
to  the  thickly  peopled  province  of  Ketink.  The  term  “  Tangut "  is  usually  restricted 
to  the  Koko-nor  region ;  that  is,  the  north-east  corner  of  Tibet.  Hence  Markham 
supposes  that  in  this  instance  it  has  been  extended  to  the  tableland  north  of  Lhasa. 
Kircher  even  applies  the  name  to  the  whole  of  east  Tibet,  Barantola  included. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  equally  correct  simply  to  reverse  the  sequence  of  the  two 
names  Toktokai  and  Tangut. 

In  Lhasa. — For  tbe  capital  of  Tibet,  Grueber  uses  both  the  native  name  Lhasa 
and  the  Tatar  (Mongol)  Barantola.  As  this  was  the  terminus  of  the  caravan  with 
which  they  had  hitherto  travelled,  they  had  now  to  look  round  for  another  destined 
for  India.  It  is  not  quite  clear  how  long  this  took  them,  as  Grueber  speaks  only 
of  a  month  (“  in  hac  civitate  sumus  mqrati  uno  mense,”  Letter  II.),  while  Kircher 
and  Markham  give  them  two  months.  Perhaps  the  one  and  the  two  are  to  be  taken 
as  round  numbers. 

Grueber  utilized  the  delay  to  fix  the  latitude  of  Lhasa,  and  take  sketches  of  tbe 
natives,  the  temples,  and  the  “  Burg  Bietala  ”  (Kircher,  74),  residence  of  the  Dalai 
Lama  [Pota-la]. 

From  Lhasa  to  Agra. — Four  days  out  from  Lhasa  our  travellers  reached  the 
very  high  “  Langur  ”  range,  which  Kircher  wrongly  connects  with  tbe  Paropa- 
misus  of  the  ancients,  and  with  Marco  Polo’s  Bolar.  Crossing  this  terrible  range, 
where  they  could  hardly  breathe  from  the  rarefied  atmosphere,  and  were  in  constant 
danger  of  being  poisoned  by  the  effluvia  of  certain  plants,  they  still  took  nearly  a 
month  to  reach  Cat(h)4  the  first  city  in  “  Necbal  ”  (Nepal).  In  Stieler’s  old 
atlas  the  name  “  Langur  ”  certainly  occurs,  only  the  range  is  placed  too  far  from 
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Lhasa  to  be  reached  in  four  days.  The  pundit  of  1867  tells  us  {Petermanm  Mitt., 
1875, 150)  that  the  people  of  Nepal  call  all  snowy  peaks  Langur,  and  it  is  evident 
from  all  the  circumstances  that  here  Langur  simply  means  the  Himalayas.  They 
therefore  followed  the  great  highway,  which  leads  from  Katmandu  to  iShigatse,  on 
the  upper  Brahmaputra  (Sanpo),  and  has  often  been  described.  From  Kuti  they 
vent  by  one  of  the  most  difiBcult  roads  in  the  world  (Markham)  to  Nesti  in  five 
days,  and  thence  in  six  days  to  the  double  capital  of  Nepal,  Eatmandu-Pattan. 
Hen  they  had  a  friendly  welcome  from  the  king,  whom  Grueber  greatly  astonished 
with  the  wonders  of  a  little  telescope  which  he  gave  him. 

From  Nepal  five  days  (KircW)  took  them  to  Hedonda,  a  station  of  the 
Moranga  state,  which  state  they  traversed  in  five  days,  meeting  no  towns,  but 
only  straw  huts  and  a  royal  custom-house.  From  Hedonda  Kircher  brings  them 
in  eight  days  to  Mutgari  (Markham’s  Motihari),  the  first  city  of  the  Moghul,  and 
thence  in  ten  days  to  Battana  (Patna),  on  the  Ganges,  crossing  the  river  at 
Minapor  (Markham’s  Dinapnr).  Thence  eight  days  brought  them  to  Benares, 
eleven  to  Cs(ta)mpar,  and  seven  to  Agra,  where  de  Dorville  died  (see  above). 
This  place  was  reached  about  the  middle  of  March,  1662,  and  as  the  start  was 
nude  on  April  13, 1661  (see  above),  the  whole  journey  between  Pekin  and  Agra 
luted  just  about  eleven  months,  as  stated  hy  Grueber  in  Letter  II. 

Aitronomic  Observations. — Of  special  interest  to  geographers,  are  the  somewhat 
numerous  determinations  of  latitude  which  were  made  by  Grueber  en  route. 
Although  pretty  accurate,  it  will  he  seen,  from  the  comparative  figures  given 
below,  that  all  his  determinations,  owing  perhaps  to  defective  instruments,  are 
too  low  hy  from  24'  to  53',  or  say,  roughly,  by  a  mean  of  half  a  degree. 


I'lace. 

Latitude  (Grueber). 

Later  determinations. 

(30°  39'  20"  (Jesuits,  1708-9?). 

Sining  . 

:m;®  10’ 

<30°  33'  32"  (St.  Martin;  Easton,  ISSO)- 

(36®  37'  15"  (Potanin 

,  1884-0). 

Lhua  . 

20°  ti' 

29°  39'  17"  (Pundit ;  St.  Martin). 

Katmandu  . 

27°  5' 

/27°  41'  28"  (Pundit). 

\27°  36’  (St.  Martin). 

Hedonda . 

1  26°  36' 

27®  26'  (Pandit). 

Patna  . 

1  24°  44' 

/25®  35'  (Indian  Survey). 

(25®  37'  15"  (St,  Martin). 

Benares  . 

24°  50' 

(25°  17'. 

(25°  18'  33"  (Observatory). 

Here  follow  the  latitude  and  longitude  (E.  of  Rome),  partly  calculated  by  P. 
Henricus  Busaeus  from  Letter  III.  before  Grueber’s  own  observations. 

Place. 

Latitude. 

1  Long.  E.  of  Rome. 

Long.  £.  of  Paris 
(St.  Martin). 

Agra . 

1  •'  '  ■■ 
26°  43' 

75°  41'  29" 

Delhi . 

28^  39' 

4t*  njm  ig.  =  64°  4' 

74°  52'  8" 

Surat . 

21°  10' 

LosL 

According  to  Grueber-Busaeus,  the  longitude  east  of  Greenwich  would  be  for 
Agra  76°  34',  instead  of  78°  2'  (St.  Martin) ;  for  Delhi,  76°  64',  instead  of  77°  12' 
(St  Martin).  All  these  data,  published  but  not  utilised  by  Kircher,  were  studied 
hy  later  European  cartographers,  amongst  others,  G.  de  PIsle  and  Nolin  for  their 
of  Asia  (Paris,  1700  and  1704). 
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On  other  materials  supplied  by  Grueber,  Astley  wrote  about  1745,  "With 
regard  to  the  Chinese  and  Tarters,  Grueber  has  explained  some  things  more  fuUj 
than  other  authors  have  done,  as  well  as  related  others  in  a  different  manner.” 
His  ethnological  descriptions  and  sketches  of  Tartars  (Mongols)  and  Tibetans  agree 
fairly  well  with  those  of  K.  Futterer  and  other  recent  observers.  His  actual 
wanderings  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  a  total  length  of  some  25,000  miles,  or 
about  the  circumference  of  the  globe. 
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VAN  DER  GRINTEN'S  PROJECTION. 

By  X.  A.  RXEVES. 

Thkbe  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  certain  purposes  it  is  an  advantage  to  represent  ( 
the  whole  surface  of  the  Earth  on  one  plane  instead  of  by  two  hemispheres.  The 
geographical  distribution  of  population,  oceanic  circulation,  isothermal  and  isobaric 
lines,  and  other  natural  phenomena,  can,  as  a  rule,  be  much  better  shown  on  some  I 
such  projection ;  and  certainly  steamer  tracks,  telegraph  cables,  etc.,  can  be  followed  0*| 

far  more  readily  when  laid  down  upon  a  map  of  the  whole  Earth  than  when  shown 
on  a  projection  that  necessitates  the  breaking  up  of  the  lines  into  sections.  The 
drawback  to  all  such  projections,  however,  is  the  necessary  great  distortion,  either 
in  the  area  or  configuration  of  the  land,  in  high  latitudes.  The  two  projections 
of  this  kind  which  are  most  familiar,  and  which  can  be  seen  in  many  atlases,  are 
the  well-known  Mercator’s  projection,  and  the  Elliptical  Equivalent  projection 
invented  by  Prof.  C.  B.  Mollweide  in  1805.  Whilst  the  former  is  admirably 
adapted  for  marine  charts,  its  enormous  exaggeration  of  the  land  areas  in  high 
latitudes  renders  it  unsuited  for  most  other  purposes.  In  this  tlie  angles  of  iate^ 
section  between  the  parallels  and  meridians,  and  the  general  configuration  of  the 
land,  are  preserved  at  the  expense  of  greatly  exaggerated  areas  and  distances  as  the 
equator  is  left.  To  obviate  these  defects  Prof.  Mollweide  drew  his  elliptical  pro¬ 
jection  ;  but  in  preserving  the  correct  relation  between  the  areas  he  was  compelled 
to  sacrifice  configuration  and  angular  measurement,  as  will  he  seen  by  a  glaoa 
at  Fig.  4. 

A  projection  has  recently  been  constructed  and  patented  by  Mr.  Alphons  J.  van 
der  Grinten,  of  Chicago,  of  which  the  object  is  to  strike  a  mean  between  the  projectioM 
of  Mercator  and  Mollweide,  and  a  full  description  of  this  is  given  in  Petermantu 
Oeographisehe  Mitleilungen  for  July  lost.  Figs.  1  and  2  give  a  general  idea  of  this 
projection  and  its  construction.  The  parallels  of  latitude  and  meridians  are  con¬ 
tained  in  a  circle,  or  marginal  meridian,  the  area  of  which  is  equal  to  the  surface  of 
a  globe  of  half  the  diameter.  The  straight  line  representing  the  equator,  iosteid  * 

of  being  divided  into  180°,  as  in  ordinary  circular  projections,  is  divided  into  360*’,  ^ 

so  as  to  include  the  whole  equatorial  circumference  of  the  Earth ;  thus,  instetd  ’ 

of  there  being  90°  on  either  side  of  the'central  meridian,  there  are  180°.  In  ordir  1 

to  obtain  the  average  general  distribution  of  errors  of  area  and  angle  to  the  belt  < 

advantage,  the  parallels  of  latitude  increase  rapidly  soon  after  leaving  the  equator,  ’ 

and  the  points  where  each  of  these  intersects  the  central  meridian  and  that  fonniof  ^ 

the  circumference  of  the  map  or  plane  of  projection  is  obtained  by  the  formuls—  | 

j  _  ^  ~  ® *  I 

~  ^'1  +  c  -1-  Vl~c’  ^  ~  '2~c  1 

where  d  represents  the  distance  of  any  parallel  from  the  equator  on  the  cental 
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meridian ;  y  the  distance  of  the  same  from  the  equator  on  the  marginal  meridian 
or  circumference ;  and  c  the  ratio  of  any  latitude  to  90°. 

The  geometrical  construction  of  the  projection  is  extremely  simple,  as  will 
be  seen  by  Fig.  1,  and  it  is  in  its  favour  that  u''  special  tables  are  required.  Any 
map-draughtsman  could  construct  a  map  of  the  world  on  this  projection  without 
difficulty  in  a  very  short  time. 

A  comparison  of  the  outline  map  of  the  world  drawn  on  Mr.  Van  der  Grinten’s 
projection  (Fig.  2)  with  those  drawn  on  Mercator’s  and  Mollweide’s  projections 
(Figs.  3  and  4)  will  give  a  good  general  idea  of  the  relative  merits  and  defects,  and, 
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taking  all  things  into  consideration,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Van  der 
Orinten’s  projection  possesses  advantages  over  the  others  for  special  purposes,  such 
as  representing  the  geographical  distribution  of  natural  phenomena,  oceanic  circu¬ 
lation,  trade  routes,  etc.  For  educational  purposes  it  could  hardly  be  recom¬ 
mended  any  more  than  the  others  referred  to,  and,  indeed,  in  some  respects  it 
would  be  more  likely  to  mislead  the  pupil,  esp^ecially  as  it  is  circular  in  form  and 
has  the  appearance  of  being  a  perspective  projection.  The  apparent  gnat  distance 
of  the  poles  from  the  continental  land  masses  would  be  sure  to  lead  to  confusion. 
To  obviate  this  to  some  extent,  it  is  suggested  by  the  author  that  for  ordinary 
purposes  the  exaggerated  northern  and  southern  polar  regions  could  be  cut  off, 
thus  giving  a  map  somewhat  the  appearance  of  Mercator’s,  while  at  the  same  time 
possessing  the  advantage  of  conveying  a  far  more  accurate  idea  of  relative  areas 
Even  in  this  projection,  however,  the  exaggeration  in  northern  and  southern 
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latitudes  is  considerable,  and  it  is,  indeed,  impossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise 
when  it  is  remembered  that  4he  distance  between  the  poles  is  shown  on  the  map  as 
exactly  the  same  as  the  whole  circumference  of  the  globe  at  the  equator. 


THE  MONTHLY  RECORD. 

THE  SOCTETY. 

Tribute  to  the  Antarctic  Expedition. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  the  Society,  held  previous  to  the  Antarctic  meeting  in  the  lloyal 
Albert  Hall  on  November  7,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
passed  :  “  The  Council  welcome  the  safe  return  of  Captain  Scott  and 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  Discovery  from  their  difficult  and  perilous, 
but  most  successful  expedition.  The  Council  record  their  high  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  great  services  of  Captain  Scott,  and  of  the  qualities  for 
command  which  enabled  him  to  secure  such  complete  results,  which 
are  far  greater  than  were  anticipated  in  every  respect.  The  officers, 
including  the  civilian  staff,  were  each  in  charge  of  a  special  scientific 
department,*  but  all  helped  each  other.  The  warrant  officers  and  the 
men  have  also  earned  cordial  recognition  for  their  zeal,  discipline,  and 
endurance  under  exceptionally  trying  circumstances.  The  Council 
notice  with  pleasure  the  perfect  harmony  which  prevailed  throughout 
the  long  period  of  this  Antarctic  service,  and  the  loyal  attachment 
that  subsisted  between  the  officers  and  men  and  their  commander. 
To  this  good  feeling,  due  alike  to  the  rare  gifts  of  the  commander 
and  the  excellent  dispositions  of  those  under  his  orders,  the  great 
success  of  the  expedition  must  be  mainly  ascribed.  To  all  the  ex¬ 
plorers  the  Council  resolve  to  accord  most  cordial  and  heartfelt 
thanks  for  their  admirable  services.” 

ETTBOFE. 

History  of  the  Tyne  and  Wear. — Mr.  Woolacott  has  contributed  a  paper  to 
the  Philosophical  Society  for  the  University  of  Durham,  on  “  The  Geological  History 
of  the  Tyne,  Wear,  and  Associated  Streams’  {Proceedings  of  the  University  of  Durham 
Philosophical  Society,  vol.  ii.  part  3,  1903),  in  which  he  points  out  that  there 
have  probably  been  four  cycles  of  river  and  stream  development  in  Northumberland 
and  Durham.  The  first,  between  the  Permian  and  Cretaceous  times,  afiects  only 
the  upper  courses  of  existing  rivers.  The  second  occurred  between  the  post- 
Cretaceous  uplift  and  the  glacial  period.  Most  of  the  smaller  streams  developed 
during  this  epoch  have  been  totally  obliterated  by  their  valleys  being  filled  with 
drift  during  the  glacial  period,  and  also  many  of  the  larger  streams  have  had  their 
courses  changed.  The  Wear,  probably  a  dip  stream  throughout  its  course,  may 


*  Armitage :  navigation  and  magnetic  observations  at  sea.  Boyds :  meteorology. 
Itame :  tidal  observations.  Mulock :  cartography.  Skelton :  photography.  Eoettlits : 
bacteriology.  Wilson :  vertebrate  biology.  Hodgson :  invertebrate  biology.  Bemacohi : 
magnetism,  seismology,  pendulum  observations.  Ferrar :  geology. 
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bare  been  a  tributary  of  the  Tees,  but  was  probably  beheaded  by  a  subsequent 
tributary  of  the  Tyne,  which  had  been  developed  along  the  edge  of  the  outcrop  of 
the  Permian  rocks  along  the  line  of  the  present  Team.  This  would  account  for  the 
Cleadon  valley,  which  was  probably  further  deepened  by  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Tyne  before  glacial  times.  The  Tees,  too,  which  once  flowed  by  the  valley  of 
the  Leven  and  the  Esk  to  the  sea,  may  also  have  been  captured  by  a  subsequent 
stream  of  the  Triassic  outcrop  roughly  parallel  to  that  diverting  the  Wear  along 
the  Magnesian  limestone.  The  third  cycle  began  at  the  end  of  the  ice  age,  during 
which  many  smaller  valleys  were  obliterated,  the  larger  ones  being  partly  filled 
with  drift  In  many  cases  the  streams  cnt  through  the  rock  rather  than  the 
boulder  clay.  The  Wear  eroded  a  new  course  from  Durham  to  Sunderland,  while 
the  Team  now  flows  in  the  pre-glacial  valley  over  glacial  deposits.  The  Tyne 
follows  the  general  course  of  the  pre-glacial  valley,  but  has  changed  its  bed 
considerably.  To  the  north,  the  Blyth  and  Wansbeck  and  other  streams  are 
post-glacial  with  courses  largely  to  the  north,  while  the  Sleekbum  valley,  between 
the  streams  mentioned,  is  pre-glacial.  The  fourth  cycle  began  with  the  formation 
of  the  raised  beaches  of  the  district,  which  indicate  a  depression  of  some  150  feet, 
probably  not  uniform,  but  the  changes  brought  about  in  this  recent  cycle  have  not 
been  important.  The  denes,  deep-cut,  small,  gorge-like  valleys,  between  Sunderland 
and  Castle  Eden,  run  right  across  the  raised  beaches. 

The  Climates  of  Iceland  and  North-Western  Ear  ope.— We  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  reprint  of  an  extremely  valuable  and  suggestive  paper  published  in  the 
Sitzungsberichte  of  the  Vienna  Academy  of  Sciences  by  Dr.  J.  Hann,  on  the 
weather  anomalies  of  Iceland  during  the  period  1851  to  1900,  and  their  relation 
to  those  of  North-Western  Europe  during  the  same  period.  The  paper  is  primarily 
a  discussion  of  the  remarkable  series  of  observations  made  during  many  years  by 
Herr  0.  Thorlacius  at  Stykkisholm,  in  north-western  Iceland,  and  published  in 
abstract  in  the  Jourruil  of  the  Scottish  Meteorological  Society.  These  observations 
have  been  treated  more  than  once  by  Dr.  Buchan  in  papers  published  in  the 
Scottish  Society’s  Journal,  but  Dr.  Hann  deals  exhaustively  with  the  full  fifty 
gears’  record,  and  compares  the  results  with  similar  records  for  Greenwich,  Brussels, 
and  Vienna,  and  for  a  shorter  period  with  Punta  Delgada,  in  the  Azores.  Many 
points  of  interest  are  brought  out,  but  the  most  important  conclusions  are  probably 
those  revealed  by  the  comparison  of  the  Iceland  and  Azores  records.  These 
stations  are  situated  near  two  great  centres  of  atmospheric  action — the  one  nearly 
on  the  axis  of  the  permanent  low-pressure  belt  of  the  North  Atlantic,  and  the 
other  in  the  high-pressure  zone  of  the  “  horse  latitudes.”  Dr.  Hann  finds  that 
when  pressure  is  excessive  at  Punta  Delgada,  it  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  below 
the  normal  at  Stykkisholm,  and  conversely,  indicating  a  connection  between  the 
two.  When  the  difference  of  pressure  is  greater  than  the  normal  during  the  winter 
months,  the  warm  oceanic  winds  are  stronger  than  usual,  and  temperature  in 
Western  and  Central  Europe  is  above  the  average;  when  the  difference  is  less 
than  the  normal,  the  oceanic  winds  are  weakened,  and  European  temperatures  are 
below  the  average.  In  the  later  sections  of  the  paper  Dr.  Hann  discusjos  the 
climate  of  Stykkisholm  itself  in  greater  detail,  and  compares  it  with  that  of  Green¬ 
land,  using  the  stations  Angmagsalik  and  Godhaab.  The  results  obtained  with 
reference  to  the  effects  of  fohn  winds  on  the  Greenland  coast  are  of  special  interest. 
Dr.  Hann’s  study  of  the  problem  by  the  application  of  quite  general  methods  forms 
a  very  important  addition  to  the  more  special  researches  of  Pettersson,  Meinardus, 
and  others,  and  seems  to  bring  us  a  step  nearer  to  successful  weather  forecasting 
for  long  periods. 

Old  Siyer  Terraces  near  Vienna.— Two  years  ago.  Dr.  F.  Schaffer  called 
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atteDtion  in  the  Mitteilungen  of  the  Vienna  Geographical  Society  to  the  grarel 
temcee  which  line  the  hills  around  that  city,  some  of  which  had  not  preriously 
been  recognized  as  bearing  that  character.  He  has  since  made  a  further  study  of 
the  subject,  to  which  he  recurs  in  the  same  publication  (Nos.  3  and  4  of  the 
present  year),  pointing  out  the  interest  which  it  possesses,  not  only  as  throwing  new 
light  on  the  past  physical  history  of  the  region  around  Vienna,  but  from  the  wider 
point  of  view  of  past  changes  affecting  the  whole  region  of  Central  and  Southern 
Europe  and  the  Mediterranean.  Prof,  de  Lamothe,  to  whom,  among  others,  Dr. 
Schaffer  pointed  out  the  river-terraces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna  at  the  meeting 
of  the  International  Geological  Congress  last  year,  and  who  was  quite  prepared 
to  accept  Dr.  Schaffer’s  interpretation  of  them,  has  for  some  time  been  investigating 
similar  terraces  on  the  Rhine,  Moselle,  and  Rhone,  and  in  Algeria  on  the  laser  and 
the  Mediterranean  coast.  The  remarkable  point  brought  out  by  these  researches 
is  the  marked  agreement  in  the  altitude  of  the  successive  terraces  of  widely 
separated  localities,  which  seems  to  point  to  a  connection  between  their  modes 
of  origin.  The  terraces  ronnd  Vienna  show  the  same  general  agreement,  as 
do  also  those  lately  described  by  Sevastos  from  the  valley  of  the  Sereth  in 
Rumania,  and  thus  seem  to  give  new  support  to  De  Lamothe’s  conclusion,  that 
we  have  here  an  evidence  of  past  movements  in  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean, 
which  have  in  turn  influenced  the  physical  history  of  the  rivers  of  the  adjacent 
continents.  Dr.  Schaffer  hopes  before  long  to  discuss  the  subject  in  greater  detail, 
and  as  Prof,  de  Lamothe  is  also  continuing  his  investigations,  the  results  will  be 
awaited  with  much  interest. 

Tree  and  Bush  Limits  in  the  Eastern  Alps. — ^The  association  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  alpine  plants  has  lately  inaugurated  a  series  of  systematic  observations 
on  the  altitudinal  limits  of  the  growth  of  trees  and  shruhe  in  the  Eastern  Alps,  and 
though  the  data  collected  are  not  yet  suffleient  to  allow  of  a  complete  discussion  of 
the  question,  certain  results  have  been  gcuned,  which  are  summarized  by  Earl 
Sebmolz  in  the  Mitteilungen  of  the  German  and  Austrian  Alpine  Club  (1904,  No. 
13).  When  the  scheme  was  first  set  on  foot  by  the  association,  great  numbers  of 
applications  were  made  for  the  schedules  which  had  been  prepared  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  recording  of  the  data  on  a  uniform  plan,  but  comparatively  few  have 
been  returned  filled  up.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  enthusiasm  of  a  few  observers, 
1018  determinations  of  altitude  had  down  to  last  year  been  effected,  and  these 
cover  the  greater  part  of  the  Eastern  Alps.  In  summarizing  the  results  in  tabular 
form,  the  writer  gives  the  upper  limit  of  growth  in  the  case  of  three  trees,  the 
spruce  fir,  the  larch,  and  the  cembra  pine  ("  zirbe  ”),  distinguishing  also  the  altitudes 
attained  in  the  north  and  south  of  the  range  (the  parallel  of  47°  being  taken  as  the 
dividing  line)  and  according  to  the  aspect  of  the  dopes.  In  the  case  of  brushwood 
(juniper,  dwarf  willows,  green  alder,  etc.),  both  the  upper  and  lower  limits  are  given. 
Of  the  three  trees  mentioned,  the  cembra  pine  reaches  the  greatest  altitude,  the 
average  upper  limit  lying  at  6526  feet,  while  single  specimens  reach  6775  feet. 
The  mean  for  the  three  trees  is  6129  feet,  and  the  difference  between  the  altitudes 
reached  in  the  north  and  south  of  the  range  averages  about  505  feet  (the  higher 
figure  naturally  referring  to  the  south).  As  regards  aspect,  the  slopes  facing  west 
give  the  highest  figure  in  the  case  of  all  three  trees,  the  northerly  slopes  coming 
next  (on  a  general  average),  the  southerly  third,  and  the  easterly  last.  The  facts 
in  regard  to  the  smaller  growths  are  more  complicated  and  cannot  be  briefly 
summarized,  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  means,  for  four  kinds  of  bushes,  of 
the  average  lower  and  upper  limits  of  growth  are  4934  and  6358  feet  respectively. 
The  difference  between  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  range  does  not 
appear  to  be  so  marked  as  in  the  case  of  the  trees. 
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Distribution  of  Mean  Height  in  Switxerland.— From  various  points  of 
view,  the  influence  on  physical-geographical  conditions  of  the  mean  elevation  of  a 
district  is  of  more  importance  than  that  of  its  extreme  elevation.  Thus  it  has  been 
shown  that  in  Switzerland  both  the  limit  of  tree-growth  and  the  snow-line  occur  at 
a  higher  level  where  the  general  or  mean  elevation  is  a  high  one,  than  it  does  where 
the  general  elevation  over  an  equal  area  is  less,  even  though  the  extreme  heights 
may  be  greater.  A  recent  study  of  the  distribution  of  mean  elevation  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  carried  out  with  much  care  by  Dr.  Liez,  a  pupil  of  Prof.  E.  Bruckner,  is 
therefore  of  considerable  interest  (Jahresberkht  Oeogr.  OesdU.  Bern,  vol.  xviii. 
pp.  1-38).  The  first  part  of  the  paper  is  taken  up  with  an  elaborate  discussion  of 
the  methods  employed  for  the  determination  of  mean  elevation,  and  the  influence, 
on  the  results,  of  the  various  errors  which  may  be  introduced  in  the  course  of  the 
calculation.  The  second  part,  to  which  alone  attention  can  be  directed  here,  dis¬ 
cusses  the  results  as  put  down  in  a  series  of  tables  and  maps  which  accompany  the 
paper.  Dr.  Liez's  method  was  to  divide  the  whole  of  Switzerland  into  a  large 
number  of  natural  units,  formed  by  individual  mountain  groups  (or  by  lakes), 
the  mean  elevation  of  each  of  which  was  calculated  in  turn.  The  tables  give  also 
the  figures  for  each  group  representing  the  extremes  of  altitude,  the  volume  and 
ares,  and  also  the  total  areas  included  within  certain  fixed  contours  (at  intervals  of 
200  meters),  and  the  areas  included  between  each  successive  pair  of  contour  lines. 
The  first  map  shows  the  subdivisions  adopted,  and  their  corresponding  mean 
elevations ;  but,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  facts  with  greater  clearness,  the  author 
has  constructed  a  second  map,  on  which  lines  are  drawn  dividing  up  the  whole 
country  into  zones,  each  of  which  is  characterized  throughout  by  a  similar  mean 
elevation.*  The  map  brings  out  clearly  the  threefold  partition  of  the  country 
between  the  Alps,  the  central  zone,  and  the  Jura,  the  dividing-line  between  the 
two  former  being  that  representing  750  meters.  Within  the  Alps,  the  zone  with 
a  mean  elevation  exceeding  2000  meters  takes  an  irregular  course  from  south-west 
to  north-east,  being  pushed  southwards  near  the  two  ends  by  the  valleys  of  the 
Rhone  and  Rhine,  and  northwards  in  the  centre  by  the  influence  [of  the  Ticino 
valley  and  the  Italian  lakes.  Between  these  points  it  widens  out  and  embraces  two 
separate  areas — those  culminating  in  Monte  Rosa  and  the  Finsteraarhorn — with 
mean  altitudes  exceeding  2800  meters,  while  the  widest  area  exceeding  2250  meters 
is  at  the  eastern  end,  in  the  Engadine.  The  Mont  Blanc  area  does  not  attain  a  mean 
elevation  of  2500  meters.  A  dififcrence  between  the  Alps  and  J ura  is  seen  (1)  in  the 
steeper  fall  of  the  latter  towards  the  central  zone ;  (2)  in  the  smaller  influence  here 
exercised  by  the  river  valleys.  Dr.  Liez  has  also  calculated  the  mean  elevation  of 
the  three  main  divisions  (Alps,  central  zone,  and  Jura),  the  figures  being  respec¬ 
tively  (when  the  bottoms,  not  the  surfaces,  of  the  lakes  are  considered),  1654'7, 
570,  and  743'6  meters,  or  5429, 1870,  and  2440  feet.  He  also  gives  curves  showing 
the  relative  areas  of  each  falling  to  the  various  zones  of  altitude. 

Philip  Apianni's  Survey  of  Bavaria.— A  very  complete  study  of  the  survey 
of  Bavaria  executed  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  well-known  geographer 
I’hilip  Apianns,  has  been  undertaken  by  Dr.  Max  Oasser,  who  publishes  an  article 
on  the  subject  in  the  Mitteilungen  of  the  Munich  Geographical  Society  (vol.  i. 


*  The  exact  course  of  the  lines  will,  of  course,  depend  to  some  extent  on  the 
arbitrary  selection  of  the  separate  units,  and  will  therefore  represent  the  facts  of  dis¬ 
tribution  in  a  generalized  way  only.  Thus,  if  valleys,  rather  than  mountain  groups, 
had  been  chosen  as  the  units,  the  results  would  have  been  somewhat  different  But 
the  large  number  of  the  units  is  a  guarantee  that  the  results  obtained  are  generally  in 
acconlance  with  definite  facts. 
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part  i.).*  The  surrey  was  carried  out  under  the  orders  of  Duke  Albrecht  V.  of 
Bararia,  and,  as  we  know  from  Apianus's  own  statements,  occupied  the  summer 
months  of  six  years,  within  the  interval  between  1554,  when  the  commission  was 
first  entrusted  to  him,  and  1563,  when  the  map  was  completed.  The  care  and 
labour  devoted  to  the  work  is  forcibly  described  by  Cellius  in  his  funeral  oration 
{Tubingen,  1589),  in  which  we  are  told  that  during  the  course  of  the  survey  the 
whole  of  Bavaria  was  “  dimensus,  emensus,  permensus,  remensus.”  As  to  the 
methods  employed,  however,  we  have  to  fall  back  on  a  few  somewhat  vague  state* 
ments  by  contemporaries,  and  an  examination  of  the  map  itself.  As  already  stated, 
this  was  completed  in  1563,  on  a  scale  roughly  corresponding  to  1 : 50,000,  while 
another  on  a  reduced  scale  more  fitted  for  practical  puri)oses  was  brought  out  in 
1568.  The  original  map  has  long  been  lost,  but  a  copy  in  forty  sheets  (of  which 
thirty-six  are  preserved  in  the  map  collection  of  the  Bavarian  General  Staff)  was 
made  by  Lieut.  T.  H.  Pusch  in  1756-61 ;  while  the  wood-blocks  from  which  the 
smaller  map  of  1568  was  printed  are  still  in  existence,  and  have  permitted  the 
taking  of  a  series  of  reprints.  The  map  was  reproduced  (with  some  alterations) 
by  Petrus  Weinerus  in  1579,  and  again  (almost  in  its  original  form)  at  Munich  in 
1651.  With  regard  to  the  method  adopted,  the  chief  point  to  be  settled  is  whether 
or  no  the  survey  was  based  on  triangulation,  as  was  thought  by  various  early  com¬ 
mentators.  Dr.  Gasser  holds  that,  while  there  is  no  a  priori  reason  for  rejecting 
this  idea,  an  examination  of  the  map  and  of  the  statements  of  contemporaries  shows 
that  it  is  untenable.  He  examines  carefully  the  technique  of  the  map,  its  scale, 
etc.,  and  finds  that  the  discrepancies  from  the  reality  are  too  great  to  permit  the 
supposition  of  triangulation.  The  description  by  Georg  Galgemair  of  the  surveying 
instrument  invented  by  Apianus  throws  the  best  light  available  on  the  method 
adopted,  and  shows  that  the  survey  was  largely  based  on  compass  bearings  from 
elevated  positions,  and  that  it  formed  a  remarkable  combination  of  the  method  of 
polygons  with  that  of  intersections.  The  determination  of  distances  was  largely 
by  estimation,  depending  in  part  on  hearsay  only,  and  the  scale  is  found  to  differ 
considerably  in  different  parts  of  the  map.  In  its  construction,  much  care  was 
bestowed  on  the  fixing  of  the  geographical  co-ordinates  of  the  principal  places,  an 
extensive  series  of  latitudes  being  obtained  by  original  astronomical  observations, 
at  which  Apianus  was  an  adept.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  longitudes  seems  to 
have  been  surmounted  by  the  method,  explained  by  Gemma  Frisins,  of  combining 
the  difference  of  latitude  with  the  direct  distance  between  pairs  of  places.  A 
comparison  of  the  smaller  with  the  larger  map  shows  that,  although  the  former 
naturally  contains  less  detail,  in  some  cases  it  supplies  data  not  included  in  the 
other ;  the  reduction,  however,  seems  to  have  been  effected  by  squaring  the  surface. 
A  comparison  with  modern  maps  is  of  interest  as  indicating  changes  that  have 
taken  place,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  extent  of  wooded  areas.  It  shows,  also,  how  carefully 
the  river-system  was  lidd  down  by  Apianus.  In  conclusion,  the  writer  expresses 
the  opinion  that  the  survey  was  the  most  complete,  not  only  of  the  time  in  which 
it  was  made,  but  of  the  whole  period  down  to  the  introduction  of  triangulation. 

ASIA. 

M.  Geryais-Coortellemoiit  in  Western  Chinn. — ^Ever  since  the  French 
traveller,  M.  Bonin,  discovered  some  years  ago  the  remarkable  bend  made  by  the 
upper  Yang-tse  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Li-kiang-fu,  the  district  has  exercised  a 
considerable  attraction  for  explorers,  several  of  whom  have  since  visited  the  locality. 


*  The  Mitteilungen  form  the  continuation  of  the  JahretberichU  hitherto  issued  by 
this  society. 
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The  latest  of  these  is  M.  Oervais-Coartellemont,  who  last  year  made  a  journey 
in  this  region  accompanied  by  his  wife,  by  whom  a  short  account  of  the  journey 
has  been  given  in  the  Revue  de  Oeographie  for  September  1  of  this  year.  It  is 
somewhat  singular  that  the  travellers  should,  like  some  of  their  predecessors,  have 
regarded  the  question  of  the  bend  of  the  Tang-tse  as  still  presenting  a  geographical 
problem  at  the  time  of  their  visit,  although,  after  the  report  of  M.  Bonin’s  journey 
bad  appeared,  there  could  be  no  valid  ground  for  doubting  the  correctness  of  bis 
statement.  Mme.  Oervais-Gourtellemont  says  that  a  controversy  had  arisen 
between  French  and  English  geographers  on  the  subject,  but  the  only  apparent 
ground  for  this  statement  seems  to  be  a  remark  which  was  made  in  the  Journal 
when  the  6rst' announcement  of  M.  Bonin’s  discovery  came  to  hand,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  reconcile  his  view  with  the  results  of  former  work  in  this  region.  As 
we  remarked  when  further  details  were  available,  and  have  since  repeated  on 
various  occasions,  the  difficulty  spoken  of  arose  from  the  incorrect  representation 
of  the  bend  of  the  river  in  the  preliminary  sketch-map  issued  by  the  Paris  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society  and  was  completely  eliminated  when  the  more  detailed  account 
was  published.  Without  supplying  a  complete  survey  of  this  part  of  the  river, 
which  the  nature  of  the  country  would  render  a  difficult  task,  M.  Gourtellemont 
has  done  something  to  permit  the  bend  to  be  laid  down  with  more  precision  than 
hitherto.  Like  Mr.  Consul  Litton,  whose  visit  to  this  region  was  referred  to 
in  the  Journal  for  June  last  (p.  783),  the  French  travellers  went  north  from 
Li-kiang-fu  up  the  centre  of  the  great  bend,  but,  unlike  Mr.  Litton,  kept  on  in 
this  direction  until  the  river  was  struck  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  loop. 
The  course  of  the  river  is  said  to  have  been  sighted  from  points  of  vantage  at  seven 
different  places,  but  many  of  these  lay  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  route.  The 
journey  was  made  under  some  difficulties  owing  to  the  wild  and  rugged  nature  of 
the  mountains  (the  main  range  of  which  lay  to  the  left  of  the  route),  and  the  snow 
which  fell  constantly,  but  M.  Gourtellemont  kept  up  his  plane-table  work  through¬ 
out.  The  river  is  said  to  flow  in  steep- sided  cafions,  having  cut  down  its  bed  to  a 
great  depth  through  the  limestone  formation,  but  volcanic  forces  are  called  in  as 
an  explanation  of  the  rupture  of  the  chain  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  its  waters. 
Whether  any  evidence  for  this  hypothesis  was  obtained  is  not  stated. 

Journey  in  Eastern  Tibet. — We  are  informed  that  an  American  traveller, 
Mr.  F.  H.  Nichols,  reached  Bbamo  on  September  12  last,  after  a  journey  in  the 
Chinese-Tibetan  borderland.  He  left  Chungking  in  September,  1903,  and  made 
his  way,  apparently  by  the  usual  route,  to  Chiamdo  on  the  upper  Mekong,  where 
he  spent  several  months  in  a  lamasery  learning  Tibetan,  with  a  view  to  pushing 
on  towards  Lhasa.  In  this  he  was  disappointed  owing  to  the  advance  of  the 
British  expedition,  and  therefore  went  south  to  Tali  and  Bhamo. 

AFRICA. 

Major  Powell- Cotton’s  New  Expedition.— On  November  2,  Major  Powell- 
Cotton  left  London  for  Khartum  via  Marseilles  and  Cairo.  He  intends  to  proceed 
up  the  White  Nile  to  Lado,  where  he  hopes  to  be  met  by  a  Swahili  caravan  from 
Uganda  and  an  armed  escort.  Striking  south  from  this  point,  the  explorer  will 
pass  through  the  eastern  side  of  the  Great  Forest,  probably  visiting  the  Semliki 
and  the  western  slopes  of  Ruwenzori.  Thence  he  will  make  his  way  along  the 
country  to  the  immediate  west  of  the  watershed  of  the  Tanganyika  and  Congo 
systems  southwards  towards  Katanga.  Eventually  Major  Cotton  hopes  either  to 
traverse  the  whole  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  reaching  British 
territory  in  Nyasaland,  and  then  proceeding  to  the  coast,  or  to  steer  right  across 
German  territory.  His  objects,  which  are  munly  zoological,  are  to  try  and  increase 
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our  knowledge  of  the  okapi,  obtain  specimena  of  the  giant  pig  in  the  Great  Forest, 
and  ascertain  the  truth  about  the  water-lion,  said  to  inhabit  the  upper  Congo' 
waters. 

Journeys  in  Buanda.— An  interesting  account  is  given  in  OMms  (vol.  86, 
Nos.  1  and  6)  of  journeys  in  the  extreme  west  of  German  East  Africa  made  in 
1802-3  by  Lieut,  von  Parish,  who  went  out  in  1901  as  an  officer  in  the  military 
forces  of  the  Protectorate,  and  at  the  end  of  the  same  year  received  the  appointment 
of  commandant  of  the  German  post  of  Ishangi,  on  Lake  Kivu.  During  his  resi¬ 
dence  here  and  his  subsequent  journeys  in  Ruanda  his  health  suffered  severely,  and 
being  ordered  home  on  this  account,  he  died  almost  immediately  after  his  arrival 
in  Germany.  His  notes  on  his  journeys,  which  contain  vivid  descriptions  of  this 
interesting  comer  of  the  German  territory,  as  well  as  particulars  as  to  the  natire 
tribes,  have  been  prepared  for  publication  by  Baron  Parish  von  Seftenberg,  and  are 
illustrated  by  instmctive  photographs  of  the  country  and  people.  The  first  journey 
led  east  from  Lake  Kivu,  over  the  picturesque  mountains  which  bound  its  trough 
on  this  side  and  across  the  valley  of  the  Nyavarongo  to  Nianza,  the  capital  of  King 
Msinga  of  Ruanda,  to  whom  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  in  company  with  Captain 
von  Beringe.  The  king,  who  has  only  been  visited  by  a  few  Europeans,  belongs,  at 
is  well  known,  to  the  race  of  the  Watussi,  the  northern  intmders  into  this  region, 
who  have  here  obtained  the  sovereign  power,  though  in  some  other  districts  they 
are  subject  herdsmen.  The  king  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  African  potentates 
who  still  retain  a  considerable  amount  of  barbaric  power,  little  touched  by  European 
influence,  though  he  has  latterly  shown  himself  well  disposed  to  his  German  neigh¬ 
bours.  He  and  the  other  Watussi  are  of  quite  gigantic  stature,  and  have  well- 
formed  features,  often  quite  Semitic  in  type.  From  Nianza  the  two  officers  went 
north,  striking  the  Nyavarongo  near  where  it  was  crossed  by  Von  Gotzen,  and 
ascending  the  Mkunga,  a  stream  of  equal  volume,  whose  valley  forms  a  direct 
continuation  of  that  of  the  upper  Nyavarongo,  which  makes  its  sharp  bend  to  the 
east  just  at  the  junction.  This  region  is  one  of  mnning  streams,  waterfalls,  lakes, 
and  mountains,  and  seems  a  fitting  cradle  for  the  ultimate  headstreams  of  the  Nils. 
The  photograph  of  the  Mkunga  (merely  one  out  of  many  of  these  headstreams), 
gives  a  striking  impression  of  the  amount  of  water  that  must  be  gathered  from  this 
mountain  region  into  the  Eagera.  Its  valley,  which  is  described  as  of  great  beauty, 
was  followed  up  to  the  twin  lakes  Ruhondo  and  Mwuleru,  from  which  it  issues. 
The  latter  is  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  and  presented  a  particularly  imposiug 
appearance.  During  this  time  constant  views  were  obtained  of  the  great  Eirunga 
volcanoes,  some  of  which  the  travellers  now  ascended  before  making  their  way  back 
to  Lake  Kivu.  During  the  whole  journey  great  cold  was  experienced.  Lieut 
von  Parish’s  second  journey,  made  in  spite  of  increasing  ill  health,  led  by  a  different 
route  to  Msinga’s  capital  and  the  German  mission  station  of  Isawi.  Lake  Kivu 
was  left  at  Bujonde,  about  the  middle  of  the  eastern  shore,  and  the  route  was  found 
to  be  a  comparatively  easy  one,  and  is  recommended  as  the  best  permanent  line  of 
communication  between  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  Kivu.  It  would,  however, 
necessitate  a  ferry  across  the  Nyavarongo,  which  where  crossed  was  a  deep  stream. 
Lieut,  von  Parish  came  across  many  of  the  Watwa,  the  so-called  dwarf  race  of  this 
region,  who  had  been  subjected  by  the  Wahutu  before  these  in  turn  fell  under  the 
domination  of  the  Watussi.  Though  small  by  comparison  with  the  Watussi,  they 
did  not  seem,  on  the  average,  much  inferior  in  stature  to  the  Wahutu.  The  latter 
will  not  eat  or  sleep  in  company  with  them,  though  the  Watussi  have  no  such 
objection.  The  return  march  to  the  south  end  of  Kivu  led  through  a  little- 
known  country,  difficult  on  account  of  the  steep  ascents  and  descents,  but  of  the 
beauties  of  whose  fern-clad  slopes  and  primeval  forests  a  glowing  description  is  given. 
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Former  Glaciation  in  South  Africa. — The  eyidence  for  a  former  extensive 
glaciation  in  Sonth  Africa,  which  has  for  some  years  been  gradually  increasing, 
thanks  to  the  work  of  the  geological  survey  officers,  as  regards  Cape  Colony,  Natal, 
etc.,  has  lately  been  extended  to  the  Transvaal,  where  Mr.  E.  T.  Mellor  has  found 
glaciated  surfaces  in  the  district  between  Pretoria  and  Balmoral  (Trans.  Oeol.  Soc. 
S.  Africa,  vol.  vii.  part  i.,  1904).  Mr.  Mellor’s  observations  may  be  summarized 
thus:  In  the  district  lying  between  the  Eland’s  river  and  Balmoral,  outlying 
patches  of  glacial  deposits  representing  the  lower  portion  of  the  Karroo  system  are 
of  frequent  occurrence.  They  consist  (apart  from  some  sandstones  and  shales) 
chiefly  of  conglomerates,  presenting  a  general  similarity  to  boulder-clays,  although 
the  matrix  is  often  rather  of  a  sandy  than  clayey  character.  The  contained 
boulders  are  very  miscellaneous  in  size  and  composition,  but  always  include  a 
preponderance  of  rocks  occurring  most  abundantly  or  exclusively  to  the  north 
of  their  present  position.  The  glacial  deposits  were  laid  down  upon  a  land  surface 
of  considerable  variety,  many  features  of  which  reappear  with  slight  modification 
in  the  present  landscape.  Where  the  glacial  deposits  have  been  only  recently 
removed,  glsciated  rock-surfaces  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  presenting  a  charac¬ 
teristic  polish  and  striation.  The  direction  of  the  strias  (which  is  very  constant 
over  widely  separated  areas),  together  with  the  distribution  of  the  boulders,  shows 
that  the  direction  of  the  ice-movement  was  from  north-north-west  to  south-south¬ 
east.  Lastly,  that  the  ice-sheet  was  of  very  considerable  magnitude  is  shown  by 
the  extent  of  the  deposits  and  their  occurrence  at  very  various  levels,  as  well  as  by 
the  parallelism  and  constancy  of  direction  of  the  striae. 

Tbs  Censos  of  British  South  Africa.— The  tabulated  results  of  the  censiu 
of  the  various  South  African  colonies,  carried  out  early  in  the  present  year,  were 
presented  to  Parliament  in  July  last  as  an  official  report  (Cd.  2103).  We  can  only 
refer  here  to  the  more  general  figures,  though  the  tables  include  a  large  amount  of 
detailed  information  as  to  race,  sex,  and  age  distinctions,  besides  giving  the 
individual  figures  for  the  various  census  districts,  and  in  some  cases  for  the  chief 
towns.  The  general  totals  for  the  respective  colonies  and  protectorates  are  as 
follows : — 


Whites. 

Coloured. 

1 

Total. 

Cape  Colony . 

580,380 

1,825,172 

2,405,552 

Transvaal  and  Swaziland  ... 

300,2*25 

1,053,975 

1,354,200 

Orange  River  Colony 

143,419 

241,626 

385,045 

Southern  Rhodesia . 

12,6*23 

— 

— 

Natal  . 

i 

97,109 

187,582* 

‘284,691* 

The  increase  in  the  total  population  of  Cape  Colony  is  57*51  per  cent,  since  1891, 
while  the  percentages  for  the  white  and  coloured  population  are  53*96  and  58*68 
respectively.  In  the  Orange  River  Colony  the  percentages  to  total  population  of 
white  and  coloured  respectively,  which  in  1890  had  been  37*45  and  62*55,  amounted 
in  1904  to  37*25  and  62*75  respectively,  or  a  very  slight  relative  increase  of  natives. 
The  relative  increase  of  natives  since  1880  is,  however,  much  more  considerable. 
In  Southern  Rhodesia  the  total  net  increase  of  whites  has  been  1591  in  the  past 
three  years.  The  coloured  population  of  the  Transvaal  includes  a  small  proportion 
(1*7  per  cent,  of  total  population)  of  non-native  races,  while  in  Natal  the  number 
of  Indians  alone  reaches  100,918. 


*  Exclusive  of  native  areas. 
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Exploration  in  Horthem  Alaska.— The  moet  valuable  addition  yet  made  to 
our  knowledge  of  Noithern  Alaska  is  that  resulting  from  an  expedition  sent  out  in 
1901  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  under  Messrs.  W.  J.  Peters  and  P. 
G.  Schrader,  which  has  lately  been  described  in  detail  in  a  publication  issued  by 
the  Survey  (Professional  Paper  No.  20,  Washington,  1904).  Previous  to  this 
expedition  our  knowledge  of  the  northern  interior  had  depended  chiefly  on  journeys 
made  by  Lieut.  Howard,  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  in  1886,  and  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Turner,  in 
1890,  but  as  neither  of  these  was  able  to  carry  out  a  regular  survey,  the  recent 
expedition  is  the  first  which  has  executed  a  survey  with  precise  instruments  from 
the  Yukon  to  the  north  coast.  It  has  also,  for  the  first  time,  supplied  an  accurate 
general  knowledge  of  the  physical  features  of  this  part  of  North  America.  In  1899 
the  discovery  bad  been  made  of  the  probable  existence  of  a  passable  route  between 
the  upper  Koyukuk  (a  northern  tributary  of  the  Yukon,  ai:d  the  Arctic  coast,  and 
of  this  it  was  decided  to  take  advantage,  more  especially  as  the  gold  fever  following 
on  the  Elondyke  discoveries  had  led  to  the  foundation  of  a  trading  post  at  Berg¬ 
man,  500  miles  up  the  Eoynkuk  river.  In  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  wintering 
in  this  inhospitable  region,  a  start  was  made  from  Skagway  early  in  February,  the 
journey  down  the  Yukon  being  done  by  means  of  dog-sledging  (“mushing,”  as  it 
is  termed).  Bergman  was  reached  on  April  10,  bat  it  was  then  necessary  to  wut 
some  time  for  the  breaking  of  the  ice  on  the  Eoyukuk,  a  description  of  which  is 
given  by  Mr.  Schrader.  As  in  other  arctic  rivers,  it  was  characterized  by  the 
arching  cf  the  ice — that  in  the  centre  being  raised  to  a  considerable  height  above 
that  at  the  margins.  Mr.  Schrader  thinks  this  is  due  to  the  permanent  subterranean 
froet,  which  grips  the  ice  with  a  firm  hold  to  the  shores.  From  Bergman  the  party 
proceeded  80  miles  up  the  river  by  steamboat  to  Betties,  a  new  supply  post  near 
the  67th  parallel.  Starting  hence  on  June  13,  John  river,  a  large  tributary  of  the 
Eoyukuk,  was  ascended  in  canoes  to  its  headwaters,  and  a  portage  of  5  miles 
made  through  the  mountains  to  the  Anaktuvuk,  the  large  east  fork  of  the  Colville,* 
which  was  descended  to  the  Arctic  coast.  This  was  then  followed  to  Point  Barrow 
(in  part  in  company  with  Eskimos),  and  the  journey  continued  in  an  open  whale¬ 
boat  until  a  steamer  was  happily  met  at  the  Corwin  coalfields  (September  18). 
During  the  overland  journey  from  Bergman  a  survey  was  carried  out  by  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  plane-table  work,  triangulation,  and  tacheometry,  while  a  geological  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  country  was  made  throughout.  Mr.  Schrader  gives  an  excellent  sketch 
both  of  the  geographical  and  geological  features  of  the  region,  but  it  is  possible  here 
to  refer  to  the  most  important  of  these  only.  Three  well-marked  natural  provinces 
are  defined — the  mountsdn  or  middle,  the  Eoyukuk  or  southern,  and  the  Arctic 
slope  or  northern.  The  mountain  zone  is  regarded  as  the  true  prolongation  of  the 
Bocky  mountun  system,  which  bends  westward  across  the  international  boundary, 
taking  the  curve  characteristic  of  the  concentric  urography  of  Alaska,  and  embrac¬ 
ing  the  Yukon  basin  and  plateau  to  the  south.  Westward  it  seems  to  split  into 
two  branches,  of  which  the  northern  terminates  in  the  abrupt  cliffs  of  palseozoic 
rocks  at  Cape  Lisburne.  The  northern  province  is  formed  by  a  gently  rolling  plain 
bordering  the  mountains,  and  giving  place  seawards  to  an  almost  level  tundra- 
These  plains  are  considered  to  te  the  counterpart  of  the  great  plains  of  the  western 
United  States,  while  the  Yukon  basin  seems  to  represent  the  Great  Interior  basin. 
The  mountains — for  which,  in  the  section  under  review,  Mr.  Schrader  adopts  the 


*  The  Colville,  it  will  be  rememliered,  was  at  one  time  imagined  to  be  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  Yukon,  and  was  so  shown  on  many  maps  of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 
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Dime  Endicott  mountains,  originally  used  by  Allen  in  1885 — form  a  rugged  range 
with  a  general  elevation  of  from  5000  to  7000  feet,  having  the  appearance  of  a  dis¬ 
sected  ancient  plateau  orTpeneplain.  It  falls  more  steeply  to  the  north  than  to  the 
south.  The  Koyukuk  province  again  seems  composed  of  two  zones,  at  a  higher 
and  lower  level,  the  features  of  which  have  been  carved  from  two  former  plateaus* 
The  Colville  river,  which  drains  the  northern  plains,  is  a  large  stream  with  a 
current  varying  from  2  to  6  miles,  the  latter  figure  referring  to  places  where  rapids 
occur.  These  would  not  exist,  probably,  at  high  water,  which  seems  to  take  place 
in  June.  It  has  evidently  long  been  cutting  westwards,  on  which  side  it  has  high 
blulfs,  while  an  extensive  series  of  flats  fringes  the  eastern  side.  This  is  ascribed 
to  a  general  tilt  of  the  country.  The  delta  measures  some  20  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  the  number  of  mouths  is  greater  than  has  been  supposed.  The  geological 
formations  of  the  country  explored  comprise  representations  of  most  of  the 
geological  ages  from  Silurian  to  recent,  and  the  past  structural  history  of  the  region 
is  discussed  at  some  length  by  Mr.  Schrader. 

An  Instance  of  Geographical  Influence  upon  Human  Affairs.— The 
contrast  between  the  old  and  new  drift,  not  merely  in  the  surface  conditions,  but  in 
the  economic  ones,  is  very  clearly  shown  in  Illinois,  where  the  great  Shelbyville 
moraine  practically  separates  the  old  drift-covered  county  of  Cumberland  to  the 
south  from  the  new  drift-covered  county  of  Coles  to  the  north.  The  soil  in  the 
south  is  a  heavy,  rather  compact  grey  clay,  comparatively  free  from  organic  matter, 
overlying  a  greyish  subsoil ;  while  in  the  north  the  black  soil,  rich  in  humus,  is 
s  loose  light  loam,  richer  in  sand,  generally  coarser  in  grain,  and  covers  a  yellow 
subsoil,  passing  downward  into  blue.  The  land  requires  different  working.  The 
loose  northern  newer  drift  has  more  marshes,  but  many  have  been  drained  and  yield 
rich  soil.  In  the  impervious  clays  tilling  would  be  useless,  and,  moreover,  the 
natural  drainage  is  much  better  developed  than  in  the  north,  where  the  valleys  ve 
less  mature.  The  great  stream  development  in  the  south  is  very  clearly  marked 
on  a  river  map.  The  northern  farmers  call  their  own  land  God’s  country,  but  the 
older  drift  beyond  the  morainic  height,  Egypt !  Outside  valley  floors  land  costs 
from  £5  to  £25  an  acre  in  the  north ;  £3  to  £6,  more  rarely  £8,  an  acre  in  the 
south.  The  yield  of  crops  justifies  this.  In  Coles  maize  yields  30  to  40  bushels 
per  acre,  wheat  7  to  14,  oats  36  and  over,  but  hay  is  relatively  less  important, 
while  the  total  value  of  crops  per  square  mile  is  £1000  and  upwards.  In 
Cumberland  maize  yields  only  20  to  30  bushels  per  acre,  wheat  less  than  7, 
oats  20  to  28 ;  hay,  mowed  mainly  by  machinery,  is  here  from  a  third  to  a  half 
IS  much  again  per  square  mile  as  in  Coles,  but  tbe  total  value  of  crops  per  square 
mile  for  the  entire  county  is  only  from  £500  to  £1000.  The  density  of  population 
was  65‘6  per  square  mile  in  Coles  in  1900,  but  only  46'1  in  Cumberland.  The 
town  population  is  greater  in  Coles,  16,000  out  of  34,000 ;  whereas  in  Cumberland 
it  is  only  3000  out  of  16,000.  Deducting  this,  the  density  of  the  country  area 
is  about  the  same  in  the  two  counties.  The  greater  prosperity  of  the  northern 
oonnty,  however,  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  townspeople  it  can  support.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  greater  prosperity  of  the  northern  county  is  shown,  not  merely 
in  the  better  dwellings — log  houses  still  are  common  in  Cumberland — but  even  in 
tbe  percentage  of  illiterates,  which  is  2*24  in  Coles,  3'58  in  Cumberland. 

Honduras. — According  to  a  monograph  on  Honduras  issued  by  the  International 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  the  total  tonnage  entering  its  ports  in  the  year 
1901-2  amounted  to  876,322,  an  increase  of  385,123  on  the  tonnage  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  There  are  now  60  miles  of  railway  traversing  its  richest  agricultural 
districts,  and  transporting  its  produce  to  Puerto  Cortes.  The  telegraph-lines  in 
1902  measured  a  length  of  3249  miles.  With  its  varied  climate  and  fertile  soil 
No.  VI. — Decimbeb,  1904.]  2  y 
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everywhere  covering  its  lowlands  and  highlands,  Honduras  has  great  agricultural 
capacities.  But  its  farming  is  still  very  backward,  and  must  continue  so  till  there 
are  better  roads,  better  markets,  and  cheaper  transport  The  native  rarely  raises 
more  crops  than  will  suffice  him  till  a  new  harvest  is  gathered  in.  Few  fields  are 
properly  ploughed,  and  the  sown  crop  is  left  to  itself.  Recent  years,  however, 
show  in  all  parts  a  decided  advance  agriculturally.  Com  is  the  chief  article  of 
food,  and  maise  is  grown  everywhere.  Though  two  crops  a  year  are  secured,  yet 
the  supply  is  always  short  of  the  demand.  Tobacco  and  coffee  are  raised  in  the 
mountiunous  districts  of  the  west  and  centre.  The  fruit-growing  region  lies  along 
the  Caribbean  sea,  and  from  its  ports  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bananas  are  shipped 
annually  to  the  gulf  ports  of  the  United  States.  Cofiee-growing  has  struck  root 
of  late  years,  and  Honduras  coffee  is  of  excellent  quality.  The  cultivation  of 
potatoes  and  vegetables  is  steadily  improving  and  extending.  About  2920  acres 
have  been  recently  reclaimed  by  the  introduction  of  artificial  canals.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  but  an  insignificant  area  compared  with  the  area  reclaimable  and  convertible 
into  profitable  fields.  The  plain  of  Comayagua,  a  barren  waste  in  the  dry  season, 
might  be  turned  into  a  fmitful  garden  all  the  year  round.  The  broad  alluvial 
plain,  again,  in  tbe  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  now  desert  for  five  months  in  the  year, 
might  likewise  without  difficulty  be  made  into  a  profitable  farming  district.  The 
land  under  cereals  in  1902  comprised  15,351  farms:  16,000  acres  were  under 
banana  cultivation,  7600  acres  under  plantains,  5140  acres  under  sugar-cane,  and 
3700  acres  under  indiga  There  are  reported  to  be  410,850  orange  and  lemon  trees, 
1,239,428  coco-nut  trees,  13,317,607  coffee  trees,  and  300,000  fruit  trees  of  other 
kinds. 

Sailways  of  Brazil. — An  official  report  (Miscellaneous  Series,  No.  617)  by 
Mr.  H.  C.  Lowther,  Secretary  to  His  Majesty’s  Legation  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  gives  a 
concise  account,  geographical,  historical,  and  financial,  of  the  riulway  system  of 
Brazil.  The  text  is  illustrated  by  maps  exhibiting  the  lines  now  in  working  and 
those  in  constmction  or  projected.  Among  recent  constructions,  a  line  lately 
completed  between  Nova  Cruz  and  Independencia  now  connects  the  Natal  and 
Parahyba  lines.  The  city  of  Pernambuco  has  also  for  some  time  been  joined  to  the 
Parahyba  system.  The  original  line  to  Palmares  has  likewise  been  connected  with 
the  line  running  inland  from  Maceio.  And  from  this  connecting  link  a  branch  extends 
west  as  far  as  Garanhuns,  being  intended  to  eventually  reach  the  Sao  Francisco 
river.  This  extension  effected,  uninterrupted  railway  communication  would  ba  estab¬ 
lished  from  Natal  through  the  states  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  Parahyba,  Pernambuco, 
and  Alagoas.  Another  projected  line  is  that  from  Itabayanna,  in  the  state  of 
Parahyba,  to  Campina  Grande,  the  centre  of  the  cattle  district,  with  ultimate  extension 
across  Parahyba  into  the  states  of  Ceard  and  Pianhy.  It  is  also  proposed  to  extend 
the  line  now  terminating  at  Garanhuns  in  two  branches  to  the  SSo  Francisco  rivet 
at  the  two  extremities  of  the  Paulo  Affonso  railway,  which  connects  Piranhas  with 
a  point  on  the  river  above  the  cataracts.  Crossing  the  river  at  Piranhas,  the  south 
branch  would  be  carried  through  the  state  of  Sergipe  and  connect  with  the  Bahis 
system.  The  other  branch,  crossing  the  river  further  north,  would  also  penetrate 
into  the  state  of  Bahis.  The  northern  ports  would  by  this  means  be  brought  into 
touch  with  the  port  of  Bahia  by  an  overland  route.  An  unbroken  line  of  communi¬ 
cation  would  thus  run  through  the  states  of  Piauhy,  Ceard,  Bio  Grande  do  Norte, 
Parahyba,  Pernambuco,  Alagois,  Sergipe,  and  Bahia.  No  less  important  are  the 
extensions  projected  further  south.  The  authorized  programme  for  1904  includes 
inter  alia  the  extension  of  the  Melhoramentoe  railway  to  join  the  Rio  d’Ouro  line  at 
Sande;  the  completion  of  the  Porto  Alegre — Uruguayana,  and  Peruamhnoo— 
Pesqueira  lines,  with  bracebes  to  Santa  Anna  do  Livramento ;  and  the  construction 
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of  a  line  in  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  starting  from  a  point  on  the  coast  and  traversing 
the  districts  suffering  from  drought.  There  still  renuains  a  complete  break  in 
railway  communications  between  the  Bahia  and  Minas  line  on  the  north  and 
the  Rio  Doce  in  Espirito  Santo  on  the  south,  while  of  course  the  remote 
inland  regions  of  the  west  lie  at  present  quite  outside  the  scope  of  railway 
communication. 


MATHEMATICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  CIOCBAPHT. 

The  Description  of  Climate. — In  the  introduction  to  the  recently  published 
‘Climatography  of  Lower  Austria,'  Dr.  Julius  Hann  gives  expression  to  certain 
views  on  the  best  methods  of  describing  climate.  Dr.  Hann  points  out  that  a  true 
description  of  climate  must  set  forth  a  real  part  of  the  life  of  nature.  It  must  give 
an  intelligible  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  meteorological  elements  work 
together  to  produce  the  final  result  summed  up  in  the  conception  of  climate — the 
relation  of  the  situation  of  a  region  to  its  natural  vegetation ;  and  also  specially 
to  the  conditions  of  culture  and  production,  the  positions  of  human  settlements, 
and  the  mode  of  life  of  their  inhabitants,  in  so  far  as  these  are  affected  by  atmo¬ 
spheric  infinences.  But  the  records  of  modem  meteorological  stations  scarcely 
furnish  more  than  a  statistical  skeleton  for  such  descriptions.  In  the  statistical 
basis  the  essential  point  is  that  the  meteorological  values  shall  be  comparable 
M  regards  means,  extremes,  and  variability.  For  the  relatively  small  area  of 
a  single  country  the  distribution  of  atmospheric  pressure  is  without  climatic 
significance;  it  concerns  rather  the  larger  parts  of  the  Earth’s  surface,  and  the 
causes  and  consequences  of  the  distribution  of  winds  and  their  variations.  Meteoro¬ 
logical  records,  as  ordinarily  kept  at  present,  contain  by  no  means  all  that  most  be 
regarded  as  desirable  from  the  climatographic  standpoint.  The  “  non-instrumental " 
observations,  such  as  the  dates  of  the  last  frost  in  spring  and  the  first  in  autumn, 
and  phenological  observations  generally,  are  not  made  with  sufiScient  regularity  to 
allow  of  proper  discussion.  Local  variations  of  climate,  like  those  due  to  the 
influence  of  exposure,  positions  in  valleys  or  on  slopes,  or  in  the  shade  of  mountains, 
can  be  much  better  studied  in  relation  to  these  phenomena  than  from  a  discussion 
of  instmmental  records.  Again,  any  cliooatography  which  is  so  easily  applied 
to  the  elucidation  of  agricultural  problems  is  seriously  deficient  without  such  non- 
instrumental  records.  Careful  observations  should  also  be  made  of  the  local  distri¬ 
bution,  frequency,  and  intensity  of  hailstorms,  especially  of  the  occurrence  of 
destructive  falls  of  large  hailstones.  In  this  respect  Austrian  meteorological 
records  are  still  deficient.  Reports  on  thunderstorms,  which  were  introduced  some 
years  ago  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  regular  Austrian  service,  belong  to  the  same 
category. 

eSHEHAL. 

Improving  the  Knowledge  of  the  British  Empire.  — An  important 
movement  has  been  set  on  foot,  which,  if  well  carried  out,  should  lead  to  excellent 
results  in  the  way  of  a  diffusion  of  more  thorough  knowledge  of  tbe  British  Empire, 
both  in  this  country  and  the  colonies.  It  is  proposed  to  effect  this  object  through 
the  schools  of  tbe  Empire,  for  use  in  which  the  preparation,  by  a  thoroughly  com¬ 
petent.  hand,  of  a  series  of  lessons  or  lectures,  to  be  illustrated  by  good  lantern 
slides,  has  been  suggested.  The  scheme  enjoys  influential  support,  having  been 
first  proposed  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler  when  at  the  Board  of  Education,  and  since 
adopted  by  the  Colonial  Office,  at  whose  instance  a  committee  was  lately  formed  to 
further  the  objects  in  view.  The  committee  has  drawn  up  a  syllabus  of  seven 
lectures  on  the  United  Kingdom,  intended  primarily  for  use  in  the  colonies  of 
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Ceylon,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  Hong-kong  (each  of  which  has  contrihuted  to 
the  cost),  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Mackinder  has  been  asked  to  undertake,  and  has  accepted, 
the  task  of  preparing  the  lectures  and  generally  supervising  the  scheme.  Befon 
being  printed,  the  lectures  (which  will  aim  at  giving  children  through  their  eyes, 
as  well  as  their  ears,  a  true  and  simple  impression  of  what  the  United  Kingdom 
and  its  people  are  like)  will  be  delivered  in  a  London  Training  College  for  elemen¬ 
tary  teachers.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Mackinder  has  arranged  to  give,  on  December  7, 
an  account  of  the  scheme  in  a  lecture  to  be  delivered  at  the  Whitehall  Uoomi, 
Hotel  Metropole,  at  5  p.m.  It  is  hoped  that  those  interested  in  promoting  mutual 
knowledge  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire  will  be  present.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  Eastern  Colonies  will  also  supply  material  for  similar  lectures  upon  them, 
to  be  used  in  this  country. 

The  British  Science  Guild. — With  a  view  to  cultivating  the  scientific  spirit 
in  this  country,  and  bringing  home  to  all  classes  the  necessity  of  applying  scientific 
treatment  to  affairs  of  all  kinds,  an  association  has  lately  been  formed  under  the 
name  of  “  The  British  Science  Guild,”  which  will  endeavour  to  further  the  objeeti 
in  view  by  means  of  publications  and  meetings  and  other  similar  methods.  The 
guild  will  aim  at  bringing  before  those  responsible  for  the  carrying  on  of  the 
nation’s  activities  the  importance  of  the  extended  application  of  scientific  principlee, 
and,  in  particular,  will  endeavour  to  promote  scientific  education  by  encouraging 
the  support  of  univeruties  and  other  institutions  where  science  is  represented.  An 
organising  committee  has  already  been  formed,  and  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  elected 
president  of  the  guild,  membership  of  which  is  open  to  all  British  subjects.  It 
may  seem  to  some  surprising,  not  to  say  humiliating,  that  so  elementary  a  priucipls 
as  the  importance  of  well-ordered  knowledge  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  any  j 
enterprise  should  stand  in  need  of  championing  by  an  association  of  the  kind  at 
this  late  period  in  the  nation’s  history.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  benefits 
that  would  accrue  from  a  still  wider  recognition  of  the  principle,  and  it  may  be 
hoped  that  the  efforts  of  the  new  body  may  meet  with  the  success  which  they  j 
certiunly  deserve.  The  Secretary  is  C.  Cuthbertson,  Esq.,  9,  York  Terrace,  Regent’s 
Park,  London,  N.W. 

Geographical  Awards  at  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition.— The  exhibits  bearing 
on  geography  at  the  St.  Louis  International  Exhibition  were  placed  under  two 
separate  groups  of  the  Department  of  Liberal  Arts,  viz.  (17)  Books  and  Publica¬ 
tions,  and  (18)  Maps  and  Apparatus  for  Geography.  The  awards  for  such  exhibits 
to  British  exhibitors  in  these  groups,  which  bad  been  approved  by  the  Superior 
Jury  up  to  October  20  last,  were  as  follows :  In  Group  17,  gold  medals  were  given 
to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  and  the  Pales¬ 
tine  Exploration  Fund.  In  Group  18,  the  Grand  Prize — the  highest  honour 
granted — was  awarded  to  the  Ordnance  Survey,  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
the  Hydrographical  Department  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Survey  of  India,  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  and  to  Messrs.  J.  Bartholomew  &  Co.  Gold  medak 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  Edward  Stanford  (with  silver  medal  to  Mr.  John  Bolton  as 
Collaborator),  to  Messrs.  W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston,  and  to  Mr.  George  Armstrong 
(as  Collaborator  to  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund).  A  silver  medal  was  also 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Cary  and  Porter,  Ltd.,  for  the  surveying  instruments  supplied 
to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  and  exhibited  under  the  auspices  of  the  latter. 
British  Geographical  exhibitors  have,  therefore,  every  reason  to  be  content  with 
the  results  of  the  awards,  having  secured  six  grand  prizes  out  of  a  total  of  130 
awarded  to  British  exhibitors  under  all  departments. 
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Field-Marshal  Sir  Henry  W.  Norman,  O.C.B.,  G.C.M.O.,  C.I.E. 

By  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  Norman  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  has  lost  one  of 
its  best  supporters— one  of  its  most  trusted  Councillors.  Always  at  his  post,  and 
always  ready  to  give  the  best  of  his  attention  to  the  business  in  hand,  this  man, 
who  had  been  member  of  the  highest  councils  of  the  land,  governor  of  British 
colonies,  and  nominated  Viceroy  of  India,  never  seemed  to  think  time  wasted  or 
energy  spent  in  vain  over  the  consideration  of  the  most  trifling  details  of  the 
Society’s  administration.  He  was  indeed  a  model  councillor.  On  a  raw,  foggy 
November  afternoon,  when  a  few  scattered  military  enthusiasts  had  collected  together 
in  the  arena  of  the  United  Service  Institution  lecture  hall  to  listen  to  a  technical 
iddrr ss,  I  have  heard  Sir.  Henry  Norman  express  a  strong  opinion  on  the  absence  of 
members  of  the  council  of  that  institution  who  had  more  concern  for  their  health 
than  for  the  support  of  the  lecturer. 

Field-Marshal  Sir  Henry  Wylie  Norman,  o.c.b.,  G.c.M.a.,  was  bom  December  2, 
1826,  and  joined  the  Indian  army  in  1844,  serving  as  adjutant  of  his  regiment 
(31st  Bengal  Infantry)  through  the  Sikh  wars.  During  the  period  intervening 
between  the  conquest  of  the  Punjab  and  the  Mutiny,  Norman  (associated  with  Sir 
H.  Lurasden  and  Lord  Roberts  in  the  early  stages  of  their  military  career)  was 
much  employed  on  the  staff  of  the  Indian  army  (chiefly  in  the  adjutant-general’s 
department),  and  it  was  then  that  he  made  acquaintance  with  the  frontiers  of  India 
under  Sir  Charles  Napier  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell ;  and  it  was  then,  no  doubt,  that  he 
formed  his  first  views  on  the  policy  that  should  be  adopted  by  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  towards  the  frontier  tribes  and  Afghanistan.  He  was  always  a  strong 
advocate  for  “  non-interference,”  and  it  is  possible  that  our  present  position  on  the 
north-west  frontier,  where  onr  boundaries  are  still,  practically,  the  Ixiundaries  that 
we  inherited  by  right  cf  conquest  from  the  Sikhs,  is  largely  due  to  his  insistence 
and  his  influence.  His  political  views  on  this  subject  did  not,  however,  impmr  his 
active  interest  in  the  extension  of  geographical  knowledge  of  the  border  land  by 
any  means  short  of  military  measures.  He  never  for  an  instant  ignored  the 
necessity  for  a  widespread  acquaintance  with  frontier  topography.  During  the 
itirring  times  of  the  Mutiny,  Norman  was  at  the  front  and  constantly  busy.  We  find 
him  associated  with  Roberts  in  the  risky  work  of  superintending  the  final  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  last  great  assault  on  Delhi,  and  subsequently  with  the  Cawnpore  field 
force,  and  at  the  capture  of  Lucknow  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell.  It  was  during  the 
ittack  on  the  Residency  that  Norman  especially  distinguished  himself.  He  was 
afterwards  wounded  at  Bareilly;  in  short,  he  was  in  the  thick  of  the  fighting 
during  the  whole  Mutiny  period,  and  his  subsequent  reports  and  narratives  of  the 
events  in  which  he  bore  so  distinguished  a  part  are  known  to  military  atudents  all 
the  world  over. 

Then  his  advancement  was  rapid.  He  became  military  secretary  to  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  acted  as  Adjutant-General  to  the  Indian  army,  and  was  appointed 
military  Member  of  Council  in  India  in  June,  1870.  In  India  he  was  best  known 
u  the  “  father”  of  the  Indian  Staff  Corps;  and  although  that  institution  has  been 
much  criticized,  and  finally  died  a  natural  death  some  two  years  before  that  of 
its  great  originator,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether,  on  the  whole,  it  did  not 
snswer  its  purpose  efficiently,  even  if  it  involved  certain  difficulties  in  military 
idministration. 

Norman  took  np  a  strong  position  as  an  opponent  of  what  has  often  wrongly 
been  called  the  “  forward  policy  "  in  India.  He  was  opposed  to  the  Afghan  war  ; 
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be  was  opposed  to  the  occupation  of  Kandahar  ;  be  even  advocated  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  Quetta ;  and  yet  he  certidnly  was  no  advocate  for  **  masterly  inactivity,”  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  policy  of  reduction  in  the  Indian  army, 
combined  with  a  general  curtailment  of  military  expenditure  in  India  to  which  he 
was  asked  to  pledge  himself  by  Gladstone,  was  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  his  final 
refusal  of  the  Yice-royalty  of  India  in  succession  to  Lord  Lansdowne.  It  k 
not  difficult  to  reconcile  such  views  if  we  regard  Sir  Henry  as  strong  for  a  defensive,  I 
whilst  deprecating  an  aggressive,  policy  in  India.  ' 

But  the  refusal  of  such  a  magnificent  offer  marks  the  character  of  the  man  mote  ' 

surely  than  reams  of  writing  could  do.  Devoted  to  his  ideal  of  duty,  unswerving  ' 

from  the  straight  path  of  honour,  he  would  admit  of  no  compromise  with  his  con-  * 

victioDs.  On  retirement  from  the  Indian  council.  Sir  Henry  was  appointed  Governor  ' 

of  Jamaica,  and  afterwards  (in  1888)  Governor  of  Queensland.  He  was  made  ^ 

Governor  of  Chelsea  Hospital  in  1901,  and  was  gazetted  Field-Marshal  in  June,  ' 

1902.  During  these  later  years  he  was  a  constant  and  conustent  supporter  of  the  ' 

Royal  Geographical  Society,  where'  he  won  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  all  those  f 

who  were  associated  with  him  ,on  its  Council.  Modest,  unassuming,  kind-hearted,  ' 

and  generous,  his  best  advice  and  assistance  were  always  at  the  service  of  his  friends,  ^ 

and  in  the  long  roll  of  illustrious  names  which  are  associated  with  the  records  of  the  ^ 

Society,  none  will  carry  with  them  happier  memories  of  grave  and  courteoni  ^ 

consideration  of  all  its  many  varied  interests  than  that  of  Sir  Henry  Wylie  ^ 

Norman.  ^ 

T.  H.  H. 


Edward  Stanford. 

Mr.  Edward  Stanford,  the  well-known  map  publisher,  died  on  November  3, 
1904,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  at  Sidmonth  in  Devonshire,  where  he  bad  lived  in 
retirement  for  seventeen  years,  suffering  the  martyrdom  of  chronic  asthma.  He 
was  bom  in  London,  and  educated  at  the  City  of  London  School,  and  became  s 
Fellow  of  our  Society  in  1853. 

His  interest  in  maps  was  first  aroused  when  he  joined  Mr.  Trelawney  Saunden 
as  an  assistant  in  1848.  Mr.  Saunders  had  created  a  map  and  chart  business  at 
0,  Charing  Cross,  next  door  to  Augustus  Petermann,  who  was  at  that  time  working 
as  a  geographical  draughtsman  in  London.  In  1852  Mr.  Stanford  became  a 
partner  in  Mr.  Saunders’s  business,  and  in  1853  the  partnership  was  dissolved  and 
be  became  sole  proprietor.  After  establishing  himself  firmly  in  his  new  business, 
he  commissioned  the  late  Dr.  Alexander  Keith  Johnston  to  construct  and  engrave 
a  series  of  library  maps  of  the  great  continents,  the  finest  series  of  maps  published 
in  this  country  since  the  grand  series  of  wall  maps  produced  by  Aaron  Arrowsmitk 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  During  the  time  that  these  maps  were  in 
preparation  and  in  course  of  publication,  Mr.  Stanford  employed  Mr.  Trelawney 
Saunders  in  superintending  the  constraction  of  a  library  map  of  London.  At  this 
time  the  sole  cfificial  survey  of  London  was  a  skeleton  map  showing  main  roadi 
only,  surveyed  by  the  Royal  Engineers  for  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the 
Metropolis  on  a  scale  of  12  inches  to  1  mile.  Using  this  12-inch  map  as  a  ground¬ 
work,  surveyors  were  employed  to  fill  in  the  details,  and  as  fast  as  the  sheets  came 
in  from  the  surveyors  they  were  reduced  to  the  scale  of  6  inches  to  1  mile,  and 
were  engraved  with  infinite  pains  on  steel  plates.  This  map  was  completed  sad 
published  in  1862,  the  most  perfect  map  of  London  that  had  ever  been  issned. 
In  1873,  after  the  death  of  John  Arrowsmith,  the  copper  plates  of  the  mspi 
forming  his  London  atlas  were  bought  by  Mr.  Stanford,  who  proceeded  at  once,  wiA 
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his  accustomed  energy,  to  have  the  plates,  which  had  been  suffered  to  remain  much 
in  the  state  they  were  on  first  publication,  corrected  and  brought  up  to  date,  after* 
wards  supplementing  them  with  many  new  plates.  This  atlas  was  first  published  by 
John  Arrowsmith  in  1834  with  fifty  plates,  and  received  the  honour  of  a  special 
article  in  the  Society’s  Journal  for  that  year.  Mr.  Stanford  re-issued  the  atlas  in 
1887  with  ninety  plates.  An  atlas  of  this  magnitude  can  only  be  perfected  by 
gradual  additions  in  successive  issues,  and  it  was  in  this  manner  that  Mr.  Stanford 
designed  to  perfect  the  atlas  originated  by  John  Arrowsmith  on  the  recommendation 
of  his  friend  Thomas  Murdoch.  In  1882  a  survey  of  the  island  of  Cyprus  on  the 
scale  of  1  inch  to  1  mile  was  executed  by  Captain  (now  Lord)  Kitchener  and  Lieut, 
(now  Major)  S.  C.  N.  Grant,  by  order  of  the  High  Commissioner ;  but  after  the 
survey  was  completed  there  were  no  funds  available  to  engrave  and  lithograph  it. 
Mr.  Stanford  undertook  to  engrave  and  publish  it  at  his  own  expense,  a  very  public 
spirited  piece  of  work,  as  it  was  not  expected  to  be  a  commercial  success.  The 
map,  engraved  on  fifteen  copper  plates,  was  published  in  1885,  and  has  been  of 
great  use  to  the  Cyprus  Government.  Mr.  Stanford’s  business  was  compulsorily 
removed  in  1873  from  6,  Charing  Cross  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  Northumberland  Avenue,  and  again  from  55,  Charing  Croes 
by  the  Ofiice  of  Works  fur  the  forming  of  the  new  street  from  the  Mall  to  Charing 
Cross.  On  the  31st  Dec.,  1885,  Mr.  Stanford  finally  retired  from  business, 
having  previously  presented  to  our  Society  a  complete  set  of  bis  publications  in  a 
aeries  of  ten  cases.  J.  B. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Dr.  Sven  Hedin’s  Observations  on  Sand-dnnes. 

Os  p.  543,  vol.  xxiv.,  of  the  Geographical  Journal  (November,  1904X  Dr.  Svcn 
Hedin  writes — 

“In  between  these  stupendous  waves  of  sand  .  .  .  there  exist  hollows  or 
kumatic  valleys.  .  .  .  Each  is  called  by  the  natives  a  hajir,  and  forms  a  small 
self-contained  basin,  with  a  clay  bottom,  and  is  surrounded  by  sand,  steep  on  the 
east  side,  and  with  a  slow  ascent  to  the  next  crest  on  the  west.  The  lakes  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tarim  are  nothing  but  lajir  depressions  of  this  character,  which 
by  pure  chance  have  become  filled  with  water.” 

Readers  of  the  Journal  may  be  interested  to  refer  for  illustrations  of  such 
forms  to  my  paper  “  On  Desert  Sand-dunes  bordering  the  Nile  Delta,”  January, 

1900,  Plate  II., Fig.  24;  and  to  that  “On  Sind-waves  in  Tidal  Currents,”  August, 

1901,  Plate  I.,  Fig.  12.  The  first  figure  is  a  photograph  of  a  hard-bottomed 
depression  of  the  hajir  form  among  sand-hills ;  the  second  shows  a  chain  of  lake- 
lets  of  the  same  form.  Their  homology  with  the  dry  depressions,  or  fuljea, 
is  stated  on  p.  182. 

Dr.  Sven  Hedin’s  observations  on  so  large  a  scale,  and  among  such  different 
surroundings,  illustrate  the  almost  mathematical  precision  which  is  attainable  in 
the  study  of  surface  forms  in  granular  materials. 

Vaughah  Cornish. 


“The  Balkan  Peninsnla." 

Je  re^ois  au  bord  de  la  mer  le  Oeographical  Journal  de  Septembre. 

J’y  trouve  (p.  345)  un  article  relatif  it  un  memoire  lu  k  la  Societe  de  geo- 
grapbie  de  Roumanie  par  M.  Slourdza  dont  je  n’avais  pas  eu  connaissance. 

Je  partage  son  opinion.  II  est  tout  ^  fait  illogique  de  classer  dans  la  rdgion 
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balkanique  la  Roumanie,  pays  qui  appartient  k  la  region  karpatienne.  II  m't  I 

toujours  paru  illogique  aussi  de  comprendre  le  Pelopon^se  et  metne  le  reste  de  I 

la  Gr^ce  dans  une  division  territoriale  qui  emprunte  'son  nom  aux  Balkans.  II  est  I 
ndcessaire,  pour  les  geographes,  et  particuli^rement  pour  I’enseignement  de  la  g6o  I 
graphie,  d’avoir  une  ddnomination  spdciale  pour  chacune  des  trois  peninsulas  de 
I’Europo  meridionalc.  Mais  laquelle  ? 

M.  Stourdza  propose  “  Peninsule  Thraco-illyrienne.”  Je  n’ai  aucune  objection 
&  faire  contre  cette  ddnomination. 

II  y  a  trente  ans,  quand  j’ai  commence  k  comi^oser  des  ouvrages  de  geographie 
classique,  j’ai  adopte  une  autre  denomination  que  j’ai  toujours  conservue  et  que  je 
me  permets  de  vous  soumettre,  oelle  de  PMnsvle  pelasgi<jue. 

J’ai  donnd  4  chacune  des  trois  grandes  peninsules  un  nom  simple,  tird  de  I’etbno- 
graphie. 

Peninsule  Iberique  (je  ne  dis  pas  Hispanique,  puisque  le  Portugal  y  est 
compris). 

Pdninsule  Italique. 

Peninsule  Pelasgique. 

Sans  doute  lemot  “pelasgique”  est  vague,  commeThistoire  de  la  race  k laquelle 
il  est  emprunte.  Mais  on  pent  dire  que  le  vague  convient  predsemcnt  ^  un  pays 
oh  tant  de  races  se  trouvent  juxtapposees.  L’expressiou  Thraco-illyrienne  est  loin 
de  les  embrasser  toutes. 

Je  dois  avouer  toutefois  que  le  mot  pdlasgique  n’a  pas  fait  fortune.  Peu  de 
geographes  Pont  adopte  en  France.  I 

E.  Levasseur.  R 


MEETINGS  OF  THE  ROYAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY, 
SESSION  1904-1905. 

Special  Meeting,  November  7,  1904,  in  the  Royal  All>ert  Hall. — 

Sir  Cleiixmts  Markuak,  k.c.b..  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Elections. — Bon,  E.  Coke;  Rev.  William  0.  Donaldson  ;  Charles  Tureille 
Gardner ;  Russell  Davis  Oillman  ;  John  Henderson;  Charles  Percy  Perry;  Robert 
L.  Reid;  John  B.  Sainshury;  Captain  P.  H.  Short  (^Gloucester  Regt,);  If.  R. 
Stephenson;  Gordon  le  Suer;  Thomas  James  Thomas;  Andrew  Peter  William 
Williamson ;  Arthur  Dudley  Yorke. 

The  paper  read  was : — 

“The  Work  of  the  National  Antarctic  Expedition.”  By  Captain  R.  F.  Scott, 

C.V.O.,  B.N. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  LITERATURE  OF  THE  MONTH. 

AddUione  to  ike  Library. 

By  EDWARD  HEAWOOD,  M.A.,  Librarian,  R.Q.S. 

The  following  abbreviations  of  nouns  and  the  adjectives  derived  from  them  are 
employed  to  indicate  the  source  of  articles  from  other  publications.  Geographical 
names  are  in  each  case  written  in  full : — 
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A.  =  Academy,  Academie,  Akademie. 
Abb.  =  Abhaiidlangen. 

Ann.  =  Annals,  Annales,  Annalen. 

6.  =  Bulletin,  Bollettino,  Boletim. 

Col.  =  Colonies. 

Com.  =  Commerce. 

0.  B.  =  Comptes  Bendas. 

E.  =  Erdkunde. 

G.  =  Geography,  Q^ographie,  Geografia. 
Ges.  =  Gesellsohaft 

L  =  Institute,  Institution. 

Is.  =  Izvestiya. 

J.  =  Journal. 

Jb.  =  Jahrbuch. 

k.  0.  k.  =  kaiserlioh  and  koniglioh. 

H.  =  Mitteilnngen. 


Hag.  =  Magasine. 

Mem.  (m^m.)  =:  Memoirs,  M^moires. 

I  Met.  (met.)  =  Meteorological,  etc. 

P.  =  Proceedings. 

B.  =  Bo^l. 

Bey.  (Biv.)  =  Beview,  Bevue,  Bivistn. 
!  8.  =  Society,  Sooi^t^,  Selskab. 
j  Sc.  =  Science(8). 

I  Sitzb.  =  Sitzungsbericht. 

I  T.  =  Transaotiona 
Ts.  =  Tijdsohrift,  Tidskrift. 

V.  =  Verein. 

Verb.  =  Yerhandlungen. 

W.  =  Wissensohaft,  and  oompoundt. 

Z.  =  Zeitschrift. 

Zap.  =  Zapiski. 


On  account  of  the  ambiraty  of  the  words  oetato,  quarto,  etc.,  the  size  of  books  in 
the  list  below  is  denoted  by  &e  len^h  and  breadth  of  the  cover  in  inches  to  the  nearest 
half-inch.  The  size  of  the  Journal  is  10  x  6). 

A  selsetion  of  the  works  in  this  list  will  bo  notioed  olsewhsre  in  the  "  JonmaL” 
EUBOFE. 

Alps.  Penck  and  Brheknsr. 

Dii‘  Alpon  im  Eiszeitalter.  Von  Dr.  A.  Penck  und  Dr.  K.  Hriickncr.  Liefcrunfr  6. 
Leipzig:  V.  H.  Tauclinitz,  1904.  Size  10}  x  7},  pp.  545-G5G.  Map  and  Ilhiitm- 
lion$.  Prenented  by  tlio  Publitker. 

Austria.  M.k.k.O,  Qe».  li  ten  47  (1904) :  91-95.  Schaffer. 

Zur  Frage  der  alten  Flussterraseon  in  Wien.  Von  Dr.  F.  X.  Schaffer. 

Noticed  in  the  Monthly  Record  (ante,  p.  679). 

Austria— Geodesy.  - 

1  ’ublikationen  fiir  die  Internationale  Erdmessung.  Die  Aetronomisch-Geodiitiechen 
Arbeiten  des  K.  und  K.  Militiir-Geographischen  Institutes  in  Wien.  XX.  Baud. 
Aetronomische  Arbeiten.  8.  Polliohen  und  Azimuth-Messungen  niif  den  Stationen 
Arber,  Bohmerwall,  llora,  Kohout,  Kubduy,  Markstein  (nur  PoIhuhe),  Maydenberg, 
I’reiligstuhl  (nur  PolhoheX  Schiininger  (iiur  Pclhohe),  Spittlmais  und  Viehlx'rg. 
llerausgegeben  vi>m  K.  und  K.  Milittir-tieographischen  Institute.  Wien,  19<)3. 
Size  12  X  9},  pp.  vi.  and  194.  Pretented  by  the  K.  u.  K.  MiUt&r-Geogr.  Inttitut. 

Austria— Lissa.  /taltVrna  5  (1904)  :  423-447, 530-550.  Martelli. 

Osservazioni  geografico-iisiche  e  geologiche  Bull’  isola  di  Lissa.  Del  dott.  A. 
.Martelli.  With  Map. 

Balkan  Peninsula.  Cvijic. 

Die  Tektonik  der  Balkanhalbinsel  mit  besonderer  Beriickaichtigung  der  neueren 
Fortschritte  in  der  Kenntnis  der  Gcologie  von  Itulgarien,  Serbien  und  Makedonien. 
Von  J.  Cvijic.  Wien,  1904.  Size  10  X  7},  pp.  347-370.  Map. 

Balkan  Peninsula.  G.  Anzetyer  5  (1904):  123-127.  Stavenhagen. 

Dio  Kartographie  der  Kalkanhalbine!.'!  iui  XIX.  Jahrhundert.  Von  W.  Staven* 
liagen. 

Europe— Health  Besorts.  Linn. 

The  Health  Resorts  of  Europe.  A  Medical  Guide  to  the  Mineral  Springs,  Climatic 
Monntaiu  and  Seaside  H(‘alth  Resorts,  Milk,  Whey,  Grape,  Earth,  Mud,  Sand,  and 
Air  Cures  of  Europe.  By  Dr.  T.  Linn.  Twelfth  Edition.  London :  The  Health 
Resorts  Bureau,  1901.  Size  7x5,  pp.  258.  Presented  by  the  Health  Retorti 
Bureau. 

France.  C.  Rd.  139  (1904) :  179-181.  Oosselet. 

Cartes  hypsom^triques  des  assises  cretaciques  duns  le  nurd  de  la  France.  Region 
de  Douai.  Note  de  J.  Gosselet. 

Franee— Corsica.  Geo/o^.  Afog.  1  (1904):  388-392.  Bonney. 

Some  Eroded  Rocks  in  Corsica.  By  Prof.  T.  G.  Bonney,  D.sc.  With  Plate. 

France — Corsica.  Le  Bondidier. 

B.S.G.  de  TEtt  24  (1903) :  :W7-328,  404-428  ;  25  (1904) :  29-40. 

En  Corse.  Carnet  de  route.  Par  L.  Le  Bondidier. 
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Pranee— Rhone,  etc.  B.5.G.  lyon  19  (1904);  97-126.  Turquan.  i  1 

Geograpliie  agricolo,  industrielle,  commerciale  et  economique  du  di-partement  dn 
Rhone  et  rc'giona  environnantei.  I’ar  V.  Torqnan.  With  Maps. 

Oermany.  C.Z.  10  (1904):  279-280.  Giinthor.  j 

Seeschwanknngen  (Seiches)  am  Chiemsee.  Von  Prof.  Dr.  S.  Gunther.  ! 

Oermany.  Linde,  i 

Die  Liineburger  Heide.  Von  Dr.  R.  Linde.  (Jiand  und  Leute  .  .  .  herausgegelien 
von  A.  Soobel,  xriii.)  Bielefeld  and  Leipzig :  Velhagen  and  Klasing,  1904.  Size 
10  X  7,  pp.  IM.  Map  and  lUiutratioru.  ^ 

Oermany.  NotitM.  V.  Erdk.  Durmsladt  (IV.  F.)  24  (1903) :  17-37.  Stoner.  J 

Geologische  Beobachtungcn  im  Gebiet  der  alten  MUndungen  von  Main  und  Neckar  { 
in  den  Rhein.  Von  A.  Steuer.  With  Plate.  1  i 

f  ' 

Oermany— Erzgebirge.  Bathsbnrg. 

Geomorphologie  des  Flohagebietes  ira  Erzgebirge.  Von  Dr.  A.  Ratbshurg.  (For-  i 
sohungen  zur  deiitschen  I^indes-  und  Volkekunde  .  .  .  herausgegeben  von  Dr.  A. 

Kirchhoff.  XV.  Band,  Heft  5.)  Stuttgart :  J.  Engelborn,  IIMH.  Size  94  X  64,  pp.  ] 

347-541.  Maps. 

Oermany — Fishing  Trade.  Oliver. 

Fishing  Trade  of  the  Weser  Seaports.  Foreign  office,  Miscellaneous,  No.  616,  , 

1904.  Size  9|  x  6},  pp.  12.  Price  Id.  |  ' 

Oermany— Historieal.  Globue  86  (1904) :  37-41.  Binzer. 

Die  Romerwege  zwisclien  der  Unterweser  und  der  Niederelbe  und  die  mutmass- 
licben  Ankerplatze  des  Tiberius  im  Jahre  5  n.  Chr.  Von  G.  A.  L.  v.  Binzer. 

Oermany — lee  Conditions.  Ann.  Hydrographie  32  (1904) :  401-407.  -  | 

Die  Eisverhaltniaie  an  den  deutsohen  Kiisten  im  Winter  1903-04.  .  With  Diagram. 
Oermany— Oder.  G.Z.  10  (1904):  316-332.  Fiseber.  j 

Entstehnng  und  Verlauf  des  Oderhochwassers  im  Juli  1903.  Nach  einem  Vortrage 
im  Berliner  Zweigverein  der  deutsohen  meteorologischen  Gesellachaft.  Von  Dr.  | 

K.  Fischer.  With  Diagrams.  j 

Iceland.  Hann. 

Die  Anomalien  der  Wittemng  auf  Island  in  dem  Zeitraume  1 851  bis  1900  nnd  deren 
Beziehnngen  zn  den  gleichzeitigen  Witterungsanomalien  in  Nordweetenropa.  Von 
J.  Hann.  (Aus  den  Sitzungsberichten  der  K.  Akad.  der  Wissenschaften  in  Wien. 
Mathem.-naturw.  Klasse,  6l.cxiii.  Abt  Ha.  Janner,  1904.)  Size  10  x  6},  pp.  88. 

Presented  hy  the  Author.  [Noticed  ante,  p.  673.] 

Iceland.  G.  rWsfcr»yt  17  (1903-1904):  181-186.  Thoroddson. 

En  Udflugt  til  Vnlkanen  Skjaldbreid  paa  Island.  Af  Prof.  Dr.  T.  Thoroddson. 

Italy.  Quarterly  J.  Oeolog.  8.  60  (1904):  Lorenzo. 

The  History  of  Volcanic  Action  in  the  Phlegrman  Fields.  By  Prof.  G.  de  Lorenzo. 

With  Maps  and  Sections.  i! 

Italy — Apennines.  Rtv.  G.  itaU'ana  11  (1904):  305-319.  Qrasse.  I 

Per  la  storia  della  conoscenza  dell’  Apennino.  Di  G.  Grasso.  1 

Italy— Historieal.  Rir.  G. /taZtana  11  (1904):  1-12,  136-145,  226-236.  Harinelli.  j 
Giovanni  Targinni  Tozzetti  e  la  illnstrazione  geograflcn  della  Toscana.  Communi-  || 
cazione  di  O.  Marinelli.  | 

Dwells  on  the  importance  of  Targioni’s  contributions  to  a  geographical  knowledge 
of  Tuscany  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Italy — Piedmont.  Riv.  O.  Itnliana  11  (1904) :  184-187.  Bainelli. 

lie  isole  linguistiche  tedesche  in  Piemonte.  Q.  Dainelli. 

Mediterranean — Winter  Resorts.  Reynolds-Ball.  | 

Mediterranean  Winter  Resorts.  By  E.  A.  Reynolds-Ball.  Fifth  Edition.  I 
London:  Hazell, Watson  A  Viney,  1904.  Size  7  X  4|,  pp.  xxvii.  and  618.  Maps 
and  Plans.  Price  6*.  Presented  by  the  Publishers. 

The  new  edition  of  this  well-known  nnd  useful  guide  has  been  still  farther  enlarged, 
both  by  additional  details  throughout  and  by  sections  dealing  with  places  not  hitherto 
touched  upon,  e.g.  (  yprus  and  Khartum.  Its  handy  form  is,  however,  preserved  by 
the  use  of  specially  thin  but  tongh  paper. 
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KaoM.  MAn.  CSouronnA,  etc.,  A.R.  Belgique  62  (6),  (1904) :  pp.  30.  Vaahove. 

Etude  pluviom^trique  ear  le  bassin  de  la  Meuae.  Par  D.  Yanbove.  With  Map. 

forth  Sea— Ooaata.  Wanning. 

Mem.  A.B.  8ei.,  etc.,  Danemarh  2  (No.  1)  (1904) :  pp.  56. 

Bidrag  til  Yademea,  Bandenea  og  Marskena  Natnrhiatorie.  Af  Dr.  E.  Warming. 
Under  medarbejde  af  Dr.  Weaenberg-Lnnd,  E.  Patmp  og  fl.  Aveo  un  Resume  en 
Fran^aia.  With  Map  and  Illustrations. 

On  annd  and  mud  banka  on  the  coasta  of  the  North  aea,  and  the  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  life  oasooiated  with  them. 

forway — Olommen.  O.Z.  10  (1904) :  277-279.  Beoaoh. 

Daa  Knie  dea  Glommenflnaaea  in  Norwegen.  Yon  Dr.  H.  Beuaoh.  With  Map. 

forway — Tidea.  - 

Reaultater  af  Yandatanda-Obaervationer  paa  den  Norake  Kyat.  Hefte  vi.  (Udgivct 
af  den  Norake  Gradmaalinga-Kommiaaion.)  Kriatianin  :  W.  G.  Fabritiua  &  Banner 
n/a.,  1904.  Siae  12  x  9),  pp.  60.  Diagrams. 
forway  and  Sweden— Olommen.  Fmer  24  (1904):  226-229.  Beoaoh. 

Glommen  til  Sverige?  AfH.  Beuach. 

On  a  poaaible  diversion  of  the  course  of  the  Glommen  from  Norway  to  Sweden. 

Pyrenees.  A  travers  le  Monde,  Tour  du  Monde  10(1904):  285.  - 

Projet  de  trois  nonvelles  Yoies  ferries  k  travers  lea  Pyrenees.  Wtik  Map. 

See  note  in  Monthly  Record  for  November  (p.  585). 

Bnmania.  C.  Rd.  139  (1904) :  226-227.  Xartonne. 

Snr  lea  terraaaea  dee  rivikrea  karpatiquea  en  Roumanie.  Note  de  K.  de  Martonne. 
Bomania.  C.  Rd.  130  (1904) :  316-318.  Xartonne. 

Snr  revolution  de  la  zone  dea  depressions  subkarpatiques  en  Roumanie.  Note  de 
E.  de  Martonne. 

Spain — Bilbao.  Deutseh.  Rundschau  G.  26  (1904) :  450-452.  Nebehay. 

Bilbao  ala  Zuknnftahafen.  Yon  Karl  Nebehay.  With  Illustration. 

Sweden.  Fmer  24  (1904):  180-186.  Wiklnnd. 

Namnet  Lnled  och  de  forua  nationalitetsforhdllandena  i  Norrbotten.  Af  K.  B. 
Wiklnnd. 

On  the  name  Lulek  and  former  political  relations  in  Norbotten. 

Sweden — Plankton.  Lemmennann. 

Arkiv  Botanik,  K.  Scensk  Vet.- A.  2  (No.  2)  (1904) :  pp.  210. 

Daa  Plankton  s<-hwediBcher  Gewaaser.  Yon  E.  Lemmermann.  With  Plates. 
Switserland.  Vineent. 

Switzerland  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sixteentli  Century.  By  J.  M.  Yincent. 
(Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies.  Series  xxii.  No.  5.)  Baltimore,  1901.  Size 
10  X  6,  pp.  62. 

Switserland.  Weber. 

Beitritge  zur  geologisohen  Karte  der  Schweiz,  herausgegeben  von  der  Geologischen 
Kommission  der  ^hweiz.  Natnrforschenden  Geaellsobaft  anf  Koeten  der  Kidg^- 
iiosBens<-haft.  None  Folge,  xiv.  Liefemng.  Dea  ganzen  Werkes  44.  Liefemng. 
Ueber  den  Kali-  Syenit  dea  Fiz  Giuf  und  Umgebnng  (oetliches  .\armassiv)  und 
seine  Ganggefolgachaft.  Yon  Dr.  F.  Weber.  Bern:  A.  Fraucke,  1904.  Size 
12^  X  9|,  pp.  X.  and  182.  Maps  and  Plates.  Price  10/.  Presented  hy  the  Pvhlisher. 
Switserland -Bemeie  Oberland.  Waber. 

Jahrb.  Schueiz.  Alpendub  39  (1903-1904):  212-261. 

Zur  Geaohiohte  dea  Fremdenverkehra  im  engeren  Berner  Oberlande.  1763-1835. 
Yon  A.  Waber.  lFt(k  Illustrations. 

Switzerland — Lake  of  Geneva.  Quarterly  J.  Oeolog.  8.  60  (1904):  316  318.  Preller. 
Phenomena  bearing  upon  the  Age  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  By  G.  S.  Du  Kichc 
Preller.  [Abstract.] 

United  Kingdom— Ireland.  Biaekioood'a  Mia^.  176  (1904):  313-328.  Qwynn. 

From  Tory  to  Aran.  By  S.  Gwynn. 

On  a  recent  cruise  which  enabled  the  writer  to  study  the  work  of  the  Congeste<l 
Diatriots  Board. 
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United  Kingdom — Rainfall.  Kill. 

British  Rainfall,  1903.  On  the  Distribution  of  Rain  over  the  British  Isles,  during 
tlie  year  1903,  as  observed  at  nearly  4000  stations  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
with  articles  upon  various  branches  of  Rainfall  work.  Compiled  by  Dr.  H.  R. 
Mill.  London :  E.  Stanford,  1904.  Size  9x6,  pp.  68  and  300.  Frontitpieee, 
M(ip$,  and  Diagrams.  Price  10s.  Preunted  by  the  Compiler. 

Some  new  features  have  been  added  in  this  volume  (the  first  for  which  Dr.  Mill 
takes  the  entire  responsibility),  rendering  it  still  more  valuable  than  hitherto  to 
those  interested  in  rainfall  matters.  Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  improve* 
ment  of  the  maps  and  the  addition  of  those  illustrating  remarkable  cases  of  heavy 
and  widespread  rainfalls. 

United  Kingdom — Suffolk.  Geolog.  Mag.  1  (1904);  502-504.  Spiller. 

Recent  Coast  Erosion  in  Suffolk :  Dnnwich  to  Covehithe.  By  J.  Spiller. 

United  Kingdom— Teign.  lukee-Browne. 

Quarterly  J.  Geolog.  S.  60  (1904):  319-334. 

The  Valley  of  the  Teign.  By  A.  J.  Jukee-I’-niwiic.  With  Maps. 

Cf.  note  in  Journal  for  May,  1904  (p.  679). 

United  Kingdom— Wales.  Strahan,  Oibion,  and  Cantrill. 

Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey,  England  and  Wales.  The  Geology  of  the 
South  Wales  Coal-Field.  Part  v.  The  Country  around  Mertl^r  Tydfil,  being  an 
account  of  the  region  comprised  in  Sheet  231  of  the  Map.  By  A.  Strahan,  W. 
Gibstni,  and  T.  C.  Cantrill.  London  :  E.  Stanford.  1!K)4.  Size  10  X  <>|,  pp.  viii. 
and  132.  Map$  and  Seetione.  Price  Is.  fid. 

ASIA 

Armenia — Plaee-namei.  Httbiehmann. 

Die  altarmenischen  Ortsnamen.  Mit  Beitragen  zur  historischen  Topographie 
.Vrmeniens.  Von  H.  Hul«chmann.  (Sonderabdruck  aus  dem  16  Bande  der 
Indogermanischen  Forschungen  von  K.  Brugmann  und  W.  Streitberg.)  Strass- 
Imrg:  K.  J.  Triibner,  1904.  Size  9x6,  pp.  197-490.  Map.  Price  Ss. 

Asia.  Ronaldihay. 

On  the  Outskirts  of  Empire  in  Asia.  By  the  Earl  of  Ronaldshay.  Fslinburgh 
and  London:  W.  Blackwood  A  Sona,  1904.  Size  9)  x  7,  pp.  xxii.  and  408.  Map* 
and  lUutiration*.  Price  2U.  net.  Pretented  by  the  Publither*. 

An  attempt  “to  place  before  the  public  an  account  of  some  of  the  less  ncceeaiblo 
countries  of  Asia,  and  of  the  problems  to  which  their  exiatenco  and  present  position 
give  rise."  The  author’s  route  led  through  Turkey,  Persia,  Russian  Ccntnil  Asia, 
Siberia,  Manchuria,  and  Japan. 

Cambodia.  R.  f^eonomi'/Me  (/ado-Chine)  7  (1!K)4):  .375  379.  Aehard. 

Note  sur  les  tern-s  riveraines  du  M^ong,  au  Cambodge.  Par  E.  L.  Aehard. 

Central  Asia.  Toonghnsband. 

The  Heart  of  a  Continent.  A  Narrative  of  Travels  in  Manchuria,  across  the 
Gobi  Desert,  tlirough  the  Himalayas,  the  Pamirs,  and  Hunza.  1884-1894.  By 
Colonel  F.  E.  Youngbusband.  [Fourth  Edition.]  London :  John  Murray,  1904. 
Size  9x6,  pp.  xviii.  and  332.  Map  <ind  Uluttration*.  Price  6«.  net.  Pretenteil 
by  the  Publiiher. 

Mr.  5Iurray  has  done  good  service  by  supplying  the  public  with  a  new  edition  of 
this  well-known  work  at  a  moderate  price.  The  get-up  is  excellent. 

Ceylon.  Orinlinton. 

Ceylon :  Administration  Heports,  1903.  Part  it — Scientific  Survey  Department. 
Report  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Grinlinton,  c.u.a.,  Surveyor-General.  Size  13J  x  8),  pp.  32. 
Portrait,  Map,  and  Plan*.  Pretented  by  the  Surreyor-General  of  Ceylon. 

China.  B.  Comity  VAtie  Frangaite  4  (1904) :  266-272.  Orillidres. 

Reception  dn  lieutenant  Grillieres.  Btfh  Map. 

Lieut. -Grillibres  has  lately  made  a  journey  of  exploration  in  Yunnan  and  on  the 
Tibetan  border. 

China — Geology.  Atien  8  (1904):  52-55, 91-94.  Tiessen. 

Die  Grundziige  des  Gebirgsbaues  und  die  Bodenschatze  Chinas.  Von  Dr.  E.  Tiessen. 
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China— Seehoui.  Seo«i«h  6.  Ifo^.  20  (1904) :  893-4U3.  Littla. 

The  Irrigation  of  the  Chentu  Plateau.  By  A.  Little.  With  Map$  and  lUustra- 
tioM. 

China — Shantung.  B.  ComiU  VAtie  Frangaite  4  (1904) :  331-336.  Pila. 

Une  province  Chinoise  on  progrce :  le  Chantoung.  Par  F.  Pila. 

China— Weihaiwei.  - 

Weihaiwei.  Report  for  1903.  Colonial  llepurta.  Annual  No.  419,  1904.  Size 
10  X  6,  pp.  (iO.  Priet  3<J. 

Chineie  Empire— Tibet.  Nineteeath  Century  56  (1901):  113-118.  Boolger. 

The  Capture  of  Lhaea  in  1710.  By  D.  C.  Boulger. 

On  the  taking  of  Lhaea  by  the  Elcuthe. 

Chineie  Empire — Tibet,  imp.  and  A$iatie  Quarterly  Bee.  18  (11K)4) :  28-13.  Bruce. 

Oar  Relatione  with  Tibet.  By  Captain  Q.  £.  Bruce. 

Chineie  Empire— Tibet.  Monthly  Bee.  16  (1904) :  60-82.  Beid. 

What  I  eaw  in  Thibet.  By  W.  C.  Jameson  Reid. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  whether  this  describes  an  actual  journey,  or  whether 
the  intention  is  merely  to  present  a  picture  of  Tibetan  characteristics  in  the  form  of 
au  imaginary  narr.itive  of  travel.  The  writer’s  qualifications  may  be  doubted  when 
we  read  of  the  Yangtse  having  its  source  in  the  Koko  nor ! 

Chinese  Empire — Tibet.  Fortniyhtfy  Rec.  76  (1904):  124-134.  Parker. 

The  Bottom-rock  of  the  Tibet  tjuestion.  By  E.  H.  Parker. 

Eastern  Asia.  Bonglas. 

Kuropc  and  tlio  Far  East  By  Sir  Robert  K.  Douglas.  Cambridge :  The  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1904.  Size  8  X  5J,  pp.  viii.  and  450.  Map*.  Price  7s.  M. 
PretenUd  by  the  PMither*. 

A  valuable  summary,  suitable  for  general  readers,  of  the  relations  between  Euro¬ 
pean  powers  and  the  Eastern  empires,  especially  daring  the  last  century.  The  earlier 
attempts  to  open  up  intercourse  are  very  briefly  touched  uiion,  and  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  earliest  French  trading  ventnres  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
India  Hyderabad.  McAuliffe. 

The  Nizam;  the  Origin  and  Future  of  the  Hyderabad  State,  l>cing  the  Le  Bas 
Prize  Essay  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  1904,  by  R,  P.  McAuliffe.  Tx>ndon  : 

C.  J.  Clay  &  Sons,  1904.  Size  8  X  5},  pp.  xii.  and  86.  Price  2s.  6d.  net.  Pre¬ 
tented  by  the  Author. 

The  writer  has  selected  from  the  mass  of  historical  facta  available  those  which 
throw  light  on  the  still  unfinished  evolution  of  the  state  through  centuries  of  political 
uoDSolidation. 

India — Spiti.  Mem.  Geoioy.  Sure.  India  36  (Pt.  i.)  (1904):  pp.  LM)  and  vi.  Hayden. 
The  Geology  of  Spiti,  with  parts  of  Boshahr  and  Rupshu.  By  H.  H.  Hayden. 
Witli  Map  and  Pbite*. 

India — Surveys.  Oore. 

Extracts  from  Narrative  Reports  of  the  Survey  of  India  for  the  season  1901-1992. 
Prepared  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  St.  G.  C.  Gore,  c.s.i.,  Calcutta,  1904.  Size 
13  X  8J,  pp.  58.  Presented  by  the  Surveyor- (leneral  of  Itulia. 

Japan.  imp.  and  .l«ia(tc  Quarfer/y  Rev.  18  (1904):  140 -I.m.  Parker. 

The  Attempt  made  by  Kublai  Khan  to  Conquer  Japan.  By  E.  H.  Parker.  With 
Map. 

Japan— Formosa.  Meteorolog.  Z.  21  (1904) :  383-387.  Hann. 

Klima  von  Formosa  (Taiwan).  Von  J.  Hann. 

Japan— Historical.  Haas. 

Gcschichte  desChristentums  in  Japan.  Von  Pfarrer  Ur.  H.  Haas.  II.  Fortshritte 
del  Christentums  outer  dem  Superiorat  des  P.  Cosmo  de  Torres.  (Supplement  der 
Mitteilungen  der  Deutschen  Gesellschaft  fiir  Natur-  und  Yolkerkunde  Ostasiens.) 
Tokyo,  11^.  Size  9}  X  6},  pp.  xxviii.  and  381.  Presented  by  the  Deutsche  Oesell- 
schaft  fur  Natur-  und  VOlkerkunde  Ostasiens. 

Eorea.  Boordaret. 

Emile  Boordaret.  En  Coree.  Paris :  Plon-Nourrit  et  Cie.,  1904.  Size  7J  x  5, 
pp.  364.  Illustration*.  Price  3s. 

Au  account  of  recent  journeys  in  Korea,  for  the  most  part  by  well-known  routes. 
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bat  uaeful  as  a  oontributiun  to  farther  knowledge  of  a  couatry  now  attracting  public 
attention. 

Malay  Archipelago  Bomatra.  - - 

Bijd.  Tool;  Land  en  Volkmk.  Ned.- Indie  2  (19(H)  :  548-557. 

Korte  beachrijring  ran  bet  landschap  Bilu.  With  Map. 

Malay  Paninsola.  Seottieh  O.  Mag.  SO  (1904) ;  337-348.  Annandale. 

The  Peoples  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  By  Nelson  Annandale.  IFitA  Uluetratione. 
Malay  Poainsala.  Annandale  and  Bobinsoa. 

Fasciculi  Malayensee.  Anthropological  and  Zoological  Besults  of  an  Expedition 
to  Perak  and  the  Siamese  Malay  States,  1901-1902.  Undertaken  by  N.  Annan¬ 
dale  and  H.  G.  Bobinsoa.  Anthropology.  Part  Ila.  London:  Williams  A 
Norgate,  1904.  Size  10|  X  8,  pp.  116.  lUuetratione.  Price  lOt.  net.  Preeenled. 

Malay  States.  Belfield. 

Handbook  of  the  Federated  Malay  States.  Compiled  by  H.  C.  Beldeld.  Second 
Edition.  lx>ndon :  E.  Stanford,  [1904].  Size  8(  X  5),  pp.  174.  Mape  and  Hint- 
tratione.  Price  2s.  6d.  Presented  by  the  PMither. 

Oires  the  most  complete  information  to  be  found,  in  equally  small  compass,  on  the 
Federated  Malay  States  and  their  economic  resources.  The  statistics  in  this  edition 
have  been  brought  down  to  the  end  of  1902. 

Pamirs.  Olofssn. 

Through  the  Unknown  Pamira  The  Second  Danish  Pamir  Expedition  1898-99. 

By  O.  Olufsen.  I.iondon :  W.  Heinemann,  1904.  Size  9  X  <!,  pp.  xxii.  and  238. 
Mape  and  Uluetratione.  Price  15s.  net.  Presented  by  t/te  Atdhor. 

A  distinct  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Pamirs.  Instead  of  a  mere  narrative 
of  travel,  it  presents  the  results  of  the  author's  and  his  companions’  observations  in 
a  series  of  chapters  dealing  with  different  aspects  of  the  cunntry  and  its  inhabitants. 

Persia.  Morgan. 

Mission  soientifique  en  Perse.  Par  J.  de  Morgan.  Tomev.  Etudes  linguistiques, 
dialectes  Kurdes,  langnes  et  dialectes  du  nord  de  la  Perse.  Paris:  £.  Leroux, 
1904.  Size  11|  x  9,  pp.  xvi.  and  326.  Map, 

Persia.  Seottieh  O.  Mag.  20  (1904):  403-415.  Sykes. 

Life  and  Travel  in  Persia.  By  Miss  £.  Sykes. 

Philippine  Islands.  (contemporary  Rev.  86  (1904) :  392-404.  Foreman. 

The  Americans  in  the  Philippines.  By  J.  Foreman. 

Philippine  Islands.  - 

Population  of  the  Philippines.  (Census  of  the  Philippine  Islands :  1903.  Bulletin 
1.)  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Bureiiu  of  the  Census,  1901.  Size  9x6, 

pp.  100. 

See  note  in  the  October  number  (p.  480)- 

Philippine  Islands.  Imp.  and  Aeiatie  Quarterly  Ret.  18  (1904):  130-139.  Steuart. 
The  English  in  the  Philippines.  By  A.  F.  Steuart. 

Refers  to  the  English  occupation  of  Manila,  1762-61, 

Philippine  Islands— Climate.  Algae. 

The  Climate  of  the  Philippines.  By  Bcv.  J.  Algud,  s.J.  (Census  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  1903.  Bulletin  2.)  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  1904.  Size  9x6,  pp.  104.  Map*  and  Diagrame. 

Philippine  Islands— Volcanoes.  Masd. 

Volcanoes  and  Seismic  Centers  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago.  By  Kev.  M. 
Saderra  Masd,  s.J.  (Census  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  Bulletin  3.)  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1904.  Size  9x6,  pp.  80.  Mape 
and  Uluetratione. 

Bnuia— Caneasns.  B.  Amertcan  6.S.  36  (1904):  327-341.  Hovey. 

Southern  Bussia  and  the  Gancasus  Mountains.  By  E.  O.  Hovey. 

Notes  collected  during  the  excursion  of  the  International  Geological  Congress 
in  1897. 

Bnssia— Caueasns.  La  O.,  B.S.O.  Parte  10  (1904) :  65-68.  Martel. 

Mission  Scientifique  au  Cauoasc  Occidental,  par  M.  E.  A.  Martel.  Par  F. 
Lemoine. 
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Bauian  Central  Aeia.  M.O.  Ge$.  Hamburg  20  (1904):  pp.  312.  Friederiehsen. 
Forechangsreiee  in  den  Zentralen  'riensohan  nnd  Deungariechm  Ala-Un  (Rneeiech 
Zentnil-Aaien)  im  Sommer  19l>2.  Yon  Dr.  M.  Friederichaen.  With  Map$  and 
Illu*tititioii$.  [To  be  reviewed.] 

StraiU  Settlement!.  Ireland. 

Studies  in  Colonial  Administration  VII.  The  Straits  Settlements.  By  A. 
Ireland.  (From  the  (htUook,  May  14,  1904,  pp.  122-126.)  New  York.  Size 
10  X  6}.  Presented  by  the  Author. 

Syria — Palestine.  Maegregor. 

The  Rob  Roy  on  the  Jordan.  A  Canoe  ('raise  in  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  the  Waters 
of  Damascus.  By  John  Maegregor,  m.a.  [Eighth  Edition.]  London:  John 
Murray,  1904.  Size  8  x  5|,  pp.'  xir.  and  428.  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Price 
2«.  6d.  net.  Presented  by  the  PMisher. 

This  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  nnmber  of  famous  books  of  travel  at  popular  prices. 
Both  the  type  and  paper  and  general  get-np  of  the  volume  are  alike  good. 

Turkey— Arabia.  NtnefeenUi  Century  56  (1904):  251-261.  Bacon. 

To  explore  Arabia  by  Balloon.  By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Bacon. 

Turkey — Arabia.  M.K.K.G.  Ges.  IFtcw  47  (1904):  47-55. 

Die  Hedjaz-Kisenbahn. 

AFRICA. 

Algeria. 

Monographie  dc  I’Anres.  Par  le  Lient.-Culonel  de  Lartigue 
Size  10  X  6|,  pp.  X.  and  492.  Illustrations.  Price  13f.  Gd. 

An  excellent  piece  of  regional  geography. 

Central  Afriea.  ir'/obue  86  (1904):  5-13,  73-79.  Senftenberg. 

Zwei  Reisen  durch  Ruanda  1902  bis  1903.  Aus  Tagebiichern,  Briefen  und  hiiiter- 
lassencu  Papicren  des  Oberleutnants  F.  R.  von  Parish  zusammengestellt  von 
Oscar  Freiherr  Parish  von  Senftenberg.  With  Map  and  Illustrations. 

Noticed  in  the  Monthly  Record,  ante,  p.  678. 

Coigo  State.  Mares. 

Roland  De  Marbs.  The  Congo.  Brussels  :  J.  Lebegue  &  Co.,  [1904].  Size  9  x  6, 

pp.  118. 

A  reply  to  criticisms  of  the  State  methods. 

Congo  State— Katanga.  B.S.  d'tltudes  Colon.  11  (1904):  576-600.  Tonneau. 

Le  Katanga.  Par  E.  Tonneau. 

A  general  account  of  the  operations  of  the  Katanga  Company,  and  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  country. 

East  Africa — Masai.  Msrksr. 

Die  >Ia8ai.  Ethnographisehe  Monognmhie  eines  ostafrikanisehen  Semitenvolkes. 
Von  M.  Mcrker.  Berlin:  D.  Reimcr  (Ernst  Vohsen),  1904.  Size  11  x  8,  pp.  xvi. 
and  422.  Map  and  Illustrations.  Price  8tn.  Presented  by  the  Publish. 

The  must  thorough  account  of  the  Masai  that  has  yet  appeared.  The  author  had 
many  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  people  when  serving  as  an 
officer  in  the  military  forces  of  the  German  protectorate. 

Egypt.  Scoftisk  G.  May.  20  (1904)  :  348-354.  Whits. 

The  Rehabilitation  of  Egypt.  By  A.  S.  White. 

Egypt— Zoology.  Jagerskiold. 

Results  of  the  Swedish  Zoological  Expedition  to  Egypt  and  tho  White  Nile,  1901, 
under  the  direction  of  L.  A.  Jagerskiold.  Part  i.  Uppsjia :  C.  J.  Lundistrom, 
1904.  Size  10  X  6).  Illustrations.  Presented  by  the  Royal  Unirersity  of  Uppsala. 

French  Congo.  3/oucemenf  G.  21  (1904) :  337-340.  Villelongue. 

L’entre-Ubangi-et-Sanga.  I’ar  P.  de  Villelongue.  If’ith  Map. 

Describes  the  exploration  of  the  Motaba,  a  western  tributary  of  the  Ubangi. 

Frenoh  West  Afriea.  B.S.G.  Marseille  28  (1904) :  43-54.  Barot. 

L’Afrique  Occidentale  fran9ai8e,  eon  passd,  son  avenir,  conference  du  Docteur 
Barot.  IFitA  Map. 


Lartigue. 
Constantine,  1904. 
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OenuAn  Soath-West  Africa.  Deutsch.  Koloitialteitung  21  {IdOi) :  'H8.  Oroll. 

Die  Notwendigkeit  ciiior  Triangulation  in  Deutach-S&dwestafrika.  Von  M.  CiroII. 
Gold  Coast.  J.  African  8.  3  (1904) :  325-351.  Nathan. 

Dutch  and  Knglish  on  the  Gold  Coast  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  Major 

!Sir  M.  Nathan. 

Ivory  Coast.  Croson-Dnplessix. 

Ren$eigneut»nl$  OAtm.,  C<mU<  V Afrique  Franfai$e,  No.  6.  (1904):  152-150. 

Notes  Kthuographiques  sur  la  Cote-d’Ivoire.  Par  Capitainu  Croeon-Duplessix. 
Kamernn.  Globas  86  (1904) :  1-5.  Hotter. 

Volkergrnppierung  in  Kamernn.  Von  Hauptmann  a.  D.  Hotter.  U’llb  Map. 

Lagos,  eto.  J.  Afriatn  8.  3  (1904) :  404-481.  MacGregor. 

Liigos,  Abeokuta  and  tlio  Alake.  By  Sir  W.  MarGregor. 

Madagascar -Railway.  Her.  Morbif/uscur  6  (2)  (1904):  28-37.  Delhorbe. 

I^e  chemin  dc  fer  de  Madagascar.  Par  C.  Delhorbe. 

Morooco.  Forliiipbl/y  Her.  76  (1904):  423-130.  Bensnsan. 

In  Retl  Marrakesh.  By  S.  L.  Bensnsan. 

Mosambiqne.  Negreiros. 

lAi  Mozitmbique.  Par  A.  Negreiros.  Paris :  A.  Challamel.  1904.  Size  7}  x  5J, 
pp.  198.  Map  and  lUrutrationB.  Pretented  by  the  Author. 

Natal — Durban.  Henderson. 

Durban  :  Fifty  Years’  Municipal  History.  Compiled  for  the  Durban  Cor]K>ration 
in  Celebration  of  the  Jubilee  of  the  Borough,  by  W.  P.  M.  Henderson.  Durban: 
Robinson  &  Go.,  1904.  Size  10  x  6^,  pp.  394.  Jlltutraiione.  Pretented  by  tlte 
Tom  Clerk,  Durban. 

The  history  of  Durban  as  a  municipality  dates  from  18.')4. 

Nigeria.  Haszledine. 

The  White  Man  in  Nigeria.  By  G.  D.  Hazzledine.  London :  £.  Arnold,  1904. 
Size  9x6,  pp.  xiv.  and  228.  Map  and  lUuttrationx.  Price  10s.  6d.  net.  Pretented 
by  the  PulAiiher. 

A  thoughtful  study  of  present  conditions  and  future  prospects  in  Nigeria.  The 
author  is  sanguine  as  to  the  latter. 

Nigeria.  Blackwood' t  Mag.  176  (1904)  :  329-3:17.  Partridge- 

The  Burial  of  the  Atta  of  Igitraland,  and  the  '*  Coronation”  of  his  successor.  By 
C.  PartridL'e. 

NUe.  B.  American  G.8. 36  (1904) ;  346-352.  Chaille-Loog. 

Chaillc-Long’s  Work  on  the  Nile.  With  Map. 

The  writer  lays  stress  on  the  value  of  his  work  under  Gordon  on  the  Upper  Nile, 
and  protests  against  the  disuse  of  the  name  Ibrahim  given  by  him  to  Lake  Choga. 
North  Africa.  C.  Rd.  138  (1904):  1629-1631.  Bureau. 

Lo  terrain  houiller  dans  le  nord  de  I’Afrique.  Note  de  K.  Bureau. 

The  proofs  of  the  existence  of  carboniferous  strata  in  North  Africa,  which  have  been 
slowly  accumulating  since  Barth’s  time,  have  lately  received  a  further  addition  through 
the  investigations  of  Lieut.  Poirmeur  in  south-west  Algeria. 

North  Aftrioa.  Xl-Hachaiehi. 

Voyage  au  Pays  des  Senoussia  h  travers  la  Tripolitainc  et  les  Pays  Touareg.  Par 
Ic  Cheikh  Mohammed  ben  Othmane  El-Hachaichi  traduit  par  V.  Serres  ct  Lasram. 
Paris:  A.  Challamel,  1903.  Size  7)  X  5,  pp.  316.  Portrait.  Price  3s. 

This  journey  by  an  Arab  sheikh  was  niidertaken  in  1896  at  the  instance  of  the 
Marquis  de  Mores,  then  setting  out  on  his  last  ill-fated  expedition.  It  led  to  the 
Senussi  centre  of  Kufra,  and  is  interesting  from  tho  information  it  gives  of  the  position 
of  the  sect  at  that  time,  as  well  as  of  the  northern  Tuarog  conntries. 

North  and  West  Afrioa.  B.S.  Languedoc.  G.  27  (1904) :  131-143.  Bordisr. 

La  voie  transiifricainc  dc  Tunisic  U  Loango  par  le  'Tchad.  Par  le  Commandant 
Bordier. 

On  the  need  of  opening  a  through  route  from  north  to  south  of  French  Africa. 
Sahara.  C.  Bd.  138  (1904) :  1527-1529.  Fouresu. 

De'couverte  de  gites  fossilil^res  dans  le  Djouii,  ii  Test  de  Timassiininc  (Sahara). 
Note  dc  F.  Fonreau.  With  Map. 
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tehut.  C.  Af.  138(1904):  1529-1531.  Hang. 

Bur  la  faune  dea  rouches  a  Ceratodiu  oretactjes  du  Djoua,  pros  Timaaaaniue 
(Sahuri).  Xute  de  E.  Hang. 

lahara.  Hormand. 

Ren»eignement$  Colon.,  ComU€  T Afriqne  Fmngaite,  Xo.  7  (1904):  165-170. 

Lea  Travitnx  de  la  vallra  de  la  Zonafana.  Pur  Gapitiiine  B.  Xormand. 

On  works  carried  out  since  the  French  occupation. 

Togo.  Deuticfc  HoloaiolNdlt  16  (1904):  487-488.  Soefried, 

Berii-ht  dea  Oberleutnunta  Freiherm  v.  Seefried  iiber  die  Unterauchung  dea 
Hahofluaaes.  With  Map. 

Tnnis.  QueHiotu  Dipl,  et  Colon.  18  (1904):  81-99.  Lorin. 

Etudes  tuniaiennea.  L’evulution  politique  du  prutectorut.  Par  H.  Lorin. 

Tania.  - 

La  Tnniaie  au  deliut  dn  XX*^  ai^le.  Paris:  F.  R.  de  lladeval,  1904.  Size 
10  X  ()},  pp.  Tiii.  and  378.  Illu$tration».  Price  12$.  6d. 

This  is  produced  on  the  same  lines  aa  the  similar  work  on  Madag^ar  which 
appeared  in  1902.  The  separate  monographs  are  by  experts  in  their  special  subjects, 
■nd  the  work  is  the  best  account  of  Tunis  for  general  reference  that  has  yet  appeared. 

Uganda.  - 

Africa,  Xn.  11  (1904).  Final  Report  of  the  Uganda  Railway  Committee.  London : 
Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  1904.  Size  13}  x  8},  pp.  32.  Price  id. 

Upper  Nile  Basin.  Oarstin  and  Dnpnis. 

Report  upon  the  Basin  of  the  Upper  Xile,  with  proposals  for  the  improvement  of 
that  river,  by  Sir  W.  Garstin,  o.c.n.o.,  to  which  is  attached<a  report  upon  Lake 
Taana  and  the  rivers  of  the  Eastern  Soudan  by  Mr.  G.  Dupuis.  With  Maps  and 
Appendices.  Cairo,  1904.  Size  13}  x  9,  pp.  vi.,  196,  56,  and  42.  Map$  and 
lUu$tration$.  [2  eopie$.]  Presented  by  the  Surrey  Department,  Cairo. 

To  be  reviewed. 

West  Africa.  B.  Comitf  VA/rique  Franfaise  14  (1904)  :  228-229.  Xaistre. 

A  propos  dn  Tonbouri-Kabbi.  Par  C.  Maistre. 

Calls  attention  to  Captain  L<jefler’s  part  in  the  exploration  of  the  Tubnri,  which 
has  been  strangely  left  out  of  view  by  writers  who  have  dealt  with  Captain  Lenfant’s 
recent  expedition. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

Alaska.  B.  United  States  Geolog.  Sure.,  No.  218  (1903):  pp.  72.  Collier. 

The  Coal  Resources  of  the  Yukon,  Alaska.  By  A.  J.  Collier.  With  Maps  and 
Plates. 

Alaska— Lake  Clark.  National  0.  Mag.  16  (1904):  :!2G-331.  Osgood. 

Lake  Clark,  a  little-known  Alaskan  Lake.  By  W.  11.  Osgood.  IVi'tA  Map  and 
'  Illustrations. 

Canada.  .Imm'ean /.  iSet.  18  (1904):  175-179.  Chalmers. 

The  Geomorpliic  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Raised  Shore  Lines  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Valley  and  Great  Lakes.  By  Dr.  R.  Chalmers. 

Canada.  T.U.S.  Canada  9  (Sec.  IV.)  (1903) :  143-147.  Poole. 

A  Submerged  Tributary  to  the  Gr»!at  Pre-Glacial  River  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence.  By  Dr.  H.  8.  Poole,  With  Map. 

Canada.  ‘  . ,  - — 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  fur  the  year  1902-1903.  [Ottawa], 
1904.  Size  10  X  6}.  Illustrations.  * 

The  report  of  the  Surveyor-General  stittes  that  sixty-six  parties  were  at  work  in 
1903.  Among  the  special  reports  of  geogniphical  interest  arc  those  on  surveys  along 
the  proposed  route  uf  the  Canadian  Xorthern  Railway. 

Canada— Bibliography.  Wrong  and  Langton. 

Review  of  Historical  Publications  relating  to  Canada.  Edited  by  G.  M.  Wrong  and 
H.  H.  Langton.  Vol.  viii.  Publications  of  the  year  1903.  The  University  of 
Toronto,  1904.  Size  It  X  7},  pp.  xii.  and  226. 

No.  VI. — Dkcembsb,  1904.  2  * 
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Canada— British  Colnmhia.  Mnlliia 

The  StickeoD  River  Country.  By  C.  F.  Mullins.  Moose,  Caribou  and  Big  Horn 
Bheep  Hunting  in  Csssiar  District,  B.C.  (Reprinted  from  We$tem  Field,  February, 
March,  and  April,  19U4.)  Size  6x8,  pp.  48.  lUu$tration$.  Presented  by  tie 
Author. 

Canada— British  Colombia.  - 

All-Oinadian  Railway  to  the  North.  Description  of  the  Central  Route  via  North 
Thompson  Valley  and  Cariboo.  Issned  by  the  Inland  Board  of  Trade,  Kam¬ 
loops,  B.C.  Size  8x6,  pp.  12.  Presented  by  M.  8.  Wade,  E»q. 

Canada — British  Colombia.  - - 

The  Great  Interior  of  British  Columbia.  Description  of  a  Portion  of  the  Interior 
Valley  to  be  traversed  by  the  Boundary  Kamloops  and  Cariboo  Central  Railway. 
(Reprinted  from  Inland  Sentinel,  Kamloops,  B.C.)  Size  8x6,  pp.  8.  Preeented 
by  M.  8.  Ifade,  Etq. 

Canada — British  Columbia — Lepidoptera.  Bysr. 

P.  United  State*  National  Muteum  27  (1904):  779-938. 

The  Lepidoptera  of  the  Kootenai  District  of  British  Columbia.  By  H.  G.  Dyar. 

Canada— Geological  Borvey.  - 

Summary  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  Department  of  Canada  for  the  Calendar 
Year  1903.  Ottawa,  1904.  Size  10  X  6|,  pp.  218.  Map*  and  Section*.  Prttented 
by  the  Geological  Surrey  of  Canada. 

Contains  mnch  information  on  the  mineral  resources  of  various  parts  of  the  DominioSi 
and  reports  on  topographical  surveying  in  Keewatin  and  elsewhere. 

Canada — Turtle  Mouutain.  B.  American  G.8.  36  (1904):  272-275.  - 

The  Great  Landslide  on  Turtle  Mountain.  With  lUuUration*. 

United  States.  Baedeksr. 

The  United  States,  with  an  Excursion  into  Mexico.  Handbook  for  Travellers 
by  Karl  Baedeker.  Third  Edition.  Leipzig:  K.  Baedeker,  1904.  Size  6J  x  4}, 
pp.  civ.  and  660.  Map*  and  Plan*.  Price  12m.  Preeented  by  the  Publiiher. 
Carefully  brought  up  to  date.  The  maps,  which  have  been  prepared  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Henry  Gannett,  include  six,  as  well  as  eight  plans,  which  now 
appear  tor  the  first  time. 

United  States — Arizona.  Ransomt. 

Geology  of  the  Globe  Copper  District,  Arizona.  By  F.  L.  Ransome.  (United 
States  Geological  Survey,  Professional  Paper  No.  12.)  Washington,  1903.  Size 
llj  X  9,  pp.  168.  Map*  and  llluetration*.  Pretented  by  the  V.S.  Geological  Surrey. 
United  States — Arizona.  Ransema 

The  Geology  and  Ore  Deposits  of  the  Bisbee  Quadrangle,  Arizona.  By  F.  L 
Ransome.  (United  States  Geological  Survey,  Professional  Paper  No.  21.)  Wash¬ 
ington,  1904.  Size  11|  X  9,  pp.  168.  Map*  and  llluetration*.  Preeented  by  the 
V.S.  Geological  Surrey. 

United  States— Census.  - 

[Twelfth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1900.]  Special  Reports.  Ocenpationa 
Washington,  1904.  Size  12  x  9|,  pp.  cclxvi.  and  764.  Diagram*. 

United  States — Clays.  Rise. 

The  Clays  of  the  United  States,  East  of  the  Mississippi  River.  By  H.  Riea 
(United  States  Geological  Survey,  Professional  Paper,  No.  11.)  Washington, 
1903.  Size  11}  x  9,  pp.  298.  Map*  and  llluetration*.  Preeented  by  the  D.8. 
Geological  Survey. 

United  Sutes— Climatology.  G.  Teacher  2  (1904):  212-218.  War! 

The  Climatology  of  the  United  States:  an  Outline.  By  R.  de  C.  Ward. 

United  States— Colorado.  Girty. 

The  Carboniferous  Formations  and  Faunas  of  Colorado.  By  G.  H.  Girty.  (United 
States  Geological  Survey,  Professional  Paper  No.  16.)  Washington,  1903.  Size 
11}  X  9,  pp.  546.  Plate*.  Preeented  by  the  U.8.  Qeologioal  Survey. 

United  SUtos— Groat  Salt  Lake.  Seottith  G.  Mag.  20  (1904):  424-427.  Talmaga 
Salt  Lake  Water.  By  Prof.  J.  E.  Talmaga 
United  States— Historical.  Gass  and  Hosmsr. 

Gass’s  Jonmal  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition.  By  Sergeant  Patrick  Gass, 
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one  of  the  persons  employed  in  the  expedition.  Reprinted  from  the  edition  of 
1811,  with  facsimiles  of  the  original  title>pege  and  the  five  original  illustrations, 
a  reprodnction  of  a  rare  portrait  of  Gass,  and  a  map  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  route. 
With  an  analytical  Index,  and  an  Introduction  by  J.  K.  Hoemer,  lld.  Chicago : 

A.  G.  McClurg  &  Co.,  1904.  Sixe  8}  X  6^,  pp.  liv.  and  298.  Priee  $3.50  net. 

Gass’s  journal  is  of  xalne  as  supplying  antindependent  version  of  Lewis  and  Clark’s 
great  journey,  supplementing  and  oonfiming  the  official  narrative.  The  reprint  is 
welcome,  as  the  original  is  now  scarce. 

Viited  States— Historical.  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  Wheeler. 

The  Trail  of  Lewis  and  Clark.  1804-1904.  A  story  of  the  great  exploration  across 
the  continent  in  1804-06 ;  with  a  description  of  the  old  trail,  ba^  upon  actual 
travel  over  it,  and  of  the  changes  found  a  century  later.  By  O.  D.  Wheeler. 

2  vols.  New  York  and  London :  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1904.  Size  8}  x  6,  pp. 
(vol.  i.)  xxiv.  and  378 ;  (vol.  ii.l  xvi.  and  420.  Mapi  and  llluitratione.  Price  25s. 
net. 

A  very  complete  history  of  the  organiztttion  and  execution  of  Lewis  and  Clark’s 
great  enterprise,  with  elucidations  from  the  writer’s  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
route. 

United  States — Maine.  B.  Oeolog.  S.  Ameri&i  IS  (1900):  433-448.  Tarr. 

Glaciation  of  Mount  Ktaadn,  Maine.  By  R.  S.  Tarr.  With  Plates. 

United  States— Massaehnsetts— Boston.  - 

Engineering  Department.  List  of  Maps  of  Boston  pnblished  between  1600  and 
1903,  copies  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  possession  of  the  City  of  Boston  or 
other  collectors  of  the  same.  Reprint  of  Appendix  I.,  Annual  RepoM  of  the  City 
Engineer,  February  1,  1903.  BMton,  1903.  Size  9x6,  pp.  248.  Presented  by 
the  Engineering  Department,  Boeton. 

United  States— Massachusetts— Salem.  BantooL 

Essex  1.  Hist.  Collections  40  (1904):  201-211. 

The  Date  of  the  Founding  of  Salem.  By  R.  S.  Rantoul.  IFitA  Plate. 

United  States— Michigan.  J.  Oedogy  12  (1904) :  326-334.  Bowman. 

A  typical  case  of  Stream-capture  in  Michigan.  By  I.  Bowman.  ITttA  Map  and 
lUustraiions. 

United  States — Mississippi  Popular  Sei.  Monthly  96  (IdM) :  318-322.  Xingery. 
Saving  the  Mississippi’s  Source.  By  H.  M.  Kingery.  With  Maps. 

Urges  the  need  of  saving  the  tract  at  the  source  of  the  Mississippi  from  the 
devastation  caused  by  lumber-getting. 

United  States— Hebraska.  Barton. 

Preliminary  Report  on  the  Geology  and  Water  Resources  of  Nebraska  West  of 
the  Une  Hundred  and  Third  Meridian.  By  N.  H.  Darton.  (United  States  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey,  Professional  Paper  No.  17.)  Washington,  1903.  Size  11|  x  9, 
pp.  70.  Maps  and  Illudrations.  Presented  by  the  V.8.  Geological  Survey. 

United  States— Negroes.  - 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labour,  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Bulletin  8.  Negroes 
in  the  United  States.  Washington,  1904.  Size  12  x  9,  pp.  334.  Maps. 

United  States— New  York.  J.  Geology  IS  (1904):  281-289.  Kindle. 

A  series  of  gentle  folds  on  the  border  of  the  Appalachian  system.  By  £.  M. 
Kindle.  WitA  Map. 

United  States- New  York.  B.  American  O.8.  36  (1904):  257-264.  Symons. 

The  Projected  New  Barge  Canal  of  the  State  of  New  York.  By  Colonel  'T.  W. 
Symons.  With  Map. 

United  States — Washington.  Smith  and  Willis. 

Contributions  to  the  Geology  of  Washington.  Geology  and  Physiography  of 
Central  Washington,  by  G.  O.  Smith.  I’hysiog^phy  and  Deformation  of  the 
Wcnatchee-Chelan  District,  Cascade  Range,  by  B.  Willis.  (United  States  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey,  Professional  Paper  No.  19.)  Washington,  1903.  Size  12  x  9, 
pp.  102.  Maps  and  IHustratione.  Presented  by  the  U.8.  Geological  Society. 

OINTBAL  ANB  SOUTH  AMEBICA. 

Argentine  Bepublie.  An.  Afuseo.  Noe.  Bae/ios  Atrss  10  (1904):  1-15.  Ontes. 

.Arqueologia  de  HuchI  (Gobemacidn  de  la  Pampa).  For  F.  F.  Outes.  With 
Illustrations. 
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Argentiae  Sapnblie  and  BoliTia.  Dtvitek.  Rundnehau  0. 27 (1904) :  13-21.  Herrmann. 
Durch  die  Argentinieche  Tana  zum  Bolivianischen  Chaco.  Von  W.  HerrmanD. 
With  lUu*tration$. 

Panama  Canal.  (?.Z.  10  (1904) :  297-316.  Wegener. 

Der  Panama-Kanal.  Von  Dr.  G.  Wegener. 

Bonth  America— Historical.  Akeri. 

A  History  of  South  America,  1854-1904.  ByC.E.  Akers.  London :  John  Murray, 
1904.  Sise  9}  X  6,  pp.  xxriii.  and  696.  Map*  and  lUuitrationt.  Priot  21t.  ne(. 
Presented  hy  the  PMither. 

The  kaleidoecopio  character  of  South  American  occurrences  during  the  pi^  half- 
century  renders  this  attempt  to  summarize  the  history  of  the  several  states  daring  that 
period  a  most  useful  undertaking,  which  the  author  appears  to  have  carried  out  with 
success. 

Venesuela.  Ooiticoa. 

Venezuela :  Geographical  Sketch,  Natural  Resources,  I.awB,  Economic  Conditions, 
Actual  Development,  Prospects  of  Future  Growth.  Edited  and  compiled  for  the 
International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  by  N.  V.  Goiticoa.  1904. 
Washington,  1901.  Size  9x6,  pp.  608.  Map  and  illuetratione.  Pretented  by 
the  Bureau. 

A  useful  and  comprehensive  summary  of  existing  knowledge. 

Venesuela — Historical.  Humbert. 

La  Premihre  occupation  Allemande  du  Venezuela  an  XVI'  sihcle,  periode  dite  des 
Welser  (1528-1556).  Par  J.  Humbert.  (Extrait  du  Journal  de  la  Soei/lf  det 
Am^rieanutet  de  Parte,  N.8.  1. 1,  No.  3.)  1904.  Size  Hi  x  8,  pp.  14.  Plan. 

AHBTBALABIA  AHD  PAOIPIO  IBLAITBS. 

Australasia.  Deutteh.  Rundtehau  0.  26  (1904) :  460-463.  TTmlanft. 

Fortschrittc  der  geograph ischen  Forschungen  and  Reisen  im  Jahre  1903. 

1.  Australien  and  die  Siidsee.  Von  Dr.  F.  Umlauft. 

German  Hew  Ouinea.  Bebnee. 

Bilder  aus  der  Siidsee.  Unter  den  Kannibalischen  Stammen  des  Bismarck- 
Archipels.  Von  Dr.  H.  Schnee.  Berlin  :  D.  Reimer  (Ernst  Vohsen),  1904.  Size 
8i  X  6,  pp.  xiv.  and  394.  Map  and  lUuftratione.  Price  14s. 

A  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  German  New  Guinea  and  neighbouring 
islands,  where  the  author  held  an  official  post  for  two  years.  He  visited  some  little- 
known  parts  of  the  possession,  including  tne  Admiralty  and  St.  5Iatthias  islands,  and 
here  puts  down  his  experiences  and  observations. 

Marianne  Islands— Guam.  B.  American  O.8.  36  (1904) :  385-395.  Cox. 

The  Island  of  Guam.  By  L.  M.  Cox.  With  Map  and  lUuitratiotu. 

Marshall  Islands— Jalnit.  Globus  86  (1904):  329-333,  352-356,  :t63-367.  Schnee. 

Zur  Geologic  des  Jaluit-Atolles.  Von  Dr.  Schnee.  With  Map  and  Illuttrationt. 

New  Guinea- Dutch.  Disiel. 

Tijdi.  K.  Xed.  Aard.  Genooti.  Amtterdam  21  (1904):  617-650. 

Reis  van  Ati  ati  onin  over  I’atipi  en  Degen  naar  Kajnni.  Door  J.  S.  A.  van  Diesel. 
On  a  journey  made  in  1902  with  a  view  to  determining  the  limits  of  the  Kapau- 
Papuan  language,  and  to  the  study  of  the  colonists  from  Ceram  settled  for  two  centuries 
in  Western  New  Guinea. 

Hew  Bonth  Wales— Fisheries.  - 

Fisheries  of  New  South  Wales.  Annual  Report  for  1902.  II.  Fisheries  Investi¬ 
gations  and  Fish  Culture.  [Sydney,  1904.]  Size  13  X  8J,  pp.  44.  Map,  Dia- 
gramt,  and  lUuitrationt. 

Solomon  Islands.  Bibbs. 

Zwei  Jahre  unter  den  Kannibalen  der  Salomo-Inseln.  Reiseerlebnisee  und 
Schilderungen  von  I.and  and  Lcuten.  Von  Carl  Ribbe.  Dreeden-Blasewits : 
H.  Beyer,  190:5.  Size  lOJ  x  7,  pp.  viii.  and  352.  Mapt  aad  lUtutrationt. 
Price  10s.  6d. 

Contains  some  valuable  information  on  one  of  the  least-known  parts  of  the  Paoiiic. 
.\boat  150  pages  deal  with  the  Shortland  islands,  of  the  natives  of  which  the  author 
gives  the  fullest  account  that  has  yet  appeared. 
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Tobi  IiUnd.  G!obu$  86  (1904) :  13-15.  Seidel. 

Tobi  in  WeetmikronesieD,  eioe  dentsohe  Ineel  mil  aoht  Namen.  Von  H.  Seidel. 
Tietoria.  Turner. 

A  Hietory  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria  from  ite  Diecovery  to  its  absorption  into  the 
Common  wealth  of  Australia.  By  H.  O.  Turner.  2  toIs.  London :  Longmans 
4  Co.,  1904.  Size  9x6,  pp.  (rol.  L)  xvi.  and  396;  (vol.  ii.)  x.  and  390.  Map  and 
Plan.  Price  21$.  Pre$entid  by  the  Publuhers. 

Valuable  as  an  attempt  to  present  the  annals  of  Victoria  by  one  who  has  lived 
half  a  century  in  the  colony,  and  has  taken  great  pains  to  obtain  the  testimony  of 
authentic  records,  if  not  of  the  actors  themselves,  in  the  case  of  the  earlier  events. 

POLAR  REGIONS. 

Trans  Joief  laland— Tossil  Flora.  Lanbaeh. 

K.  Svenelt.  Vet.-A.  Band!.  37  (No.  7)  (1904):  pp.  16. 

Die  strokturbietenden  Pflanzengesteine  voii  Franz  Josef  Land.  Von  H. 
Grafen  zu  Solms  I.ianbaoh.  With  Plates. 

MATHEMATICAL  GEOGRAFHT. 

Cartography— Projeetion.  Petermonns  Jf.  50  (1904):  155-159.  Van  der  Orinten. 

Darstellung  der  ganzen  Erdoberflaohe  anf  einer  Kreisfbrmigen  Projektionsebene. 
Von  A.  J.  van  der  Grinten.  With  Maps. 

Describes  a  useful  projection  by  which  the  general  relations  of  the  continents  and 
oceans  can  be  well  shown  in  a  single  plane  map.  While  avoiding  the  g;reat  exaggera¬ 
tion  of  the  north  and  south  caused  by  Mercator’s  projection,  it  does  not  entirely  avoid 
it.  Thus  Greenland  appears  nearly  as  large  as  South  America  (see  ante,  p.  670). 

PHYSICAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL  GEOGRAPHY.* 

Earthquakes.  Dutton. 

F.arthquakeB,  in  the  Light  of  the  New  Seismology.  By  G.  E.  Dutton.  London  : 

J.  Murray,  1904.  Size  8^  x  6,  pp.  xxiv.  and  314.  Maps  and  lUiistrations. 
Price  til.  net.  Presented  by  the  Pablisher.  [To  be  reviewed.] 

Oeophysies.  Geolog.  dfag.  1  (1904):  495-497.  Fisher. 

On  the  Cause  of  Compression  of  the  Earth’s  Crust.  By  the  Rev.  O.  Fisher. 
Hydrography.  Murphy,  Hoyt,  and  Hollister. 

Hydrographic  Manual  of  the  United  Stutes  Geological  Survey.  Prepared  by 
E.  C.  Murphy,  J.  C.  Hoyt,  and  G.  B.  Hollister.  (United  States  Geological  Survey, 
Wat<  r-supply  and  Irrigation  Pamr  No.  94.)  Washington,  1904.  Size  9^  X  ti, 
pp.  76.  Presented  by  the  U.S.  (leMogical  Survey. 

Hydrology.  Monthly  Weather  Rev.  ^2  176-177.  Loveland. 

Increased  flow  of  spring  water  in  the  autnmn.  By  G.  A.  Loveland. 

Nsteorology — Dust-fall.  Meinardus. 

Ueber  einige  bemerkenswerte  Staubfalle  der  letzten  Zeit.  Von  Dr.  W.  Meinardus. 
(Bonder- Abdmck  aus  “  Das  Wetter,”  Heft  12,  1903.)  Size  9J  x  6J,  pp.  16.  Pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Author. 

Nsteorology— Pressure.  Meteorolog.  Z.  21  (1904):  345-357.  Ekholm. 

Wetterkarten  der  Luftdruckschwankungen.  Von  N.  Ekholm.  With  Diagrams. 
Nsteorology — Pressure.  P.H.S.  73  (1904) :  457-470.  Loekyer. 

The  Behaviour  of  the  Short-Period  Atmospheric  Pressure  Variation  over  the 
Earth’s  Surface.  By  Sir  N.  Loekyer,  k.c.b.,  etc.,  and  W.  J.  S.  Loekyer.  With 
Diagrams. 

Nsteorology — Winds.  Marehi. 

Atti  R.A.  Linrei,  Rendiconti  13  (1  Sem.)  (1904):  619-626. 

La  circolazione  atmosferica  negli  strati  inferiori.  Nota  di  L.  De  Marehi. 
Nsteorology— Winds.  P.R.8. 74  (1904) :  20-30.  8hav. 

On  the  General  Circulation  of  the  Atmosphere  in  Middle  and  Higher  Latitudes. 
By  W.  N.  Shaw,  f.b.s.  With  Diagrams. 

Nsteorology — Winds.  Ann.  HydrograpAte  32  (1904):  408-415.  Wegemann. 

Krweiterung  des  barischen  Windgesetzes  nebst  Anwendungen.  Von  Dr.  Wege¬ 
mann.  With  Diagram. 
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Ooeuognphj.  MtetllTmi. 

Univertity  of  Toronto  Siudw,  Phytiolog.  Ser.,  No.  6  (1904) :  pp.  30. 

The  Paleoohemutry  of  the  Ooeein  in  relation  to  Animal  and  Vegetable  Protoplaam. 

By  A.  B.  Macallnm. 

Oeauography.  Naturu.  Wochenoehrift  3  (1904) :  705-713.  Behtttt. 

Koemologie  all  Ziel  der  Meereefonohnng.  Von  Prof.  Dr.  F.  Schiitt. 

Oeeanography — Aiom.  C.  Bd.  138  (1904):  1643-1644.  Thonlit. 

Oc^nographie  de  la  region  dei  Azores.  Note  de  M.  Thonlet. 

Oeeanography — Asorei.  C.  Bd.  139  (1904):  241-243.  Thonlet. 

La  foose  de  I’Hirondelle,  dam  rArchipel  dot  A9ore8.  Note  de  M.  Thonlet.  ITith 
lUuttration. 

Beenlta  of  obserrationi  during  the  latest  omise  of  the  Prince  of  Monaco. 
Oeeanography — Paeifle  Ocean.  Hctmes  20  (1904):  338-841.  Bishop. 

The  Ck>Id-carrent  System  of  the  Pacidc,  and  Source  of  the  Pacific  CoAit  Chirrent. 
By  Key.  S.  E.  Bishop.  With  Diagram. 

Physiography.  Hnzley  and  Gregory. 

Physiography,  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Nature.  By  T.  H.  Huxley. 
Beyised  and  partly  rewritten  by  R.  A.  Gregory.  London :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1904. 
Size  7x5,  pp.  xii.  and  424.  Ill%itration$.  Price  4t.  6d.  PreoenUd  by  the  PiMUhert. 
[To  be  reyiewed.] 

Kipple-marks.  Geolog.  Mag.  1  (1904) :  410-418.  Hunt. 

The  Descriptiye  Nomenclature  of  Ripple-mark.  By  A.  R.  Hunt. 

Voloanoes.  G/obus  86  (1904):  182-185.  Krebs. 

Beziehungen  des  Meeres  znm  Vulkanismns.  Von  tV.  Krebs.  11.  Die  Verbreiiung 
der  seebebenartigen  Kr»‘heinungen,  mit  besonderer  Beriicksichtigung  der  Krd- 
bebenfluten.  With  Map*. 

ANTHBOPOOBOBBAPHT  AND  HISTORICAL  OBOOBAPHT. 


Commnnieations.  S.R.  Beige  O.  38  (1901):  36-61, 110-132,  225-243.  Cammaerts. 
J.  G.  Kohl  et  la  G^graphie  des  Communications.  Par  Em.  Cammaerts. 

Traces  the  part  played  by  Kohl  in  the  eyolution  of  the  modem  conception  of 
geography  as  the  study  of  the  influence  of  environment. 

Historical.  B.S.G.  Lisboa  22  (1904):  121-126.  Oarofhlc. 

I  progressi  delle  conoscenze  geograflche  nell’  eth  detta  Kllenistica.  Pelo  Prof. 

F.  1‘.  Garofalo. 

Historical— Cabot.  T.R.8.  Canada  9  (Sec.  II.)  (1!K)3):  205-215.  Howley. 

I^atest  L'ghts  on  the  Cabot  Controversy.  By  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  M.  F.  Howley. 
H7lb  Map. 

Historical  Geography.  Gets. 

Historische  Geographie,  Beispiele  und  Grandlinien.  Von  Dr.  W.  Gotz:  (Die 


Erdkunde,  herausgegeben  yon  M.  Klar.  XIX.  Teil.)  Leipzig  und  Wien:  F. 
Deuticke,  1904.  Size  10}  x  7,  pp.  x.  and  294. 

Rather  a  collection  of  object  lessons  than  a  complete  treatise,  as  the  only  two 
groups  of  countries  dealt  with  are  those  of  the  Mediterranean  nnd  Central  EurojM. 

Hogro  Race.  J.  Afriran  S.  3  (1904) :  398-404.  Johnston. 

A  Negro  Exodus.  By  A.  Johnston. 

On  a  possible  return  movement  from  the  United  States. 

PoliUcal — Anglo-Preneh  Agreement.  - 

Deutteh.  R%nd*ehau  G.  26(1904):  465  406. 

Dus  Franzoeisch-cnglische  Abkommen  yom  8.  April,  1904.  With  Map. 

BIOGBAPHT. 

Celsius.  DenUeh.  Ruiid’-ehau  G.  26  (1904):  519  520.  - 

Anders  Celsius.  With  Portrait. 
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lordea.  London  Topographical  Record  2  (1903) ;  42-6o.  WliMtley. 

Note*  upon  Norden  and  his  map  of  London,  1593.  By  Henry  B.  Wheatley,  r.a.A. 
Reprinted  from  the  Tran$aelion$  of  the  Hew  Shakcspere  Society. 

Xaslss.  T.R.8.  Canada  9  (Sec.  I.)  (190.3)  :  117-134.  Dionne. 

Le  P^re  S^bastien  Rasies,  j&nite,  missionnaire  ohez  les  Ab^naquis,  1657-1724. 
Par  Dr.  N.  E.  Dionne. 

Satcel.  B.  American  0,8.  36  (1904) :  550-553.  Oenthe  and  Semple. 

Tributes  to  the  Friedrich  Ratzel.  By  Mrs.  M.  K.  Qenthe  and  5Iiss  E.  C.  Semple. 
With  Portrait. 


ORM  RRAXi. 

Bible  Society.  - 

After  a  Hundred  Tears.  A  Popular  Illustrated  Report  of  the  British  and  Furei(ni 
Bible  Society  for  the  Centenary  Tear  1903-4.  London  :  The  Bible  House,  1904. 
Size  8}  X  5|,  pp.  124.  llln»tration$.  PreterUed  by  the  Britieh  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society. 

Idneational.  O.  Anteiger  5  (1901)  :  150-153.  Sohwait. 

Die  Ansiolitskarte  im  Geographiennterrioht  Von  Dr.  S.  Schwarz. 

Bdneational.  Gregory. 

The  Teaching  of  Geography  expanded  from  a  Lecture  by  J.  W.  Gregory,  d.so., 
P.R.8.  Melbourne:  Whitcombe  &  Tombs,  [1902].  Size  7|  X  5,  pp.  50.  Jllut- 
tration. 

Idneationtl.  G.  Teaeher  2  (1904) :  191-197.  Mackinder. 

The  Derelopment  of  Geographical  Teaching  out  of  Nature  Study.  By  H.  J. 
Mackinder. 

Idneational — Textbook.  Dodge. 

Dodge's  Elementary  Geography.  ByR.E.  Dodge.  Ghioago,eto.:  Rand,  McNally 
k  Go.,  [1904].  Size  10  X  8},  pp.  232.  Map*  and  lUuetratione.  Presented  by  the 
PtMiehere. 

Bdneation — Botanical  Geography.  O.  Teaeher  2  (1904):  201-211.  Mois. 

Botanical  Geography  for  Schools.  By  C.  E.  Moss,  B.8C.  With  IHuetrationt. 

The  writer  does  good  service  in  calling  attention  to  the  value  for  educational 
purposes  of  a  study  hitherto  almost  entirely  neglected  in  8ch<x)la. 


Seographieal  Terms.  Knox. 

Glossary  of  Geographical  and  Topomphical  Terms  and  of  words  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  composition  of  such  terms  and  of  place-names.  By  A.  Knox. 
(Stanford’s  ‘Compendium  of  Geography  and  Travel’  (Supplementary  volume).) 
London  :  E.  Stanford,  1904.  Size  8  X  5),  pp.  xl.  and  432.  Price  15s.  Presented 
by  the  Publieher.  [To  be  reviewed.] 

Oeography.  Drj  er. 

What  is  Geography?  C.  R.  Dryer.  From  ihe  Teacher' e  Journal,  Marion,  Indiana, 
[1903].  Size  9}  x  6|,  pp.  14. 

This  is  referred  to  at  p.  421,  ante. 

Ispanese  Grammar.  Weintz. 

Japanese  Grammar  Self-taught.  (In  Roman  Character.)  With  Phrases  and 
Idioms.  By  H.  J.  Weintz.  London:  E.  Marlborough  &  Co.,  1904.  Size  7i  X  5, 
pp.  184.  Price  5s.  Pretented  by  the  PvMithert. 

Lcmnria.  Seott-Elliot. 

The  Lost  Lemuria.  With  two  maps  showing  distribution  of  land  areas  at  different 
periods.  By  W.  Scott-Elliot.  London :  Theosophical  Publishing  Society,  1904. 
Size  9^  X  6,  pp.  44.  Price  2s.  6d.  net.  Presented  by  the  Publiekeri. 

An  extraordinary  jumble  of  Theosophical  jargon  with  scientific  facts  borroaed 
from  recognized  authorities. 

Library  Catalogue.  - 

Catalogue  of  the  Books,  Manuscripts,  Maps,  and  Drawings  in  the  British  Museum 
(Natural  History).  2  vols.  (A-K).  London :  Longmans  &  Co.,  1903-1904.  Size 
11|  X  9,  pp.  viii.  and  1038.  Pretented  by  the  Trmteee  of  the  Britith  Muteum. 

When  complete,  this  will  be  a  valuable  aid  to  bibliography,  and  is  of  interest  to  the 
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geographer,  from  the  large  number  of  worka  bearing  on  his  scieiioe  which  it  inolodes. 
It  gives,  under  one  alphabet,  both  names  of  authors  and  publications  of  learned 
societies,  etc.,  bnt  “  separates  *’  from  these  are  only  entered  in  the  case  of  monographs 
of  special  importance.  The  stringency  of  this  rnle  might  perhaps  have,  with  advantage, 
been  more  often  relaxed.  Thus  we  should  have  expected  to  find  the  valuable  monol 
graphs  forming  Engler  and  Drude’s  ‘  Vegetation  der  Krde’  separately  catalogued,  but 
this  is  not  the  case. 

Travel.  1t«j»>ii 

The  Persian  Gulf  and  Sontli  Sea  Islea  By  Sir  E.  C.  Boehm,  Bari  London;  U. 
Gox,  1901.  Size  9  X  5|,  pp.  xii.  and  180.  Jllu$tratiotu.  Price  6s.  Presented  by 
the  Publiiher, 

TravsL  Thomson. 

Bunnd  the  World,  including  Appeudioea.  By  J.  P.  Thomson,  ll.d.  Brisbane :  the 
Outridge  Printing  Co,  1904.  Size  10  x  6J,  pp.  xxviii.  and  358.  Map  and  IHut- 
tratioM.  Presented  by  the  Author. 

The  tour  included  visits  to  the  United  States,  Canada,  Great  Britain,  the  Rhine, 
France,  and  the  Suez  Canal.  The  appendices  consist  of  reprints  of  papers  on  the 
Physical  Geography  of  Australia  and  on  Queensland. 


NEW  HAPS. 

;  By  E.  A.  REEVES,  Map  Curator,  B.a.B. 

ZUBOFE. 

Baden.  Xonigl.  Prenu.  Landes-Aufnahms. 

Uebersichtskartc  von  Baden.  Scale  1 :  200,000  or  3'2  stat.  miles  to  an  inch.  Bear- 
beitet  in  der  Kartogr.  Abteilung  der  Konigl.  Prenss.  Landes- Aufnahme  1903-4. 

6  sheets.  Price  l.SOm.  each  thett. 

Belgium.  Inititnt  Cartographiqne  Militairs. 

('arte  des  chemins  de  fer,  routes  et  voies  navigables  de  la  Belgique.  Scale 
1  :  320,000  or  5  stat.  miles  to  an  inch.  Publie'e  par  I’lnstitut  ('arlographiqne 
Militaire,  1901. 

Shows  principal  roads,  railways,  canals,  etc.,  up  to  date.  The  map  is  also  ruled  into 
squares  indicating  the  limits  of  the  sheets  on  the  large-scale  1 :  20,000  Government  map 
ot  Belgium.  It  is  printed  in  colours. 

England  and  Wales.  Ordnance  Survey. 

OnDHawon  SuBvnr  ov  Eholaud  ahd  WaLia : — Sheets  published  by  the  Direotor- 
General  of  the  Ordnanoe  Sorvey,  Southampton,  from  October  1  to  31,  1904. 

2  miles  to  1  inch : — 

With  hills, and  printed  in  colours,  51,52,  Is.  each;  folded  in  cover  or  flat  in  sheets. 
1-lnoh 

(Third  edition)  in  outline,  12,  15,  236,  256;  Is.  each.  (Eng^raved.) 

(Third  edition)  printed  in  ooloura,  284,  285,  Is.  each. 

(Third  edition)  district-map,  printed  in  colours,  mounted  on  linen,  2s. ;  folded  in 
cover  or  flat  in  sheets  (A1  lersnot). 

6-ineh— County  Maps  (flrst  revision):— 

Leieestershire,  2  8.E.,  7  n.e.,  s.e.,  12  n.e.,  13  m.e.,  8.B.,  14  n.w.,  20  m.e.,  21  n.w., 
23  N.W.,  24  N.E.,  27  N.W.,  n.e.,  s.w.,  s.e.,  32  n.e.,  b.e.,  33  n.e.,  s.w.,  s.e.,  34  n.w.,  36 
B.W.,  39  N.W.,  42  N.W.,  S.W.,  b.e.,43  n.e.,  s.e.,  44  s.e.,  45  n.e.,8.w.,8.e.,46  n.w.,8.w.,  47 
N.W.,  49  N.W.,  8.E.,  50  N.E.  Lincolnshire,  112  S.E.,  121  N.E.,  180  N.W.  Radnorshire. 
23  N  w.  Rutland,  4  n.e.,  s.e.,  8  n.e.,  s  e.,  15  n.w.  Somersetshire,  8  s.e.,  36  8.E.,  47 
N.E.,  48  8.W.,  B.E.,  50  N.E.,  51  B.W.,  52  N.W.,  54  N.E  ,  57  N.W.,  59  N.E.,  61  S.W.,  62  8.W., 

5. E.,  63  N.W.,  8.W.,  71  N.K.,  80  N.w.  Staffordshire,  67  n.e.,  ^  s.w.  Suffolk,  82  n.e., 
83  N.W.,  8  w.  Warwickshire,  6  n.w.,  11  n.w.,  s.w.,  8.E.,  15  n.e.  Worcestershire,  2  8.w., 

8  N.W.,  10  B.W.  Yorkshire  (first  revision  of  1891  survey^  285  n.f..,  s.e.  Is.  each. 

S5-ineh — (bounty  Maps  (flrst  revision) 

Brecknockshire,  XI.  11. 12, 15, 16;  XV.  8,  8;  XX.  12, 16;  XXII.  15;  XXVI.  4,  5, 

6.  7.  8,  9,  10,  11, 12;  XXVIIL  1,2,3,4,6,7,8,11,12,15;  XLL16;  XLII.  13,  14; 
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XLV.  3,  7,  8,  16 :  XLVI.  9,  13 ;  XLVII.  2,  3,  4,  6, 7,  8 ;  XLVIII.  1 ;  L.  2,  3,  4,  (6 
and  7):  LI.  1.  Davonahire,  XIII.  2 ;  XV.  1,15;  XIX.  8;  XX.  1,11;  XXIII.  9; 
XXXII.  12 :  XXXIII.  8,  9 :  XXXIV.  4,  8, 12 ;  XLVI.  2,  3.  7,  8, 12, 14 ;  XLVII. 

2,  5, 6,  9, 11,14;  LVII.  3, 8.  Harefordahire,  XIV.  3,  4 ;  XXXVII.  4,  7,  8. 11,  12, 

15,  16;  XXXVIII.  1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10.  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16;  XLIII.  3,  8. 

12,  15,  16.  Lineolnahira,  CXIII.  2,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  10,  12, 14, 15, 16 ;  GXXXI.  1,  2. 

3,  4,  7;  (  XXXII.  1.  2,  4,  5,  6.  7,  8,  9, 10, 11, 12,  13, 14, 15,  16;  CXXXIII.  1,  5,  6, 

9,  10, 12, 13, 14 ;  CXL.  3 ;  C'XLIII.  2,  3,  .5.  6,  7, 9,  11 ;  CXLIV.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 

8,  9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14  (15  and  16);  CXLIVa.  1,  2,  5 ;  CXLIX.  3,  7, 15 ;  CXLIXa. 

1 :  CLIII.  1. 2,  3,  4.  5,  6;  CLIV.  1,  2, 3,  5, 6, 9, 10.  Norfolk,  CIX.  6.  Somaraetahiro, 
VI.  2.  Suffolk,  XX.  7, 8 ;  XXL  5, 6, 7,9, 10, 11, 13, 14 ;  XXII.  5, 8, 12, 13, 16 ;  XXIII. 

5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10, 11, 12,  13,  14, 15, 16;  XXIV.  5,  6,  7,  9,(11,  13,  14,  15;  XXV.  13, 

14,  16;  XXVI.  St,  10;  XXXII.  1,  2;  XXXIII.  3;  XXXIV.  1,  2,  3,  4;  XXXV.  1, 

2, 3, 4 ;  XXXVI.  1. 2. 3, 4 ;  XXXVII.  1, 2, 3, 4, 8 ;  XXXVIII.  10 ;  XXXIX.  6, 13, 14  ; 
XLIX.  3 :  L.  4.  Warwickahira,  XVII.  13, 14 ;  XVIII.  14 ;  XIX.  3,  7,  8.  16 ;  XX. 

13, 15, 16;  XLIX.  6,  7, 10.  Worceatarahiro,  XI.  1, 3,  5,  7;  XVI.  16;  XXUI.  4; 
XXVI.  3,  4;  XXVII.  1;  XL.  13,  14,  15,  16;  XLI.  13,  14,  15;  XLII.  3,  8,  10, 

11,  12;  XLIII.  6,  9, 10;  XLVII.  1,  2,  4,  5.  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16; 

X I  .VIII.  1,  2,  3,  5,  ♦!,  7 ;  LIV.  3,  4,  7.  3#.  each. 

Unitad  Kingdom.  Oaologieal  Surraj. 

Summary  of  Progreas  for  1903.  1«. 

(E.  Stanford,  London  Agent.) 

Oarmany.  Xbnigl.  Pranaa.  Landaa-Aufnahme. 

Karte  dea  Dcutsohen  Reichea.  Scale  1:100,000  or  1*6  atat.  mile  to  an  inch. 
Sheet  239,  Sslzwedcl.  Ileransgegebcn  von  der  Kartogr.  Abteilung  der  Konigl. 
Preuaaiache  Landea-Aufnahme,  1^14.  Price  1.50m.  each  theet. 

Great  Britain.  Woodward. 

Stanford’a  Geological  Atlaa  of  Great  Britain,  with  platea  of  characteriatic  foaaila. 
Preceded  by  a  IX-acription  of  the  Geological  Structure  of  Great  Britain  and  ita 
countiea;  and  of  the  featurea  nbservablo  along  the  principal  linea  of  railway. 
By  Horace  B.  Woodward,  r.n.a.,  r.o.a.  London :  Edward  Stanford,  1904.  PrtV-a 
12*.  6d.  net.  Preeented  by  the  PMuker. 

It  ia  now  forty-four  yeara  aince  the  first  edition  of  Reynold's  Geological  Atins, 
prepared  with  the  oaaistance  of  Prof.  John  Morris,  was  published ;  and  although  the 
work  was  revised  by  Mr.  Robert  Etheridge  in  1889,  and  a  revised  edition  issued,  the 
Cieological  Survey  and  other  geological  investigations  have  made  considerable  progp'ees 
since  that  date.  Mr.  Stanford  has  now  brought  out  a  geological  atlas  of  Great  Britain, 
based  upon  and  following  much  the  same  lines  as  the  previous  useful  work,  and  the 
fact  that  the  preparation  of  it  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Horace  B.  Woodward  is 
sufficient  guarantee  of  its  thoroughness  and  general  merit.  The  maps  of  the  orinnal 
atlas  were  baaed  to  a  large  extent  on  those  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  they  nave 
been  revised  as  far  as  the  scale  has  permitted,  from  later  maps  of  the  same  survey,  and 
from  Sir  Archibald  Geikie’s  Geological  Map  of  Scotland.  The  text  has  been  entirely 
re-written ;  fuller  descriptions  of  the  geological  formations  and  lists  of  localities  for 
fossils  have  been  given.  Whilst  a  few  of  the  original  text-illustrations  have  been 
retained,  most  of  tliese  are  fresh,  many  being  taken  from  other  authorities,  which 
are  fully  acknowledged. 

Ireland.  Bartholomew. 

Bartholomew’s  “  Quarter-inch  to  Mile”  Map  of  Ireland.  Reduced  by  permission 
from  the  Ordnance  Survey.  Sheet  6.  Dublin  and  Athlone.  Edinburgh:  John 
Bartholomew  &  Co.,  [1904].  Price  2«.,  mounted  on  cloth.  Preeented  by  the  Publieher. 
Netherlands.  Beekman  and  Sehniling. 

Sohoolatlas  van  Nederland  en  cijne  Overzeesohe  Bezittingen.  Door  A.  A.  Beek¬ 
man  en  R.  Sehniling.  Vierde  Drtik.  Zutphen :  W.  J.  Thieme  &  Cie.  Price  2.90/. 
This  is  a  very  good  general  atlas  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Dutch  colonial 
possessions,  and  its  usefulness  will  doubtless  extend  beyond  the  schoolroom.  A  special 
feature  is  the  clear  manner  in  which  the  character  of  the  land  is  indicated  b^  colouring, 
in  addition  to  which  a  considerable  amount  of  information  is  given  by  various  colours 
and  symbols  oonoeming  dykes,  canals,  etc. 

Oder.  Xbnigl.  Odsrstromhanvsrwaltnng,  Brsalan. 

Uebersiohtskarte  von  dem  Niederschlagsgebeit  der  Oder  mit  Darstellung  der  mitt- 
leren  j&hrliohen  Niedersohlanhohen  aus  den  neuesten  veroffentlichten  Beobach- 
tungen  des  hydrologischen  Jahrzehnts.  Scale  1 :  600,000  or  9*4  stat.  miles  to  an 
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inch.  Beubeitet  in  der  Koniglichen  OdentrombaaTerwaltnng  in  brealnu.  Glogan ; 
Carl  Flemming,  1904. 

The  mean  annual  rainfall  of  the  Oder  baain  is  ahown  on  thia  map  by  the  uaual  bine 
tinting,  of  Tarying  intenaity,  baaed  upon  obaervationa  taken  at  numerous  atationa,  wbioh 
are  indicated,  during  a  period  of  ten  yeara  from  Norember  1,  1890,  to  October  31, 1900. 
Brown  oontoura  and  amall  flgurea,  abowing  at  a  glance  the  approximate  height  of  land 
of  any  locality,  are  also  given,  and  tbeae  are  important  in  connection  with  the  rainfall  of 
any  special  district.  The  map  has  been  carefully  prepared,  and  will  be  of  considerable 
service  in  connection  with  other  material  dealing  with  the  rainfall  of  this  part  of  Europe. 


ASIA, 

Arabia.  Bartholomew. 

Two  maps  showing  the  Orogpwphical  and  Land  Surface  Features  of  Arabia.  By 
J.  Q.  Bartholomew,  r.B.o.8.  Scale  1 : 10,000,000  or  157'8  atat.  miles  to  an  inch. 
Edinburgh:  John  Bartholomew  A  Co.,  [1904].  FretenUd  by  the  PtMieher. 

Asia  Minor.  Xiepert. 

Karte  von  Kleinasien.  Von  Dr.  Richard  Kiepert.  Scale  1 :  400,000  or  6’3  stat. 
miles  to  an  inch.  Sheets :  D  i.  Bndrum ;  B  vi.  Krzimm ;  C  Ti.  Diarl)ekr.  Berlin : 
Dietrich  Reimer  (Ernst  Vohsen),  1904.  Price  6m. 

With  the  unblication  of  the  present  part  fifteen  sheets  of  this  map,  out  of  a  total  of 
twenty-four,  n^ve  appeared.  It  is  evident,  from  an  inspection  of  these  important 
sheets,  that  Dr.  Kiepert  spares  no  pains  to  render  his  map  as  complete  as  possible, 
although  much  of  the  available  information  from  which  it  has  been  compiled  can  only 
be  of  a  very  approximate  cliaracter. 

China.  Konigl.  Preuu.  Landes-Aiifnahms. 

Karte  von  Ost-China.  Scale  1 : 1,000,000  or  15*8  stat.  miles  to  an  inch.  Sheet: 
Saimssu.  Kartographische  Abtheilungen  der  Konigl.  Preussiseke  Landes- 
Aufnahme,  1904.  Price  I'SOm.  each  sheet. 

Dnteh  Bast  Indies.  Stemfoort  and  liethoff. 

Atlas  der  Nederlandscbc  Bezittingen  in  Ooet-Indie,  naar  de  niewste  Bronnen  samen- 
gesteld  en  aan  de  regeering  opgedragen  door  J.  W.  Stemfoort  en  J.  J.  ten  SiethofT, 
Kapiteins  van  den  Oeneralen  staf  van  het  Xederlandscb-Indisch  legcr.  Gerepro- 
dnoeerd,  op  last  van  het  Departement  van  Kolonien,  aan  de  Topographisebe 
inrichting  te ’sGravenhage,  onder  leiding  van  den  Directeur  G.  A.  Eckstein.  New 
edition.  Sheets:  6,  Noord  Sumatra ;  scale  1 :  900,000  or  14'2  stat.  miles  to  an 
inch,  1904.  9,  Sumatra’s  Westkust ;  scale  1 :  600,000  or  9'5  stat.  miles  to  an  inch, 
1903. 


Persia.  Stahl. 

Geologische  Karte  von  Karadag  (Persien).  Nach  den  Karten  der  Gesellsohaft 
Goriainoff  nnd  Enakiefif  und  den  geologischen  Aufnahmen  der  Bergingenienre 
Knrmakoff  und  Iwanofif  liearbeitet  von  A.  F.  Stahl,  1904.  Pttermannt  Oeograpkitche 
Mitteilunoen,  Jahrgang  1904,  Tnf.  17.  Gotha  :  Justus  Perthes,  1904.  Preeented 
by  the  Pimi^ier. 


APBICA. 

Africa.  InteUigenee  Division,  War  Office 

Africa.  Scale  1 : 1,000,000  or  15  8  stat.  miles  to  an  inch.  Sheet  82,  Fernando  Po. 
Price  2«.  Egyptian  Sudan.  Seale  1 :  250,000  or  3*9  atat.  miles  to  an  inch.  Sheets : 
46- J,  Karora;  55-E,  Kagmar;  55-H,  Gedareh  55-1,  El  Obcid;  55- K,  Sennar;  55-L, 
Doka ;  55-0,  Karkoj ;  56-A,  Kassala ;  56-1,  No^ra.  Price  It.  6d.  each  sheet. 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan.  Clompiled  in  the  Intelligence  OflSce,  Khartum.  May, 
1904.  S^le  1 :  4,000,000  or  631  stat.  miles  to  an  inch.  (Index  to  the  sheets  of 
the  1 :  250,000  Series.)  Price  Is.  6d.  London :  Intelligence  Division,  War  Office, 
1904. 

Egypt.  Survey  Department,  Cairo. 

Provisional  Map  of  Quena  Province.  Scale  1 :  50.000  or  1-3  inch,  to  a  mile.  6 
Sheets.  Map  of  Lower  Egypt  nnd  the  Faynm.  Scale  1 :  50,000  or  1*3  inch  to 
a  mile.  Cairo:  Public  Works  Ministry,  Survey  Department,  1904.  Preeented  by 
the  Direetor-Qeneral,  Survey  Department,  Cairo. 
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e«man  But  Afriea.  Iprigade. 

Karte  der  Gebiete  am  sudliohen  Tanganjika-  und  Bakwa-See.  Hauptaachlich  nach 
den  Anfnahmen  dee  Uanptmann  t.  Prittwitz  n.  Qaffron  nnd  mit  Benntzang  unre- 
roffentliober  Anfi[iahmeD,BOwie  alter  andtren  veroffentlichten  Materialien,  beubietet 
▼on  F.  Sprigade,  gezeiobnet  von  H.  Nobiling.  Scale  1 :  500,000  or  7'9  etat.  miles  to 
an  inch.  From  the  Mitteilungen  aiu  den  deuUnhen  Sehutzgthieten,  Band  xrii.,  1901. 
Inclndes  that  part  of  German  East  Africa  lying  between  latitude  6°  and  8°  50*  S* 
and  longitude  30°  to  34°  E.  In  its  compilation  the  route  surreys  of  many  German 
officials  and  others  have  been  utilized,  and  the  map  is  certainly  the  most  complete  that 
has  hitherto  been  published  of  this  special  region.  It  it  well  executed  and  printed  in 
colours. 

8t.  Helena.  Intelligsaee  BiTiiion,  War  Office. 

St.  Helena.  Scale  1 :  25,000  or  2'5  inches  to  one  stat.  mile.  London :  Intelligence 
Division,  War  Office,  1904.  Price  3«.  Presented  by  <Ae  Intelligenee  Divition,  War 
Office. 

A  very  effective  map  of  the  island  printed  in  four  colours.  Relief  is  shown  by 
contour  lines,  at  100-feet  intervals,  and  brown  shading. 

Togo.  Bssfhed. 

Aufnahme  des  Haho  von  Oberleutnant  Freiherr  von  Seefried.  Nach  einer  Original- 
constnction  des  Oberleutnant  Freiherr  von  Seefried  im  Massstabe  1 : 12,500 
rednziert  anf  1 : 100,000  dnrch  den  Geometer  Arendt.  From  the  DeuUchee  Kolonial- 
hlatt,  1904,  No.  16. 

The  Haho  it  a  small  river  in  the  German  territory  of  Togo.  This  is  a  sketch-map 
merely  showing  the  course  of  the  river,  with  notes  as  to  its  breadth,  amount  of  water,  etc. 
West  Afriea.  Sprigade. 

Karte  der  deutsche-englischen  Grenze  im  Tschokossi-Mampmssi-Gebiet.  Nach 
den  Aufnahmen  der  dentschen  Grenzkommissions-Mitglieder  Graf  Zeoh  nnd  Frhr. 

V.  Seefried,  1902,  bearbeitet  von  P.  Sprigade.  Scale  1 :  100,000  or  1*6  stat  miles 
to  an  inch.  (From  the  MittMlwegen  auejien  deutteken  Behutzgebieten,  Band  xvii., 
1904.)  Preeented  by  the  Author. 

Shows  the  Anglo-German  boandary-line  between  northern  Togo  and  the  northern 
territories  of  the  Gold  Coast,  from  recent  surveys  of  the  German  Boundary  Com¬ 
missioners. 

Zansibar.  Zanzibar  Gh>vemment. 

A  map  of  Zanzibar  Island  from  surveys  made  by  Imam  Sherif  Khan  Bahadur, 
Survey  of  India,  under  the  direction  of  the  late  General  Sir  Lloyd  William 
Mathews,  K.o.M.o.  Scale  1 :  31,680  or  2  inches  to  a  stat.  mile.  10  Sbeeta  London: 
Edward  Stanford,  1904.  Price  21s.  Preeented  by  Baeil  Cave,  Etq.,  C.B. 

The  survey  of  the  island  of  Zanzibar,  which  forms  the  basis  of  this  map,  has  been 
conducted  by  the  well-known  native  Indian  surveyor.  Imam  Sherif  Khan  Bahadur,  who, 
after  considerable  experience  on  the  Indian  Government  Survey,  has  in  recent  years 
done  excellent  work  in  other  parts  of  Asia  in  connection  with  variofts  exploring  expedi¬ 
tions  to  which  he  has  Ijeen  attached.  He  is  especially  expert  at  plane-tabling,  and  his 
maps  of  parts  of  Arabia,  made  during  Uie  late  Mr.  Theraore  Bent’s  expeditions,  are 
well  known.  In  1896  he  was  granted  one  of  the  minor  awards  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  for  his  excellent  work.  His  surveys  of  Zanzibar,  the  results  of  which  are 
emliodied  upon  these  two  maps,  constitute  the  first  attempt  at  anything  like  a  regular 
survey  of  the  interior  of  the  island  on  a  large  scale,  and,  although  incomplete,  it  is 
decidedly  a  creditable  piece  of  work.  The  map  has  been  published  on  two  scales, 
under  the  direction  of  the  late  General  Sir  Lloyd  William  Mathews,  k.o.m.o.,  who  held 
the  office  of  prime  minister  to  the  Sultan. 

AXXHICA. 

Canada.  Surveyor-Oensral  of  Canada. 

Sectional  Map  of  Canada.  Scale  1 :  190,080  or  3  stat.  miles  to  an  inch.  Fort  Pitt 
sheet  (63),  West  of  Third  Meridian,  revised  to  September  2,  1904;  Victoria 
sheet  (80),  West  of  Fourth  Meridian,  revised  to  September  2,  1904.  Ottawa: 
Surveyor-^neral’s  Office,  1904.  Preeented  by  the  Burveyor-Oeneral  of  Canada. 

St.  Lawrones  Basin.  Bartholomew. 

Orographical  map  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Rosin.  By  J.  G.  Bartholomew,  r.B.o.B.  Scale 
1 : 5,000,000  or  78  9  stat.  miles  to  an  inch.  Edinburgh :  John  Bartliolomew  &  Go., 
[1904].  Preeented  by  the  Publiiher, 

In  many  parts  the  information  from  which  this  orographically  coloured  map  has  been 
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prepftred  is  necessarily  extremely  vagae  and  approximate,  especially  in  the  northern 
regions.  The  actnal  area  included  is  far  greater  than  the  St.  Lawrence  basin,  whieh 
is  clearly  indicated  by  a  red  line. 

OEVIBAL. 

World.  Hartlebea. 

A.  HarUeben’s  Yolks-Atlas  enthaltend  72  Karten  in  Einhnndert  Kartenseitcn, 
Vierte-Auflage.  Liefemng  17.  Vienna  and  Leipzig :  A.  Hartleben,  [1901].  , 
Fries  50  j»/,  eaek  part. 

This  part  contains  the  following  maps :  Sheet  3  of  a  map  of  Germany  on  the  scale, 
of  1:1,3M,000;  map  of  North-West  Africa  on  the  scale  of  1:  12,000,000;  map  of 
the  United  States  on  the  scale  of  1 : 10,000,000. 

World.  Petrie  and  Sehokalsky. 

Maroks’  Large  General  Table  Atlas.  Edited  by  Prof.  E.  J.  Petrie  and  Colonel  J,‘ 
de  Sehokalsky.  Part  9.  St.  Petersburg:  A.  F.  Marcks,  1904.  [In  Russian.]  Frs- 
$enUd  by  the  PMuher. 

This  part  contains  plates:  12,  Ethnographic  and  linguistic  map  of  Europe,  scale' 
1 : 12,000,000  ;  33,  West  and  Central  Germany,  scale  1 :  1,000,000;  .‘10,  Western  Alps, 
scale  1 : 1,000,000  ;  49,  Palestine,  scale  1 :  700,000. 

World.  Xinaudo- 

.Atlante  Sterioo  per  le  Scuole  Secondarie del  Prof.  Costanzo  Rinaudo.  Parte  Terzit : 

I  Tempi  Blodemi,  28,  Carte  e  Uepertorio  di  tutti  i  nomi.  Disegni  del  Cut. 
Domenico  Locchi.  Turin :  G.  B.  Paravia,  1904.  Presented  by  the  Puhlitker.  ' 

The  third  part  of  this  Prof.  C''Oetanzo  Rinaudo’s  historical  atlas  for  secondary  schools 
includes  the  period  from  aliout  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present  time. 
There  are  altogether  twenty-eight  maps,  twenty-fonr  of  which  are  devoted  to  Europe ; 
one, on  a  small  scale,  to  the  Italian  possession  on  the  African  Red  Bea  coast;  one  to  the 
Uuited  States;  and  two  of  the  whole  world,  showing  Enropean  colonial  possessions  in 
1789  and  1904.  A  complete  index  to  place-names  is  given,  as  well  as  several  pages 
of  explanatory  letterpress. 

World.  Stieler. 

Ncue,  nennte  Liefemngs — Ausgabe  von  Stielers  Hand-.\tlas.  100  Karten  in  ‘ 
Kupferstioh.35  and  36,  Liefemng.  Gotha :  Justus  Perthes.  Prtes  60  p/.  sack  port. 
These  two  parts  are  in  one  cover,  and  contain  the  following  maps :  No.  8,  German 
Empire.  Scale  1:3,700,000;  No.  43,  Kiiasia  and  Scandinavia.  Scale  1:  10,000,000; 
Noe.  51  and  52,  sheets  1  and  2  of  a  map  of  the  Balkan  Peninsuhi  on  the  scale  of 
1:1,500,000. 


CHARTS. 


Chile.  Chilian  Hydrographic  Offlee. 

Estrecho  de  Magallanes.  No.  96,  Puerto  Zenteno,  Canal  Tortudso  i  Laguna 
Baja.  No.  97,  Canal  i  Puerto  Condor  i  liUgode  la  Botella.  Scale  1:20,000  or 
3'2  inches  to  1  stat  mile.  Valparaiso :  Gficina  Hidrograflea,  Chile,  1903.  Pro- 
$etUed  by  the  QtUian  Hydtographie  Ojflce. 

North  Atlantio  and  Mediterranean.  Meteorologieal  Offloe.  ‘ 

Pilot  Chartof  the  North  Atlantio  and  Mediterranean  for  November,  1904.  London :  , 

Meteorological  Office,  1904.  Price  6d.  Pretented  by  the  Meteorciogieal  Ojfiee, 
London. 

United  States  Charts.  United  States  Hydrographie  Offies. 

Pilot  Charts  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  and  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  for 
November,  1904.  Washington :  U.S.  Hydrographic  Office,  1904.  Presented  by  the 
U.8.  Hydrographie  Ofiee. 


— It  would  greatly  add  to  the  value  of  the  oolleotion  of  Photo¬ 
graphs  which  has  been  established  In  the  Map  Room,  if  all  the  Fellows 
of  the  Society  who  have  taken  photographs  during  their  travels,  would 
forward  oopies  of  them  to  the  Map  Curator,  by  whom  they  will  be 
acknowledge  Should  the  donor  have  purchased  the  photographs,  it 
will  be  usefhl  fbr  reference  if  the  name  of  the  photographer  and  his 
address  are  given. 


Reduced  by  permission  from  the 
Ordnance  Survey  and  Admiralty  Charts 

BY  .1.  G.  BARTHOLOMEW. 

With  a  Systematic  Nomenclature 

OF  THE  OROORAPHIOAL  FEATURES 

Edited  by  H.  R.  Mill,  H.  J.  Mackinder,  and  G.  G.  Chisholm, 
and  approved  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 

Scale  •  1  •  1,700.000.  cr  27  Miles  to  1  Inch 
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*  Donotef  Artiolet  and  Paper*.  f  Titles  of  New  Publioations  and  Mapa. 
§  Keviews  and  Notices. 


A. 

Abbot,  H.  L.,  Disposition  of  Rainfall  in 
the  Basin  of  the  Chagres,  604 1 
Abbot,  W.  H ,  Three  Years  in  New 
Guinea,  120 1 
Abyssinia — 

Expedition  in,  W.  N.  Macmillan,  848 
Mission  to.  Consul  Skinner’s,  286 1 
Notisia  e  Saggi  di  opere  e  docnmenti 
inediti  rignardanti  la  Storia  di 
Etiopia  durante  i  seooli  XVI.,  XVII. 
e  XVIII. :  C.  Beccari,  218 § 

.Vohard.  E.  Ij.,  Note  sur  les  terres  rive- 
raines  du  Mekong,  au  Cambodge.  692 1 
Acre — 

Aus  dem  Aore-Gebiet,  368 1 
Cuestion  del  Acre :  J.  A.  Deheza, 
240 1 

Maps :  Mapa  del  Rio  Acre  :  A.  Poenan- 
8Ky  502  ^ 
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Maps:  Orographical  and  Land  Sur¬ 
face  Features  of  Arabia :  J.  G. 
Bartholomew,  706 1 
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Penetration  of  Arabia;  D.  G.  Hogiirtb, 
469  § 

TraveU  in  Arabia  and  along  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf :  D.  G.  Fairchild,  365 1 
Arapahoe  Glacier  in  1903 :  J.  Henderson, 

list 

Arctic — 

Anden  norskc  polarfoerd:  O.  STerdrup, 

497 1 

Cunflgoration  of  the  Xorth  Polar  Area, 

R.  A.  Harris  on  the,  355  § 

Expeditions:  Benard’s, ‘J29 ;  The  Zieg¬ 
ler,  229 

Exploration,  An  old  story  of,  605 1 
Field  Work  of  the  Peary  Arctic  Club, 
18!t8-1902:  R.  E.  Peary,  120 1 
Hydmgrapliic  Expedition  in  1902,  Re¬ 
view  of  the  work  of  the :  A.  T. 
Vamek,  241 1 

Ice  in  the  Actic  Seas,  1903,  State  of 
the :  V.  Garde,  498 1 :  Report  of 
Danish  Meteorological  Institute,  355  § 
Land  in  the  Vicinity  of  the  North 
Pole,  Some  Indications  of :  R,  A. 
Harris,  605  f 

Norwegian  North  Polar  Expedition, 
1893-1896.  Scientific  Results,  vol.  iv. : 
F.  Nansen,  498 1 

Olwervations  m^teorologiques  faites 
dans  I’archipel  polaire  Americain  par 
I’exp^ition  Sverdrup:  H.  G,  Sim¬ 
mons,  120 1 

Oc^nographie  du  bassin  polaire  bore'al  I 
d’aprm  F.  Nansen :  M.  Zimmermanu, 

497 1 

Projet  d’Expe'dition  Oceanographique 
double  k  travers  le  Bassin  Polaire 
Arotique :  C.  Be'nard,  120  f 
Aiqtuwski,  H.,  Aper9U  des  re'sultats  me- 
t^mlogiques  dc  I’hivemage  Antarc- 
tique  de  la  Belgira,  241 1:  Sur  la 
variabilite  de  la  teuipe'ratnre  dans  les 
regions  Antarctiques,  ,369 1 :  Y  a-t-il 
Moyen  d’arriver  au  Pole  Sud  en  auto¬ 
mobile,  369 1 
Areas — 

Radial  Area-Scale :  R.  W.  K.  Edwards, 

498 1 

Argentine  Republic — 

Alliirus  de  la  Re'|>ublicu  Argentina : 

A.  Seelstrang,  119t 
ArchsBological  Researches  on  the  fron¬ 
tier  of  Argentina  and  Bolivia:  £, 
von  Rosen,  604 1 

Argentinische  Puna  zum  Bolivianischen 
( 'liaco,  Durch  die :  W.  Herrmann, 
700 1 

Arqueologia  de  llueal :  F.  F.  Outes, 
699t 

Boundary  between  Chile  and,  8 
Crecimiento  de  la  Poblacidn  de  la 
Repiiblica  Argentina  comparado  cun 
el  de  las  principales  naciunes :  G. 
Carraso«>,  'Mil  + 

Journey  to  the  North  of  the  Argentine 
Republic :  F.  O’Driscoll,  384  * 

Ko.  VI. — Dkcembkr,  1904,] 


Argentine  Republic — continued. 

Maps :  Maps  General  de  la  Republica 
Argentina  y  de  los  Poises  Limi- 
trofes :  J.  Rohde,  502 1 
Photographs  of  country  on  the  route  of 
the  Buenos  Aires  and  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way:  A.  Streich,  128 1 
R^publique  Argentine  en  19o4 :  E. 
Daireaux,  604 1 

Wassersperren  des  Rio  Primero  in 
Argentinien :  W.  Cappus,  1 19  f 
Arizona — 

( ieology  and  Ore  Deposits  of  the  Bisbee 
Quadrangle,  Ai  izona  :  F.  L,  Ran- 
some,  698 1 

Globe  Copper  District,  Geology  of  the : 

F.  I,,  ^nsome,  698 1 
Petrified  Forests  and  Painted  Desert 
of  Arizona;  O.  C,  8.  Carter,  118t 
Armenia — 

Altarmenischen  Ortsnamen :  H.  Hubseh- 
mann,  692 1 

Armitage,  A.  B.,  remarks  on  the  return 
of  the  National  Antarctic  Expedition, 
384 

Arno — 

Bacino  dell'  Amo:  E.  Oberti,  114 1 
Arsuk  Fjord,  Greenland,  308 
Ashaka,  N  igeria,  590 
Ashton,  H.  Q. :  see  Belam,  H. 

Aria — 

Central,  Scientific  Results  of  Last  Jour¬ 
ney  :  S.  Hedin,  524  * 

East;  Climate  of  Siberia,  Korea,  and 
Manchuria :  £.  B.  Garriott,  492  f 
Eastern,  Routes  from  America  to,  A.  J. 
Roewado  on,  485  § 

Europe  and  the  Far  East :  Sir  R.  K. 
Doughta,  693 1 

Geology  and  Geo  •  botany  of  Asia : 

Prince  P.  Kropotkin,  363  f 
Heart  of  a  Continent :  F.  E.  Young- 
husband,  692 1 

Issik-kul  Region,  W.  M,  Davis  on  the 
physical  History  of  the,  222  § 

Maps :  Asie  (Service  Geo.  de  I’Arm^), 
561 1,  610 1 :  Eastern  Asia  (Imp. 
Top.  Inst.  St  Petersburg),  246 1 : 
Timet  Map  of  the  RuasWapanesc 
War,  372 1:  Uebersicbtskartu  von 
Ost-Asien :  K.  Peucker,  246 1 
Outskirts  of  Empire  in  Asia,  On  the : 

Earl  of  Ronaldshay,  692 1 
Russian  Central:  Forschungsreise  in 
den  Zcntralen  Tienschan  und  Dsnu- 
garischcn  Ala-tau  :  M.  Friedericbsen, 

695 1 

Russland  in  Asien,  Band  vii.  :  H. 
Krahmor,  492 1 

Scientific  Results  of  a  Journey  in 
Central  Asia,  1899-1902 ;  S.  Hedin : 
600 1 

West:  WirtscbaftUche  Bedeutung  West- 
Asiena :  H.  Zimmerer,  117  f 
Asia  Minor — 

Maps :  Karte  von  Klcinusien  :  R. 
Kicpert  706  ♦ 
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Asia  Miiiur— eon((Ni«;>r 

Westliclie  KIcin-AsieD  auf  Grand  ci- 
}'ener  Keiseii :  Pliilip|>!ion,  601 1 

Aspe-Fleurimont,  — ,  Les  ilea  dc  Los  et 
la  Gamble,  602  f 
Asaiiau — 

Ileacrvoir  and  Lake  MocrU :  8ir  W. 
Willcocka.  95  §,  117t 
ABtrugraiiliic  Catalogue,  1900:  W,  H.  M. 
Christie,  369 1 

Astrolabe,  Description  of  an  :  S.  A. 

lonides,  411  * 

Atlantic — 

Pilot  Chart  of  the  North  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean  (Met.  OflBce.  London), 
128 1,  247 1,  376 1,  593 1,  613 1,  708  t 
Pilot  Chart  of  the  North  .Atlantic 
(U.S.  Hydrographic  Office),  128 1, 
247 1,  376 1.  503 1,  613 1,  708  t 
Warm-water  Current,  289,  290,  292 
Zonal  Distribution  of  South  Atlantic 
and  .Antarctic  Vegetation:  C.  Skotts- 
biTg.  055  • 

Atlases— 

.Vtlantc  Sloiico  |>er  Ic  Seuole  Sccondarie: 
C.  Rinaudo,  708  t 

.Atlas  Universel  de  Geographic:  V.  de 
St.  Martin  et  F.  Schrader,  247 1 
llartlebcn’s  Volks-Atlas,  708 1 
Marcks’  Large  General  Table  Atlas : 
K.  J.  Petrie  and  J.  de  Schokalsky, 
127 1,  247 1,  374 1,  61 1 1,  708  t 
Sobr-Bcrgbans  Hand-Atlas  iiber  alle 
Teile  der  Erde,  247 1 
Stielers  Hand-.Atlas,  Neuc,  neunte  Lie- 
ferungs-Ausgabe  von,  128 1,  593 1, 
708 1 

Survey  Atlas  of  England  and  Wales: 

J.  G.  Bartholomew,  371 1 
Taschen  -  Atlas  iiber  alle  Teile  der 
Erde:  C.  Peip,  611 1 
Volks- Atlas :  A.  Hartleben,  247 1, 374 1, 
503 1,  61  It 

Atmosphere  (see  alto  Winds)— 

Circulation  of  the  Atmospheres  of  the 
Sun  and  of  the  Eartb,  Studies  on 
the :  F.  H.  Bigelow,  212  f 
Atmospheric  Pressure — 

Distrihution  of  Atmospheric  Pressure 
over  the  Surface  of  the  Earth :  L. 
Bonacina,  606 1 
Attinger,  V. :  see  Knapp,  C. 

Aubin,  E..  Le  Maruc  d’aujourd'hui,  366 1 
Australasia  — 

.Admiralty  Surveys  in,  80 
Climate  of  .Australasia :  J.  W.  Gregory, 
3681 

Geograpbilchen  Forschungen  und  Itei- 
sen  im  Jahre  1903,  Fortschritte  der, 
L  Australien  und  die  Siidste:  F. 
Umlauft,  700 1 

Ma|« :  Library  Map  of  Australasia : 
E.  Stanford,  374 1 
Australia — 

Mining  Operations  in  tbc  State  of  South 
Australia  in  1903,  A  Short  Review 
of,  120t 


Australia—  continued. 

Opal  Formations  of  Australia:  R.  M. 
Macdonald,  368  f 

South  Australia.  Extracts  from  Jour¬ 
nals  of  Explorations  hy  R.  T.  Maurice, 
497 1 

Tribes,  Northern,  of  Central  Australia : 
B.  Spencer  and  F.  J.  Gillen,  368 1. 
474  § 

Volcanic  Dust  from  the  Northern  Ter¬ 
ritory,  Notes  on  sup|)osed  :  Rennie 
and  A.  J.  Higgin,  497  t 
Austria— 

.Ast  ronomiseh  -  G  eodatischen  Arbeitcu 
dcs  K.  und  K.  Militar-Geographischeu 
Institutes  in  Wien,  689 1 
.Austria  Romana:  F.  Pichlcr,  113t 
Ban  und  Bild  Osterreichs:  F.  Freeh, 
599  t 

Meteorologie  und  Erdmagnetismus, 
Jahrhucher  der  K.K.  Central-Anstalt 
fQr,  361  t 

Austria-Hungary — 

Kleines  Orts-Lexikon  von  Usterreich- 
Ungarn  :  K.  Pcucker,  599 1 
Natiirlicben  Verhaltnisse  dcs  Zipscr 
Erzgebirgos:  J.  K.  Hajouci,  361 1 
Autograph  Hand- maps:  Darbishire  and 
Stanford,  127 1 

Autumn  Mists,  One  Cause  of :  J.  B. 
Cohen,  606 1 

Aves  Island,  British  Annexation  of,  353 ; 
latitude  of,  483 

Awai  river.  White  Nile  District,  6.')5 
Aymonier,  E ,  Le  Founan,  493 1 :  Po 
Siam  Ancicn,  6t>0  f 
Azores— 

Fosse  de  I'HirondclIe,  dans  I’Archipel 
des  A(;ores  :  M.  Thoulet,  702 1 
Occanographie  de  la  region  des  Azores : 
M.  Thoulet,  702  t 


B. 

B.vfK,  R.,  Dio  Greuze  zwischen  Britisch- 
Columbia  und  dem  Kanadischen  Yukon- 
gebicte,  495 1 

Bjcon,  J.  M.,  To  explore  Arabia  by 
Balloon,  695  t 

Baddeley,  J.  B.,  and  C.  S.  Ward,  Thorough 
Guide  Series,  North  Wales,  362  t 
Baddeley,  J.  F.,  Some  remarks  on  the 
Nomenclature  of  Ossetia  and  adjacent 
(xiiiutries,  6(M)t 
Baden — 

Maps :  Uebcrsichtskarte  von  Baden 
(konigl.  Prenss.  Landes-.Aufnahme), 
704  t 

Baedeker,  K.,  Handbooks  for  Travellers : 
Italy  from  tbc  Alps  to  Naples,  489 1; 
Paris  and  Environs,  with  Routes  from 
London  to  Paris,  599  f;  The  United 
States,  698  t 
Bahamas- 

Descriptive  Report  on  the  Bahama 
Islands,  226  §,  241 1 
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liuliaria  Oaaia —  I 

Topography  and  Geology :  J.  Ball  and 
H.  J.  L.  Beadncll,  117t 
Bahia — 

ludugtria  o  Ohrag  Publicas  do  Estado 
da  Bahia,  3(;8  t 

Traffic  of  the  State  of  Bahia  :  S.  Frauou, 
368t 

Bsdiima  tribe,  Uganda,  2U0 
Babiikuand  Bambuba  tribes,  Uganda,  261 
Bak-h,  E.  8.,  Antarctica  Addenda,  497  t ;  1 
Termination  land,  369 1  | 

Baldacci,  A.,  Viaggi  di  esploraiione  nel  , 
Montenegro  orientale  e  sulle  Al|d 
Albanesi,  361 1 
Balkan  Peninsnla— 

Balkans  from  Within  :  R.  Wyon,  82  § 
Gescbiehte  der  Kartographie  der  Siid- 
osteuropaireheii  Halbinsel  :  R.  Oes- 
treicb,  113 1 

Is  Rumania  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula? 

A.  Stnrdza  on,  34,5  § 

Kartographie  der  Balkanhalbinsel  im 
XIX.  Jahrhundert:  W.  Stavenbagen, 
689 1 

lietter  from  E.  Levasseur  on  the,  687 
Tektonik  der  Balkanhalbinsel,  etc. :  J. 
Cvijic,  689t 

Bull,  J.,  and  H.  J.  L.  Beadnell,  Baharia 
Oasis  ;  its  Topography  and  Geology, 

117t 

Ballore,  F.  de  M.  de,  Les  Andes  meri- 
dionales  sismiques,  367 1 1  Sur  les  ct)n- 
ditions  g^n^rales  de  la  sismicite  des 
pays  barbaresques,  601 1 :  E«  sismicite',  j 
crite'rium  de  I’kge  geologique  d’une  1 
chaioe  ou  d’une  rc'gion,  606  t  1 

Baltic—  j 

Russian  Hydrographic  Survey  of  the,94§  1 
Baluchistan — 

Notes  on  the  Eakars,  etc. :  D.  J.  Rai,  i 

234 1  1 

Baker,  Q.  P.,  The  Mysian  Olympus,  601 1  , 
Bakbuyzen,  H.  G.,  Comptes  rendus  des  ^ 
seances  de  la  Quartorzihme  Conference  ^ 
Ge'nerale  de  I’Association  Geodesique  | 
Internationale,  242  f  \ 

Bakonjo  tribe,  Uganda,  259 
Bun  gala — 

Suggestions  for  a  Grammar  of  Ban- 
gala  W.  H.  Stapleton,  t 
Bangweolo — 

Ecoulement  des  Lacs  Kivu  et  Bangwe- 
olo :  A.  J.  Wauters,  117 1 
Bantus  — 

Beitrag  zur  Ethnographic  Afrikas : 
A.  Itencke,  237  t 

Baren,  J.  van,  De  morphoIogUche  houw 
der  Noord-Duitsche  laagvlakte,  233 1 
Barents  Sea — 

Hjdrography  of  the,  314 
Ice  in  the,  355  § 

Ozeanographiscbe  Stiidien  uber  das 
Barents-Meer ;  L.  Brcitfuss,  121  f 
Baringo,  Lake,  Hot  springs  of,  58  , 

Barois,  J.,  Les  Irrigations  en  Egvpte, 
237 1 


Barut,  Dr..  L’Afrique  Occidentale  fran- 
i^idse,  695  t 

Burre,  H.,  Le  Developpement  economiquo 
de  Marseille  de  1885  k  1900.  .361 1 
Barre,  P.,  La  Macdebourie,  115 1 
Bartholomew,  J.,  Plan  of  East  London, 

124 1 :  “  Quarter-inch  to  Mile  ”  Map  of 
Ireland,  705  t 

Bartholomew,  J.  G.,  Map  of  Central  and 
South  Africa,  127 1 :  Orograpbical  map 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Basin,  708 1;  Sur¬ 
vey  Atlas  of  England  and  Wales,  123 1, 

371 1 :  Two  maps  showing  the  tlrogra- 
phical  and  Land  Surface  Features  of 
Arabia,  706 1 

Bascbin,  O.,  Bibliotheca  Geograpbica, 
1900.. 371 t 

Bather,  F.  A.,  remarks  on  “  The  Anglo- 
French  Niger-Chad  Boundary  Com¬ 
mission,”  520 

Batoro  tribe,  Uganda,  250,  258 
Betwa,  pigmy  tribe,  Uganda,  262 
Bauer,  F.,  Bilder  aiis  dem  deutsehen 
Tsadsee-Gebiet,  495  f 
Bavaria— 

Survey  of  Bavaria  by  Philip  Apianus, 
M.  Gasser’s  study  of  the.  675 
Bayley,  W.  S.,  The  Menominee  Iron- 
teiring  District  of  Michigan,  603 1 
Beaches— 

Foreshore  Protection  and  Travel  of 
Beaches :  W.  T.  Douglass,  243  f 
Beadnell,  H.  J.  L. ;  see  Ball,  J. 

Beaumont,  Sir  Lewis,  reinarks  on  “  The 
German  Antarctic  Expedition,”  150; 
reinarks  on  the  return  of  the  National 
Antarctic  Expedition,  380 
Beazley,  C.  R.,  on  Saintonge’s  ‘  La  Cos- 
mographie,’  218  § 

Bcccari,  C.,  Notizia  e  Saggi  di  opere  e 
doenmonti  inoditi  riguardanti  la  Storia 
di  Etiopia  durante  i  secoli  XVI 
XVII.  e  XVIII.,  213 S 
Bechuanaland — 

Surface  features  in,  S.  Passarge  on, 
590§,  601t 

Beckman,  A.  A.,  De  Havens  van  Emdcn 
en  Delfzijl,  233  f ;  en  R.  Sehuiling, 
Schoolatlas  van  Nederland  en  zijne 
Overzoesche  Bezittingen,  705  f 
Belam,  H.,  and  H.  G.  Ashton,  Chart  of 
Liverpool  Bay,  124 1 
Belfast— 

Geology  of  the  country  around  Bel¬ 
fast:  G.  W.  Lamplugh  and  others, 
491 1 

Bolfield,  H.  C.,  Handbook  of  the  Federated 
Malay  Stat^,  694 1 
Belgium — 

Maps  :  Carte  des  chemins  de  for  routes 
I  et  voies  navigables  de  la  ^Igique 

!  (Institut  Cartographique  Militaire), 

j  704 1 

j  Re'seau  H}  dregr.iphiqne  de  la  Belgique, 
I  (juelques  objections  theoriques  k 

I’hyiiothiise  a  une  superposition  du  : 
I  Baron  Greindl,  361  f 
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Kiviferca  beiges,  Etudes  sur  I’Evolution 
des :  J.  Cornet,  599 1 
Waterways,  Navigable,  of  (Consular 
Report),  478  § 

Belleuden-Ker  Range,  Queensland,  A. 

Meston’s  expedition  to,  592  § 

Uemba — 

l.Anguage  of  tbc  Bemba  People,  An 
Introductory  Handbook  to  tlie :  Vf. 
(it.  Robertson,  563 1 

Benard,  C.,  Projet  d’Exp^ition  Ccc'an- 
ograpliique  double  k  truvers  le  Bassin 
Polaire  Arctique,  120 1,  229 
Bencke,  A.,  Ein  Beitr.ig  zur  Ethnograpliie 
Afrikas,  237  t 

Beni  River,  Explorations  of  the  tributaries 
of  the,  8 

Bensusan,  S.  L.,  In  Red  Marrakesh,  696  f 
Booraid,  Loch,  Bathymetrical  Survey  of, 
76 

Beresford,  E.  C.  de  la  Poor,  From  Harbin 
to  Mukden,  1 16  f  ;  Manchuria  and 
Port  Arthur,  236 1 
Bernese  Oberland — 

Conway  and  Coolidge’s  Climbers' 
Guides:  W.  A.  B.  CoMidge,  490 1 
Kremdenverkehrs  im  engeren  Burner 
Oberlande,  Zur  Qeschichte  des:  A. 
Water,  691 1 

Bertolin,  L.,  Ascensione  della  vetta 
“  Savoia  ”  nelle  Spitzberghe,  241 1 
Bertrand,  J.,  Le  Rythme  des  Climats, 
370 1  . 

Bhaid-Luachraieh,  Loch  a’.  Bathymetri¬ 
cal  survey  of,  563 
Bible  Society— 

After  a  Hundred  Years:  A  popular 
Illustrated  Rcixtrt  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Soidety,  703  t 
Bibliography — 

Bibliographie  Grograpbique  Annuelle, 
1903 :  L.  Baveneau,  608 1 
Bibliotheca  Geogfniphicj,  1900:  0. 

Biiscbin,  371 1 

Bida,  Fulani  constitution  of,  645 
Biddulph,  Sir  M.,  obituary  of,  487 
Bigelow,  F.  H.,  Studies  on  the  Circulation 
of  the  Atmospheres  of  tbc  Sun  and  of 
the  Earth,  242 1 

Bigourdan,  Q.,  Sur  la  distribution  dc 
rbeure  k  distance,  au  moyen  de  la 
tc'le'graphie  e'lectrique  suns  til,  498  f 
Bihe  district,  Angola,  156, 157 
Bilbao  als  Zukunftsliafeu :  K.  Ncbehay, 
691 1 

Bildt,  Baron  de,  remarks  on  “  The 
Swedish  Antarctic  Expedition,”  54 
Binzer,  C.  A.  L.  v..  Die  Romerwege 
zwischen  der  Unterweser  und  die 
Niederelte,  690t 

Bishop,  Mrs.  Isabella,  obituary  of,  596 
Bishop,  S.  E.,  The  (jold-curn'iit  System 
of  the  Pacific,  etc.,  702 1 
Bismarck  Archipelago — 

Kannibalisehen  Stauimen  des  Bismarck- 
Arcbipcls:  H.  Schnee,  700  t 


Bithynia — 

Forschungen  auf  dur  Bithynisehen 
Halbinsel :  R.  Fitzner,  336  § 

Bjerkne,  W.,  Hydrodynamic  Theory,  291, 
298 

Blair,  E.  H.,  and  J.  A.  Robertson,  The 
Philippine  Islands,  1493-1898.. 493t 
Blanfoid,  W.  T.,  remarks  on  “The 
Swedish  Antarctic  Expedition,”  54 
Blazquez,  A.,  Estudio  acerca  de  algunas 
vias  romanas  en  Francia,  233  f 
Bodel— 

Museum  Gcographicum  Bodcllianum : 
O.  G.  James,  241  f 

Bodentender,  G.,  Sobre  el  terreno  jurksio 
y  cretkceo  en  los  Andes  argentinos 
entre  el  rio  Diamante  y  el  rio  Limay, 
119t 

Bo«lmiin,  O.,  Mcteorologisehen  Ergebnissc 
der  Schwedischen  Sudpolarexpcdition, 
497 1 

Boehm,  Sir  £.  C.,  The  I’ersian  Gulf  and 
the  South  Sea  Isles,  704  f 
Boissaye,  P. :  see  Martel,  E.  A. 

Bolivia — 

Archmologicul  Researches  on  the  fron¬ 
tier  of  Argentina  and  Bolivia :  E. 
von  Rosen,  604 1 

ArgentinisohePuna  zum  Boliviaiiisehen 
Chaco,  Durehdie :  W.  Herrmann, 709 1 
Boundary,  New,  between  Brazil  and 
Bolivia,  496  t 

Boundary  Treaty  between  Bolivia  und 
Brazil,  Final  Decision  of  the  Acre 
(Question,  119  f 

Exploration  des  Hauts-Plateaux  bo- 
liviena:  Crkqui-Montfort  et  Se'ne'chal 
de  la  Orange,  368 1 

Geogrkficx  de  la  Republica  de  Bolivia, 
Siuopsis  Estadistica  y,  368  t 
Maps  :  Reise  in  Ost-Bolivien  :  L. 
Jerrmann,  5U2 1 

Bolseua,  Lake,  Scientific  Study  of.  Prof. 
Palazzo  on  the,  476  § 

Bolshezemelsk  Tundra,  N.  Karakash  on 
the,  222  § 

Bonaeina,  L.,  The  varying  distribution  of 
Atmosplieric  Pressure  over  the  Surface 
of  the  Earth,  606  f 

Bonney,  T.  G.,  Some  Eroded  Rocks  in 
(Jorsica,  689 1 

Bordier,  Commandant,  La  voie  trans- 
africaine  de  Tunisie  k  loango  pur  le 
Tchad,  696  f 
Borel,  M. :  $ee  Knapp,  C. 

Borgu  — 

Dans  le  Dorgou  (hunt  Dahomey):  G, 
Bmusseau,  237  t 
Borneo— 

Quer  durch  Borneo:  A.  W.  Nieuwen- 
huis,  364  t 
Bosnia — 

Geologiseher  Fiihrer  durch  Busnien 
und  die  Hercegovina :  F.  Katzer,  334  § 
Landschaftliche  Charaktcrbilder  aus 
Bosnien  und  der  Herzegowina  :  T. 
Kaiser,  113 1 
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Boaporut — 

Griechiiicbe  Waltldorfer  nm  Bosporus: 
F.  Braun,  491 1 
Itoston — 

Engineering  Department :  List  of  Maps 
of  Boatoii  published  between  1600 
and  1903.  .699t 

Ibdanieal  Laboratory,  Desert,  of  the  Car¬ 
negie  Institution;  F.  V.  Corille  and 
D.  T.  MacDougal,  340  § 

Bonlger,  1).  C.,  Tlie  Shanghai-Nanking 
Riiilway,  363 1 :  The  Capture  of  Lha^a 
in  1710.. 693 t 
Boullaye — 

Franconia  le  Gonz  de  la  Boullaye,  Gen- 
lilborome  angevin  dit  le  “Voyagi  ur 
Catholiqne  ”  :  J.  Joubert,  499 1 
Bonrdari'f,  E.,  En  Cor^e,  693 1 
Bowman,  I.,  A  typical  case  of  Stream- 
capture  in  Michigan,  699 1 
Bojle,  Sir  C,  Newfoundland,  the  Ancient 
Colony,  496  t 

Bradley,  A.  G.,  Canada  in  the  Twentieth 
Century,  215  § 

Branner,  J.  C.,  The  Stone  Reefs  of  Brazil, 
368  + 

Braun,  F.,  Griechische  Walddorfer  am 
Bosporus,  491 1 

Braun,  G.,  Beschreibnng  des  Debrongsees, 
1141 
Brazil — 

Beobachtungs-Ergebnisse  am  Meteoro- 
logischen  Obsi-rvatorinm  erster  Ord- 
nung  zu  Curityba  :  J.  Hann,  119t 
Boundary,  New,  between  Brazil  and 
Bolivia,  496  t  :  Boundary  between 
British  Guiana  and  Brazil,  226; 
Boundary  between  British  Guiana 
and  Brazil,  Award  of  the  King  of 
Italy  with  regard  to  the,  604  1 ; 
Boundary  Treaty  between  Bolivia 
and  Brazil,  Final  Decision  of  the 
Acre  Question.  119 1;  Limites  du 
Bresil  et  de  la  Guyane  Anglaise, 
Question  des.  496 1 

Klima  von  Blumenau  im  Staate  Santa 
Catharina :  F.  M.  Draenert,  240 1 
Klimatologie  der  siidlichen  Staaten  von 
Brasilun,  Beitrage  zur :  E.  L.  Voss, 
I19t 

Mucury  e  Oequitinhonha,  Explora9&o 
do :  V.  Pedemeiras,  604 1 
North-East  Coast  of  Brazil  in  Ancient 
t  'artography :  O.  A.  Derby,  227  §.240 1 
Railway  System  of.  Report :  H.  C. 
Lowthcr  (Foreign  <  iflBce  Rep.),  604  t, 
682  § 

Stone  Reefs  of  Brazil :  .T.  C.  Branner, 
;568t 

Brocht-Berg<  n,  R..  Der  Altai  und  sein 
Gold,  600 1 
Brecon  beacons,  632 

Breilfuss,  L.  L.,  Expedition  fiir  wissen- 
schaft  1  ich-prakt  i  schc  U  ntersuchungen 
an  der  Murman-Kiiste,  234  f  ;  Gzesno- 
graphische  Studien  fiber  das  Burents- 
Meer,  121  t 


Brennecke,  W.,  Beziehungen  zwisoben 
der  Luftdrnckverteilnng  und  den  Eis- 
verhaltnissen  des  OatgiuDlandischcn 
Mcere^  99§,  120t 
Bretherton,  G.  H.,  obituary  of,  488 
Brette,  A.,  Atlas  des  Bailliages  ou  Jnrl- 
dictions  AssimiUes  ayant  forme'  Unite' 
Electorale  en  1789 . .  1 24  f 
British  Association — 

Ad'lress  to  Geogpnipbical  Section :  D. 
W.  Freshfield,  443  • 

Geography  at,  Cambridge  Meeting, 
1904. .460 
British  Columbia — 

Admiralty  Surveys  in,  80 
All-Canadian  Railway  to  the  North, 
698 1 

Great  Interior  o'’,  698 1 
L<‘pidoptcra  of  the  Kootenai  District 
of ;  U.  G.  Dyar,  698  t 
Mines,  Annual  Report  of  the  Minister 
of,  495 1 

Pathless  West,  In  the:  F.  E.  Herring, 
495 1 

Photographs  taken  in  Cassiar :  M. 
Troup,  247  t 
British  Empire — 

Imperial  Institute  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  the  Colonies  and  India :  Tech¬ 
nical  Reports;  W.  R.  Diinstan,  244  f 
Knowledge  of  the  Brit'sh  Empire, 
Improving  the,  M.  E.  Sadler’s  8<  heme, 
683 

British  Isles;  see  United  Kingdom 
British  Museum,  Catalogue  of  the  Books, 
etc.,  in  the,  703  f 

British  Science  Guild,  Formation  of,  684 
Brittany — 

Developpement  des  cutes  bretonnes  et 
lenr  e'tude  morphologiquo  :  E.  de 
Martonne,  361 1. 475  § 

Brode,  H.,  Autobiographic  des  Arnbers 
Scbech  Uame<l  bin  Muhammed  el  Mur- 
jebi,  genannt  Tippu  Tip,  499 1 
Brooks,  A.  H.,  An  Exploration  to  Mount 
McKinley,  238 1;  The  Geography  of 
Alaska,  367 1 

Brose,  M..  Die  deutsebe  Koloniallittcratur 
im  Jahre  1902. .1231 
Brousseau,  G..  Dans  le  Borgon  (haut 
Dahomey),  237  f 

Bruce,  G.  E.,  Our  Relations  with  Tibet. 
693 1 

Bruce,  W.  S.,  Antarctic  Voya^  of,  100; 
Return  of  Scottish  Antarctic  Expedi¬ 
tion  under,  229 

Brfickner,  E.,  Notice  Preliminaire  sur  la 
Morphologic  dn  Jura  Suisse  et  Fran9ais, 
114 1:  Ueber  Kartell  der  Volksdichte, 
122 1,  607 1 :  und  A.  Penck.  Die  Alpen 
iiu  Eiszeitalter,  689 1 
Brumpt,  E.,  Mission  du  Bourg  de  Bozas, 
Du  Nil  k  rAtlantique,  494  t 
Brun,  A.,  Le  Spitzlierg,  605 1 
Brunei,  Olivier,  un  navigateur  beige  dans 
les  regions  boreales  aii  XVI*  Siecle:  J. 
Leclcrcq,  607 1 
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Brunhm.  J.,  Sar  le  song  do  rotation  dea 
toiirbillous  d'ennx  c  >uranto8  dang 
I'Enr^  Centrale,  121 1  ' 

ItruQii,  D.,  ArkaBolo^igke  Under80golger  i 
Godtbaabg  og  Frederikgboabs  Dialrikter  I 
i  Gr0Dland,tiO5t  I 

Brvan,  W.  A.,  A  Monograph  of  Marcug  ' 
island,  119t.  354§ 

Bryden,  H.  A.,  A  HUtory  of  South  Africa, 
360  t 

Bnchnnnn,  J.  Y.,  remarkg  on  ‘‘The 
Germun  Antarctic  Expedition,”  150 
Buckman,  S.  S ,  on  the  Limita  of  tho 
CoUwoldg,  91  § 

Budapegt — 

llauptgtadt  Budapest  im  Jiihre  1901 : 

J.  V.  Koriigy  und  G.  Thirring,  232 1 
Budge,  E.  A.  W.,  Lady  Menx  Manuscript 
No.  C :  Tlie  Book  of  Paradise,  491 1 
Buenos  Ayres — 

G<‘ologie  der  argcntinischcn  Prorinz 
Buenos  Aires:  R.  Hauthal,  363  t 
Photographs  of  the  country  on  tho 
route  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Pacific  Ry. :  A.  Sircich,  128  f 
Bulgaria  — 

Maps  :■  Russian  Staff  Map  of  Bulgaria 
(Military  Topog.  Dept.  St.  Peters¬ 
burg),  245 1 

Bull,  H.  J.,  L'ile  dc  Kerguelen,  492  t 
Bullock-Workman,  F.,  Exploration  des 
Glaciers  du  Kara-Korum,  235 1 
Buuyoro  country  and  peo])le,  Uganda,  ‘250 
Burdick,  A.  J.,  The  Mystic  Mid-Region, 
603 1 

Burdon,  J.  A.,  remarks  on  “The  Anglo- 
French  Niger-Chad  Boundary  Com¬ 
mission,”  520 ;  The  Fulaui  Emirates  of 
Northern  Nigeria,  636  * 

Bureau.  E.,  Le  terrain  houiller  dans  le 
nord  di  I’afrique,  696  t 
Burma — 

Further  India,  being  the  story  of  ex¬ 
ploration  from  the  earliest  times  in 
Burma,  etc. :  H.  Clifford,  600 1 
Maps:  Missions  Catholiques  du  Siam, 
do  la  Birmanie  et  du  Laos,  ]26t 
Routes  in  Northern  Burma :  M.  C. 
Nangle,  492 1 

Burr,  W.  H.,  The  Republic  of  Panama, 
•240 1 

Burrard,S.G.,on  th(‘  Longitude  in  Indian 
Survey  Maps,  346  § 

Burro-Burro  plain,  Angola,  1.55,  158 
Bussa  rapids,  Niger,  508 
Bystriim,  H.,  Wora  on  S.  lledin’s  Atlas, 
532 

C. 

Cables— 

Wcltkabelnetz  :  T.  Lenschitu,  607  f 
Cabot — 

Ancora  sulla  patria  di  Giovanni 
Caboto  :  P.  Gribaudi,  607  t 
Lat(‘8t  Lights  on  the  CaUit  Controversy : 
M.  F.  Howley,  702 1 


Cairo — 

Observatory  at,  481 

Caix,  R.  de,  Un  nouveau  traite  franco- 
siamois,  116t 

Calderon,  G.  T.,  La  via  fluvial  del  Huaya- 
bamba,  240 1 
California — 

Climatology  of  California :  A.  G. 
5IcAdie,  603  f 

Hydrography  of:  J.  B.  Lippincott, 
239  t 

Indian  Tribes,  Distribution  of:  C.  H. 
Merriam,  <103  f 

Photographs  of  the  Spanish  Mission 
Stations  in,  376  f 
Cambridge — 

Geography  at,  445  ;  improved  position 
of  geography  at,  3 

Cameron,  W.  E..  Sketch-map  of  tho 
Wa'sh  and  Tinaroo  Mineral  Field,  247  t 
Cammaerts.  E..  J.  G.  Kohl  et  la  Geo¬ 
graphic  des  Communications,  762 1 
Campbell,  C.  W.,  Report  on  a  Journey  in 
Mongolia,  116 1 
Canada — 

All-Canadian  Railway  to  the  North. 
698  t 

Altitudes  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
Dictionary  of :  J.  White,  238  f 
Canada  in  the  Twentieth  Century: 

A.  G.  Bradley,  215  § 

Cauadiens  fran^ais  d’apr^s  le  recensc- 
ment  de  1901 :  0.  Reclus,  603  f 
Geological  Survey  Departmeut,  Sum¬ 
mary  Rejrort  for  1903..6!»8t 
Geologic  von  Canada,  Zur :  H.  Hans, 
118  t 

Grenze  zwischen  Britisch-Columbia  und 
dem  Kan  idischen  Yukongebiete  :  R. 
Bach,  495  4 

Historical  Publications  relating  to 
C'nnada,  Review  of:  G.  M.  IVrong 
and  H.  H.  lavngton,  697  t 
Interior,  Department  of  the.  Annual 
Report,  1902-03..  697 1 
Maps  :  Mounted  Poliee  Stitions  in 
N.W.  Canada  (Dept,  of  tho  Interior), 
502 1 :  Railways  in  Manitoba,  etc. 
(Dept,  of  the  Interior),  502  t :  Sec¬ 
tional  Map  of  Canada  (Survoyor- 
General’s  ()flSce,  Ottawa),  127 1,  246 1, 
373 1,  502 1,  707  t ;  Standard  Tojio- 
graphical  Map  (Dept,  of  the  Interior), 

602  t 

Sport  and  Travel  in  the  Northland  of 
Canada  :  D.  T.  Hanbury,  85  § 
Sporting  Paradise:  P  St.  M.  Podmorc, 
495  t 

Survey  of  Canada,  Report  on  the  :  E. 
H. ’Hills,  199 §;  letter  from  E.  H. 
Hills  on,  489 

Through  Canada  in  Harvest  Time:  J. 
Lumsden,  215  § 

Canals  of  Belgium,  Improvements  of,  478  § 
Cantrill,  T.  C. :  see  Strahan.  A. 

Cape  Colony — 

Census  of,  679 
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Cape  Colony— conlinHfrf. 

Goolo(?ical  CommiMion,  Annual  Rei)ort 
of  the,  237  t 

Moisturo  deposited  from  the  South- 
Kaat  CIouiIb,  Note  on  Dr.  Marloth’s 
Paper  on  :  C.  JI.  Stewart,  237 1 
Cappns,  W.,  Die  Waaaersperren  des  Rio 
Priraero  in  Argentinien,  ll9t 
Cardot,  J.,  and  otiiers,  Harriman  Alaaka 
Expedition  :  vol.  v.  Cryptogamic 
Kotany,  367  t 

Carey,  A.  K.,  The  Sanding-up  of  Tidal 
Harbours,  606 1 
Carpathians — 

Glaciation  in  the  Carpathians,  Recent 
Research  on.  586  § 

Carpentaria,  Gulf  of,  (Queensland,  171 
Carrasco,  G.,  El  Crccimiento  de  la 
Po)>laci<>n  de  la  Repiiblica  Argentina 
comparado  con  el  de  las  principales 
nacione.s  367 1 

Carter,  O.  ( S.,  The  Petrified  Forests  and 
Painted  Desert  of  Arizona,  118 1 
Cartography — 

Fortschritte  der  Kartenprojektions- 
lehre,  etc. :  H.  ilaack,  605 1 
Kartographie  bei  den  Xaturvillkem : 

W.  Driiber,  408  t 
Caspian  Sea — 

llydrobiologische  Untersuchungen  des 
Kaspischen  Meeres:  X.  Knipowitsch, 

363 1 

Karabugaz  Exp<dition,  Work  of  the: 
T.  B.  Spindlerand  A.  Lelx:dint8<‘fif. 
234  t 

Castel,  Xuovo,  Xaples,  194 
Catalogue — 

British  Museum.  Books,  etc.,  in  the,703t 
International  Catalogin'  of  Scientific 
Literature,  370 1 

London  Library,  Catalogue  of  the: 
C.  T.  H.  Wright,  608  t 
Cattolica,  P.  L..  Operazioni  Astronoinico- 
Geodetiche  esequite  negli  anni  1901-02, 
4!Mlt 

Caucasus — 

Geologische  Untersuchungen  im  Cen- 
tralkaukasns :  P.  Pjatnizky,  60ii  f 
Mission  Scientifique  au  Cauoase  Occi¬ 
dental  :  E.  A.  Martel,  (;!t4 1 
Southern  Russia  and  the  Caucasus 
Mountains :  E.  O.  Hovey,  694 1 
Volkerknndliche  Skizzen  aus  .  .  .  des 
Kaukasus :  F.  Rossmassler,  234  f 
Caura,  tributary  of  the  Orinoco,  86 
Cavaloonga  Mountain,  Argentine  Re¬ 
public,  397,  398 

Ceara,  State  of.  First  Settlement  of  the, 
227 

Celebes — 

Herkunft  des  Xamens  “  Celebes :  ”  W. 
Foy,  493 1 

Celsius,  A.  (Biography),  702 1 
Ceylon — 

Administration  Rcpiwts,  Scientific 
Survey  Department:  F.  H.  (4rin- 
linton,  692  t 


Ceylon—  eontinuetl. 

Ceylon  in  1903 :  J.  Ferguson,  363  f 
Sketch  of  the  Ceylon  Pearl  Fishery  of 
1903:  E.  ira  Thurn,234  t 
Chaco — 

Indians  of  the  Paraguayan  Chaco, 
Among  the  :  G.  Wilson,  473  § 

Chad,  Lake — 

Anglo-French  Xiger-Chad  Boundary 
(Jommission :  G.  S.  McD.  Elliot.  505  • 
French  Explorations  in  the  Region  of, 
202* 

High  and  low  water  periods  of.  519 
Oubangui  au  lac  Tchail  ii  trovers  le 
bassin  du  Chari,  De  1’ :  A.  Chevalier, 
20t!,  602 1 

Tchad  et  ses  habitants  :  D’Huart,  117 1 
Chad  Region  — 

Atlantique  au  Tchad  par  le  Xiger  et  la 
Be'noue' :  [E.]  Is'iifant.  6u2 1 
Primitifs  et  la  Mission  Lenfant :  P. 
Pelet,  602 1 
Chagres — 

Rainfall  in  the  Basin  of  the  Chagres, 
Dispositiou  of :  11.  L.  Abljot,  604  t 
Chaille'-Long’s  Work  on  the  Xile,  696 1 
Chalmers,  R.,  The  (ieomorphio  Origin 
and  Development  of  the  Raised  Shore 
Lines  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley  and 
Gn!at  Lakes,  697 1 

Chamberlin,  T.  C.,  and  R.  D.  Salisbury, 
Geology,  121  t 
Chamonix — 

Chamonix  and  the  range  of  Mont 
Blanc ;  E.  tVhymper,  360  t 
Charts,  New — 

Admiralty ;  new, 374  t,611 1 :  cancelled, 
375 1,  612  t ;  corrected.  375 1,  612 1 
Pilot  Chart  of  the  Xorth  .\tlantic  and 
Mediterranean  (5Iet.  Office,  London), 
128  t,  247  t,  376  t,  503 1,  613 1,  708  t 
United  States  lllot  Charts,  128  t,  247  +, 
376  +,  5<i3 1,  613  t,  708  f 
Chattanooga — 

Physiographic  Control  of  the  Chatta¬ 
nooga  Campaigns  of  the  (,'ivil  War: 
F.  V.  Emerson,  604 1 

Chavauues,  E.,  Les  Yoy  ageurs  Ch  inois,  2  43t 
Chekna,  town,  I.ake  Chad  Region.  209 
Chenafena:  A.  M.  Tancredi,  494  t 
Cheiitu  Plateau,  Irrigation  of  the:  A. 
Little,  693 1 

Cherchen,  Desert  of,  542 
Chevalier,  A..  De  I’Oubangui  au  lac  Tchad 
a  trovers  le  bos.'iin  du  Chari,  206, 602  + 
Chile — 

Baker-Fjord  in  Westpatagonien :  H. 
Steffen,  496  t 

Boundary  between  Argentina  and,  8 
Coast  of  Southern  Chile,  H.  Steften’s 
Journey  on  the,  99  § 

Maps :  Estrecho  de  Magallanes,  etc. 

(Hydrographic  Office),  707  f 
Trobajos  i  estudioe  de  la  .''egunda  Sub- 
Comisiou  Chilena  de  Limites  con  la 
I  Repiiblica  Arjentina:  L.  R.  Patron, 
4!M:t 
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noil  at.  4<>4.  4((6 
Chilo«* — 

Chilo^:  Su  cstado  actoal:  A.  Webers, 

119 1 
China- 

Back  Blocks  of  China:  R.  L.  Jack, 

212  § 

Canal  Imp«‘rial :  P.  D.  Oandar,  115 1, 
588  § 

Chine  du  Nord  et  de  I’Ouest,  Con^,  le 
Transsibt-rien  :  t'.  Madrolle.  234 1 
Commercial  Chinn  in  1904.. 3^  + 

Geistigo  Strbmungen  im  heutigcn 
China :  O.  Franko.  234  t 
Gmiidzuge  dcs  Gebirgsbaucs  und  di<- 
Bodenschatzc  Chinns :  K.  Ticssen. 
«>92 1 

Uonn-Ho  infericur,  Les  dt-placements 
du ;  D.  Aitoif,  363 1 
Mnps:  Karte  von  Ost-Cliina  (Konigl. 
Preuss.  Liindes-Aufiialimo),  245  1,  ' 
372 1,  501 1,  706 1  I 

PhotogmpliB  of  North  China  and  Mon-  ! 

golia  :  M.  11.  llicks-Bcach,  376 1  j 
lieccption  du  Lieut.  Grillieres.  692  t  I 
Itusso-Chinese  Kmpire:  A.  Ulnr,  600t  I 
Trade  and  Trade  Reports.  Returns  of,  ' 
Imp<-rinl  Maritime  Customs,  .363 1  . 

Treaties  between  tlie  Kmpire  of  China  i 
und  Foreign  Powers,  364  t  I 

M’esh-ni,  M.  Gerrais-Courtellemont’s  ! 
Journey  in,  676 

Winlerrcise  durch  Schantung  und  das  : 
nordliolie  Kiang-sii :  W.  Anz,  36 !  t 
Chinn  S«‘a8 — 

Admiralty  Surreys  in,  80 
Sailing  Directions  for  the  Coast  of 
China,  364 1 

Chincliona —  , 

Quinquinas.  Les :  C.  Flahault,  121  f  ! 
Cliinese  Travellers — 

Voyageurs  Chinois :  E.  Charannes,  243  f  1 
( 'hines<-  Turkestan —  ! 

Sand-buried  Ruins  of  Khotan :  A. 
Stein,  :$64  +  | 

( 'liisambe,  Angola.  156  ' 
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to  Eastern  Asia,  485  § 

Rohde,  J.,  Mapa  General  de  la  Republica 
Argentina  y  de  los  Paiaea  Limitrofes, 
502  t 

Bonaldahay,  Earl  of.  On  the  Outskirts  of 
Empire  in  Asia,  692 1 
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Hooper,  T.  O.,  on  the  Tenching  of  Geo- 
gnpliT,  424 

Hoquevaire,  U.  de  F.  de,  Carte  de  Maroc, 
246t  i 

Rosa,  Monte—  I 

Temperatura  dell’  aria  alia  aommith  ; 
del  Monte  Roga :  K  Oddone,  232 1  ' 

Hoae,  F.,  Projected  Hhine-Keckar-Danube  ' 
Ship  Canal  (Foreign  OflBce  Rep.),  345  §,  ! 
361 1  ! 

Roeedale,  H.  G.,  Queen  Elizabeth  and  | 
the  Levant  O-mpanj,  344  §,  370 1 
Roaen,  E.  von.  Archaeological  Reaearchea  i 
on  the  frontier  ot  Argentina  and  Bolivia,  ' 
604 1 

Rosaini,  C.,  AI  Rii^Ii,  237  f 
Rosamaaaler,  F.,  Vulkerkiindliche  Skizzen 
au8  dem  Gebiete  der  Wulga  und  des 
Kaukaaua,  234  t  ! 

Royal  Geographical  Society — 

Addreaa  to  the,  1304 :  Sir  C.  R.  Mark¬ 
ham,  1  * 

Afternoon  Meetinga  and  Reaearch  i 
Department,  4  | 

Annivenary  Meeting,  1904..  108,  112  i 
Council  of,  1 904.. Ill:  Tribute  to  the  I 
National  Aiitarctio  Expedition,  672 
Educational  Effort  a  ot  the,  2 
Houaing  Problem,  2 

Meetinga,  Seoaiun  1903-1904..  112,  232, 
688 

Ruanda — 

Joumeya  in,  Lieut,  von  Pariah’a,  678 
Zwei  ^iacn  diirch  Ruanda  1^2-03 :  : 
Freiherr  Pariah  von  Senftenberg, 
695 1 
Rugen — 

Yolkadiohte  und  Siodelungaverhiiltniaae 
der  Inacl  Riigen:  R.  Krauae,  114 1 
Rumania — 

Evolution  de  la  zone  dca  depreaaiona 
Subkarpatiqiiea  en  Boumanie :  £.  de 
Martonne,  691  f 

Evolution  du  relief  dn  plateau  de 
Mehedinti  (Roumanie):  E.  de 
Martoune,  233 1 

Roumanie  n’appartient  paa  k  la  p^nin- 
aula  balkanique  proprement  dite  ni 
oomme  aol,  etc. :  A.  C.  Bturdza,  345  §,  i 
490  t 

Terraaaea  dea  rivkriea  karpatiquea  en 
Roumanie  :  E.  de  Martonne,  691  f 
Rusaell,  1.  G.,  Criteria  relating  to  maa- 
aive-aolid  Voloauic  Eruptiuna,  243 1: 
North  America,  367 1;  Reaearch  in 
State  Univeraitiea,  123 1:  Timberlinea, 
lilt 

Rusaell  Island,  Antarctic,  28 
Russia — 

Commercial  Russia  in  1904.  .490 1 
Riviera  of  Russia:  V.  Dingelatedt, 
490 1 

Southern  Bnasia  and  the  Caucasus  ' 
Mountains:  E.  O.  Uovey, 694t  i 
Russian  Hydrographic  Survey  of  the  | 
Baltic  Sea,  94  I 

Ruwenzori  mountain,  Uganda,  252 


Ruwenzori  Region — 

Davids  Forachung^en  iiber  das  Okapi 
und  am  Runasoro,  348  §,  601  f 
Scienti6o  Reaearchea  in  the  Ruwenzori 
Region :  David,  348  § 

Ryder,  C.,  on  hydrographic  conditions  of 
Scoreaby  fjord,  3()9 


S. 

Saccabdo,  P.  a.  :  see  Cardot,  J. 

Sadler,  M.  E.,  Scheme  for  improving  the 
Knowledge  of  the  British  Empire,  683 
Sahara — 

Expeditions  in,  under  Commandant 
Laperrine  and  Captain  Thievenant, 
348 

Faune  dca  couches  k  Ceratodu$  cretac^ 
du  Djoua.  Sur  la :  K  Haug,  697 1 
Gitea  foeailiferea  dana  le  Djoua,  Decon- 
verte  de :  F.  Foureau,  696 1 
Surveys  in,  by  M.  Villatte,  481  § 
Tableaux  du  Sahara :  un  Convoi  an 
Tidikelt :  Y.  Ker^nof,  366 1 
Travaux  de  la  vall^  de  la  Zouafima : 
R.  Normand,  697  t 
St.  Helena — 

Maps :  St  Helena  (Intelligence  Div. 
War  Office),  707  f 

Saint-Joura,  M.,  Limite  dea  differents 
Pays  (Pagi)  de  la  Gironde  a  la  Bidaaooa, 
2331:  Prenves  de  1’ Antique  Stabilite 
des  Cdtes  do  Gascogne,  242  f 
St  Lawrence — 

Gcomorphic  Origin  and  Development  of 
the  Raised  Shore  Lines  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Valley  and  Great  Lakes: 
R.  Chalmers,  697 1 

Maps :  Orographical  map  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Basin :  J.  G.  Bartholomew, 
708 1 

Submerged  Tributary  to  the  Great  Pre- 
Glacial  River  of  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence :  H.  S.  Poole,  697  f 
St.  Louis  Exhibition,  British  Geo¬ 
graphical  Exhibits  at  the,  101 ;  Geo¬ 
graphical  Awards  at  the,  684 
St  Martin,  V.  de,  et  F.  Schrader,  Atlas 
Univerael  de  Gmgraphie,  247  t 
SaintoDge,  A.  de.  La  Cosmographie  : 

PubliM  par  G.  Musset,  122  ft  218  § 

St  Vincent— 

Eruptions  of  the  Sonfrikra,  Report  on, 
and  a  Visit  to  Mont  Pelra:  T. 
Anderson  and  J.  S.  Flett,  240  f 
Salaignac,  A.,  Le  nouveau  trait4  avec  le 
Siam,  116t 

Salamat,  Bahr,  Lake  Chad  Region,  208 
Salem — 

Founding  of  Salem,  The  Date  of  the: 
R.  S.  Rantoul.  699  f 

Salisbury,  B.  D. :  see  Chamberlin.  T.  C. 
Salt  Desert,  Northern  Nigeria,  517 
Salt  Lake- 

Salt  Lake  Water:  J.  E.  Talmage, 
698  t 
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Salvador — 

Oeologia  do  El  Salvador :  J.  Oozman, 

241 1 

Mapa:  Iialco  Yulkane  (Bepublik  Sal¬ 
vador)  :  K.  Sapper,  611  t :  Weat 
Salvador  und  von  Slid  and  West- 
Guatemala:  K.  Sapper,  610 1 
Bepoblaciun  de  los  boeqnes  salva- 
dorcfios  :  D.  J.  Guzmin,  119 1 
Sandbach,  W.,  Panoramic  viewa  of  South 
Africa,  616  + 

Sand-dunea — 

Controlling  Sand-dunea  in  the  United 
Statea  and  Europe  :  A.  S.  Hitchcock, 

121 1 

Obaervationa  on,  by  S.  Hedin,  Letter 
from  V.  Corniah  on,  6S7 
Sandatriim,  J.  W.,  on  ice-melting  phe¬ 
nomenon,  299 

Santa  Catalina,  Sierraa  de,  393 
Sapozhnikoff,  V.  V.,  Preliminary  report  ^ 
of  the  Semiretchinak  Scientific  Ex¬ 
pedition,  364 1 

Sapper,  K.,  Karte  dor  Izalco  Yulkane 
(Republik  Salvador),  611 1;  Karte  von 
Weat-Salvador  und  von  Sud-  und  Weat- 
Guatemala,  610  t  I 

Sara  tribe,  laike  Chad  Region.  208 
Sarawak — 

Photographs  of:  F.  R.  Sternberg, 
504t  , 

Sardinia — 

Gita  in  Sardegna :  R.  Gestro,  490  f 
Saunders,  De  A. :  see  Cardot,  A. 

Savoie — 

Routes  et  lea  Yall€ei  de  la  Savoie  : 

J.  Coroelle,  361 1 
Saxony — 

Litteraturder  Landes-  und  Yolkskunde 
der  Konigreicbs  Sachsen :  P.  E.  ’ 
Richter,  1 14 1 
Scandinavia — 

.\venir  economique  de  la  P^ninsule 
Scandinave:  M.  Synnestvedt,  115 1 
Scarborough — 

Geology  of  the  Oolitic  and  Cretaceous 
'  Rocks  south  of  Scarborough :  C. 

Fox-Strangways,  863 1 
Schaffer,  F.  X.,  Zur  Frage  der  alien 
Flussterrasson  in  Wien,  673  §,  689 1 
Schantnng — 

Tsinanfu,  die  Hauptstadt  von  Schan- 
tung:  H.  Pflughoft,  363t 
Schenck,  H. :  see  Karsten,  G. 

Schimper,  A.  F.  W.,  Plant-geography 
upon  a  physiological  basis,  217  § 

Schioz,  H.,  Sobweizerisohe  Afrika- 
Reisende,  3.52  §,  365  t 
Schlagintweit,  E.,  Tibet,  491  f 
Sohlagintweit,  M.,  Die  Tegernseen  in 
Uhehe,  117t 

S<-hmidel,  Ulrich,  Yiaje  al  Rio  de  la  Plata: 
B.  Mitre  and  S.  A.  L.  Quevedo,  338  §, 
368t 

Schmidt,  C.,  Karte  dea  mittleren  Teiles 
von  Siid-Tibet,  126 1 

Schmidt,  L.,  Geachichte  der  dentachen 


Stamme  bia  zum  Ausgange  der  Yolker- 
wandernng,  1 14 1 

Schmolz,  K.,  Die  Bestimmung  der  Banm- 
nnd  Krummholzgrenzcn  in  den  Ostal- 
pen,  598 1,  674  § 

Schnoe,  H.,  Bilder  aus  der  Siidaee,  700  t : 

Zur  Geologic  des  Jaluit-Atollea,  700  4 
Schoenfeld,  £.  D.,  Die  Halbinael  Sinai, 
494 1 

Schokalsky,  J.  de :  see  Petrie,  E.  J. 

Schott,  G.,  Die  groese  Eistrift  bei  der 
Neufundlandbank,  etc.,  606 1 :  S.  O. 
Makaroff  (Biography),  244  f  ;  Znr 
Frage  der  Tiefenverbaltnisse  zwisohen 
Crozet-Inseln  und  Kerguelen,  606 1 
Schrader,  F. :  see  St.  Martin,  Y.  de 
Schrader,  F.  C. :  see  Peters,  W.  J. 

Schulz,  A.,  Entwickelungsgeschichte  der 
gegenwartigen  phanerogamen  Flora 
und  Pfianzendecke  der  Schweiz,  491  f : 
On  the  Flora  of  the  Swabian  Alb,  221  § ; 
Das  Sckicksal  der  Alpen-Yergletsche- 
rung,  etc.,  360  f  :  Uetor  die  Entwick- 
lungfsgeschichte  der  gegenwartigen 
phanerogamen  Flora  and  Pflanzen- 
decke  ^hwedens,  490 1;  Die  Wand- 
lungen  des  Klimas  .  .  .  der  Alpen  und 
ihrer  Umgebuug,  360 1 
Schumsmn,  R.,  ^gebnisae  einer  Unter- 
siiohung  fiber  Yeranderung^n  von 
Hohenunterschieden  auf  dem  Tele- 
graphenberge  bei  Potsdam,  120f 
Schfitt,  F.,  Kosmologie  als  Ziel  der 
Meeresforschung,  702 1 
Schwarz,  E.  U.  L.,  Hot  Springs,  498 1 
S<-hwarz,  S.,  Die  Ansichtskarte  im  Geo- 
graphieunterricht,  703  f 
Science  Guild,  British,  Formation  of, 
684 

Scientific  Literature,  International  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Physical  Anthropology,  370 1 
Scientific  Results  of  Dr.  Sven  Hedin’s 
Last  Journey  :  8.  Hedin,  524  * 

Scoresby  fjord.  C.  Ryder  on  hydrographic 
conditions  of,  309 
.Scotland — 

Bathymetrical  Survey  of  the  Fresh¬ 
water  Lochs  of  Scotland :  Sir  J. 
Murray  and  L.  Pollar:  YI.  I.ochs  of 
the  Ewe  Basin,  546  * ;  Y.  Loohs  of 
the  Murar  Basin :  T.  N.  Johnston, 
65* 

Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Scotland, 

Murray’s,  362 1 

Influence  of  the  Pre-Reformation 
Church  on  Scottish  Place  Names: 
J.  M.  Mackinlay,  :t62 1 
Study  in  City  Development,  Report  to 
tlie  Carnegie  Dunfermline  Trust :  P. 
UeddfS,  3tw  t- 

Tonr  in  the  Highlands  and  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland  in  1800,  Journal 
of  a:  J.  i.eyden,  115 1 
Scott,  R.  F.,  The  National  Antarctic 
Expedition,  Summary  of  Proceedingi, 
17*;  Patron’s  Medal  awarded  to,  10^; 
remarks  on  the  return  of  the  National 
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Antarctic  Exp<'dition,  383;  Pre¬ 
sentation  of  Medals  to,  and  remarks  on,  j 
617, 619  ' 

Scott-Elliott,  W.,  The  Lost  Lemuriu,  703  f 
Seefried,  Freiherr  von,  Aufnubme  des 
Halio  (Maps),  707  f ;  Bericht  uber  die  i 
Untersucbung  des  Haboflusses.  697 1  ! 

Seelstran^,  A.,  Altnras  de  la  Bepnblica  : 

Argentina,  119t 
Seiches — 

Stebendc  Seespiegelschwankungen  im 
Madiisee  in  I’ommern  :  W.  Halbfaas, 
242 1  I 

Seidel,  H.,  Tobi  in  WestmikroneBien,  701  f  ' 
Seiner,  F.,  Bergtonren  and  Steppen- 
fahrten  ira  Hereroland)*.  238  t 
Seler,  K.,  Archsologische  Untersuchnngen 
in  Costarica,  240 1 
Semiretchinak — 

Semiretehinsk  Scientific  Expedition, 
Preliminary  Report :  V.  V.  Sapozhni- 
koflr,  364 1 

Semliki  river,  Uganda.  255 
Semple,  E.  C.,  and  M.  K.  Genthe,  Tributes 
to  the  Friedrich  Ratzel,  703 1 
Senegal — 

Railway  from  Senegal  to  Niger,  Open¬ 
ing  of,  482 

Senftenberg,  Freiherr  Parish  von.  Zwei  | 
Reisen  durch  Ruanda  1902  bis  1903.. 
695 1 

Serb,  Through  the  Lands  of  the :  M.  E. 

Dnrham,  82  § 

Servia — 

Geologischer  Atlas  von  Makedonien 
und  Altserbien :  J.  Cviji^,  81  § 
Kouigreich  Serbien  und  das  SertonvoUc 
von  der  Bomerzeit  bis  zur  Gegen- 
wart :  F.  Kanitz,  234  t 
Seymour,  H.  J. :  see  Lamplngb,  G.  W. 
Sguod,  Loch,  Bathymetrical  Survey  of,  .■)66 
Sbackleton,  E.  U..  remarks  on  ‘‘The 
Swedish  Antarctic  Expedition,”  54 
Shanghai-Nanking  Railway :  D.  C.  Bonl- 
ger,  363 1 
Shantung — 

Maps  :  W.  Anz’  Reisen  in  Scbantnng, 
246 1  I 

Province  Chinoise  en  progite ;  le  Chan-  • 
toung :  F.  Pila,  693 1  ■ 

Sharbau,  H.,  obituary  of,  106 
Shari  river,  E.  Lenfant’s  explorations  of 
the,  202,  204 

Shaw,  VV.  N.,  On  the  General  Circulation 
of  the  Atmosphere  in  Middle  and 
Higher  Latitudes,  701 1 
Siam — 

Anglo-French  Agreement,  101 
Maps  ;  Missions  Catholiques  du  Siam, 
de  la  Birmanie  et  dn  L^,  126  t 
Nouveau  traits  franco-siamois :  R.  de 
Calx,  116 1 

Nouveau  traits  aveo  le  Siam :  A. 
Salaignac,  116 1 

Siam  Ancieu :  E.  Aymonier,  600 1 
Siamese  Malay  States,  Expedition  by  N. 
Annandale  and  H.  C.  Kobinson  in,  223 


Siberia — 

Climate  of  Siberia,  Korea,  and  5Ian- 
churia :  E.  B.  Garriott,  492 1 
Highlands  of  Siberia,  Through  the|: 

H.  G.  C.  Swayne,  600 1 
Mammut  in  der  Vergangenbeit  Sibi- 
riens  :  B.  Pohle,  600 1 
“  Naledi  ”  of  Eastern  Siberia.  On  the  : 

S.  A.  Podyakonof,  224  §.  236 1 
Orographie  de  la  Siberie,  etc. :  P. 
Kropotkin,  2:<6 1 
Siboga  Expedition — 

Niederlandische  Tiefsee-Expeditiou  auf 
der  Siboga  ;  M.  Weber  und  G.  F, 
Tydeman,  236  + 

Z(X)logi8ch  .  .  .  Gebied  verzameld  in 
Nederlaiidsch  Oost  Indii* :  M.  Weber, 
578  § 

Sicily — 

Neapel,  seine  Umgebung  und  Sizilien: 
H.  Haas,  233 1 

I’iene  dei  fiumi  in  Sicilia,  Sulla  pre- 
visione  delle :  F.  Eredia,  490 1 
Sicily  ;  F.  H.  Jackson,  362 1 
Sieger.  — ,  Dr.  Wilkelm  Hein  (Biography), 
244 1 

Sierra  Leone — 

Anglo-Liberian  Frontier,  Notes  on  the: 
E.  W.  tk)x,  427  * 

Siethoff,  J.  J. :  see  Stemfoort,  J.  W. 
Sievers,  W.,  Kleinegeographische  Mitteil- 
ungen  aus  Hessen,  1 14  f 
Silesia — 

Trichter-Grubeu  vom  Zobtenberge  in 
Schlesien :  G.  Liistig,  233 1 
Simmons,  H.  G.,  Observations  m^teoro- 
logiques  faites  dans  I’arohipel  polaire 
Am^rioain  par  I’exp^dition  Sverdrup, 
120 1 

Simpson,  R.  R.,  Report  on  the  Coal 
Deposits  of  Isa  Khel,  Mianwali,  Pun¬ 
jab,  235 1 
Sinai — 

Halbinsel  Sinai:  E.  D.  Sehoenfeld,  494  f 
Sining  to  Lhasa,  Grueber’s  journey  from, 
666 

Sir  Darya — 

Characteristics  and  the  Navigation  of 
the  Sir  Darya :  N.  P.  Pyzirevsky, 
364t 

Sirgoit  Mount — 

Stone  ruins  in  district  of,  59 
Skageraok,  Hydrographic  State  of  the, 
322,  325 

Skelton,  B.,  remarks  on  the  return  of  the 
National  Antarctic  Expedition,  384 
Skinner,  Consul,  Miesiou  to  Abvssinia, 

236 1 

Skottsberg,  C.,  On  the  Zonal  Distribution 
of  South  Atlantic  and  Antarctic  Vege- 
Ution,  655  * 

Slagain,  Loch  an  t-.  Bathymetrical  Sur¬ 
vey  of,  565 
Slopes — 

Maximalboschnngen  trookener  SohUtt- 
kegel  und  Schutthaldeu :  A.  Piwo- 
war,  370 1,  484  § 
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Smeeth,  W.  F.,  Air  Blasts  and  Quakes 
on  the  Kolar  Gold  Field,  492 1 
Smith,  F.  C.,  remarks  on  Western 
Uf'anda,”  2^ 

Smith,  G.  O.,  Geology  and  Physiography 
of  Central  Washington,  699  t 
Snow  Hill,  Antarctic,  36 
Snowdonia — 

Rainfall  in,  J.  R.  Gethin-Jones  on,  474  § 
Sociology — 

Sociology  of  Comte :  H.  £.  S.  Fre¬ 
mantle,  607 1 

Sohr>Berghaus  Hand>Atlas  iiber  alle 
Teile  der  Erde,  247 1 
Solis,  Juan  Diaz  de,  Estndiu  histdrico ; 

8.  A.  L.  Quevedo,  607 1 
Solisko  peak,  Carpathians,  587 
Solomon  Islands — 

Kannibalen  der  Salomo-Inseln,  Zwei 
Jahre  unter  den :  C.  Ribbe,  700  f 
Somaliland — 

Flora  of,  A.  Engler  on  the,  349  § 
Somaliland :  R.  A.  M'Hardy,  601 1 
Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  Somali¬ 
land  Protectorate,  Report,  118 1 
Yegetationsverhaltnisse  des  Somali- 
landes :  A.  Engler,  601 1 
South  Georgia — 

Vegetation  and  climatic  conditions,  660 
South  Land,  The  Great :  I.  Lee,  122 1 
South  Shetland  Islands,  Antarctic,  31, 
32;  Vegetation  and  climatic  conditions, 
661 

Southern  Ocean — 

Icebergs  in  the,  331 

Spencer,  B.,  and  F.  J.  Gillen,  The 
Northern  Tribes  of  Central  Australia, 
368 1,  474  § 

Spiller,  J.,  Recent  Coast  Erosion  in 
Suffolk :  Dunwich  to  Corehithe,  692 1 
Spindler,  J.  B.  von.  Lectures  on  Physical 
Geography,  243 1 

Spindler,  T.  B.,  The  Work  of  the  Kara- 
bugaz  Expedition  :  I.  Hydrology,  234  f 
Spiti,  Geology  of :  H.  H.  Hayden,  693 1 
Spitsbergen — 

.Vseensione  della  vetta  “  Savoia  ”  nelle 
'  Spitzberghe:  L.  Bertolin,  241 1 
Croisibre  au  Spitsberg  sur  un  yacht 
polaire :  J.  Leclercq,  605 1 
Explorateurs  du  Spitzberg :  J.  Le¬ 
clercq,  605 1 

Spitzberg,  Le :  A.  Brun,  605 1 
Sprigade,  P.,  Begleitworte  zu  der  Karte 
der  Gebiete  am  Sudlichen  Tanganjika 
und  Rnkwa-See,  494  f:  Geographische 
Ergebnisse  der  Expedition  von  C.  von 
Erlanger  in  Nordost-Afrika,  118  t : 
Karte  der  deutsche-engliscben  Greuze 
im  Tschokossi  •  Mamprussi  -  Gebiet, 
707 1 :  Karte  der  Gebiete  am  sudlichen 
Tanganjika  nod  Rukwa  See,  707 1 ;  und 
M.  Moisei,  Karte  von  Deutsch-Ost- 
afrika,  501 1 
Spring  Water — 

Increased  flow  of  spring  water  in  the 
Autumn :  G.  A.  Loveland,  701 1 


Springs- 

Hot  Springs;  E.  H.  L.  Schwarz,  498 f 
Stahl.  A.  F.,  Geologische  Karte  von 
Karailag,  706 1 

Stanford,  E.,  Library  Map  of  Australasia, 
374 1 ;  obituary  of,  686 ;  Sketch-map 
of  the  Gold  Coast  Government  Railway, 
373 1 

Stanley,  Sir  H.  M.  (Biography  of),  608 1 ; 
Death  of,  1  ;  obituary  of :  £.  G. 
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